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Wisps of steam rose from the backs of the unsaddled horses on 
the cold moonlit evening of February 4, 1862. The country- 
side was covered with four inches of fresh snow and the 
waning moon was overhead as General Jackson returned from 
a long day’s work to his headquarters at the Moore’s home on 
Baddock Street. Waiting for Stonewall’s return was an envoy 
on a special mission from the Governor of Virginia. It was 
Colonel Alexander Boteler’s mission to try and convince 
General Jackson to withdraw his resignation from the Army 
of the Confederacy. 


General Jackson’s Romney Campaign in January had 
successfully driven the Federals from three counties of 
Northern Virginia, thus protecting Winchester from 
invasion. The difficulties and trials of that expedition also 
showed Jackson who he could count on during war time oper- 
ations. To hold and protect this northern invasion route, 
General William W. Loring’s command was posted in 
Romney and the South Branch valley. Other troops would 
guard Bath and Martinsburg while the Stonewall Brigade 
returned to Winchester. This action did not sit well with 
Loring and his officers who wanted to return to the relative 
‘comfort of Winchester. With the lack of discipline and com- 
plaints throughout Loring’s command, morale plummeted. 
Bypassing the chain of command, Colonel William Taliaferro 
traveled to Richmond and, incredibly, gained audience with 
President Jefferson Davis to complain about General Jackson. 
On the morning of January 31st General Jackson received a 
letter from the Secretary of War directing him to withdraw 
Loring’s command back to Winchester. Jackson’s replied to 
the Secretary that his order would be promptly carried out. 
General Jackson concluded the communiqué with his resig- 
‘nation from the Army. 


It didn’t take long for Jackson’s resignation to have an imme- 
diate effect in Richmond and Winchester. There was a flurry 
of activity in response to this turn of events. It seemed every- 
one was concerned and fearful if his resignation was accepted. 
Governor Letcher stepped into action on behalf of General 
Jackson, his old friend. The Confederate high command 
learned an important lesson on how to handle Generals in 
the field. Over the next two years Colonel Boteler would 
come to realize just how successful his mission had been, and 
how the course of military history would have changed had it 
not been for Stonewall’s return. 
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General Thomas J. Jackson’s Headquarters 
Winchester, Virginia — February 4, 1862 
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Actual replica of hand-engraved 
1858 O Liberty Seated United States Half Dollar 
recovered from the shipwreck of the 8.8. Republic 
by Odyssey Marine Exploration 


His practiced hand carefully engraved “WAR” and 
“1861” into this coin to create a simple, yet profound 
historic record of the beginning of the great war that 
set brother against brother. But who was he and how 
did this curious artifact come to rest in a shipwreck on 
the ocean floor? 

He was no one and he was everyone — a confederate 


” 
soldier from a quiet Louisiana bayou and a Yankee 
= 


from the busy streets of New York. He was America. 

Though his name is long forgotten, we can still 
connect with him through this lustrous .999 fine silver 
minted replica of the historic legacy he left behind. 

Only recently recovered 
from the shipwreck of the 
SS Republic during an * alae 
archeological expedition by 
Odyssey Marine Exploration, 
every line, every ridge has been faithfully reproduced 
and is now available for purchase. 

Each coin is encapsulated in a protective clear 
acrylic capsule by Numismatic Guaranty Corporation 
and comes in its own velveteen pouch with a fact sheet 
detailing its fascinating history. 
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His name is 


lost to history. 


But you can still connect me: 
with him through the - 
legacy he left behind in 


a shipwreck’s treasure. 
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Detail from Map 2: Union and Confederate Defense Lines. 
(“Set Your Spades to Work” page 12) 
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Women trim a soldier’s hair. 
(“Loosening the Ties That Bind” page 24) 
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John Brown 
(“John Brown, the Election of Lincoln, 
and the Civil War” page 78) 
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The Chancellorsville Campaign of 1863 marked a turning point in 
the use of field fortifications in the Civil War’s eastern theatre. An 
analysis of the works employed by both sides during these days provides 
interesting insights, and opens to question many of the interpretations 


on the subject put forth by historians. —Earl J. Hess 


LOOSENING THE TIES THAT BIND 


During the antebellum years, Northerners embraced an idealized view 
of domestic life, in which women—through their virtue, morality, and 
spirituality—exerted great influence over their families. With the 


coming of the Civil War, however, a dramatic change in the picture of 


Northern domesticity occurred. Their men away, Yankee women saw 
their ability to draw on the domestic sphere as a source of feminine 


authority diminish—much to their dismay. —Nina Silber 


THE FIGHTING DOCTOR 


The compelling story of Bernard John Dowling Irwin, the Irish-born 
physician who served during the war as medical inspector of the Army 


of the Ohio. —John H. Fahey, M.D. 
MEADE AT GETTYSBURG 


This first of a two-part, in-depth examination of the performance of 
Major General George Gordon Meade, commander of the Army of 


the Potomac, during the Battle of Gettysburg focuses on the general's 


plans for, and actions during, the opening fighting on July 1. 


—Robert Himmer 


RAISING THE BLOCKADE 


In the early hours of January 31, 1863, two rebel ironclads—the CSS 
Palmetto State and CSS Chicora—slipped out of Charleston Harbor 
under the cover of darkness. Their goal: surprise, ram, and sink ships 
of the enemy blockading force, breaking the Federal stranglehold on 


the city of Charleston in the process. —R. Thomas Campbell 


JOHN BROWN, THE ELECTION OF LINCOLN, AND 


THE CIVIL WAR 


If John Brown and his band of twenty-one raiders had not attacked 
Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, in October 1859 in an effort to provoke slave 
revolts in the South, would the Civil War have broken out when it did, 
in April 1861? Would slavery have been formally abolished four years 


after that? —David S. Reynolds 
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Editorial 


NEWS & NOTES 


Regular readers of North & South are aware that we ran a spe- 
cial feature in our last issue (Vol. 8, No. 7) titled “Preservation Alert: 
Gettysburg’s Last Great Frontier.” In it, Gettysburg NMP ranger 
Troy Harman outlined the threat currently facing the Daniel Lady 
farm, a 145-acre tract of land that straddles the Hanover Road im- 
mediately east of town. Developers have set their sights on the area, 
with plans for the construction of new homes, hotels, and stores. 
In an effort to control this development, a $500,000 challenge grant 
was put forth for easement and archeological surveys, and, as Troy 
indicated, the grant needed to be matched as soon as possible. 

A few days before this issue went to press, Troy informed me 
that the response from concerned citizens has been “strong enough 
that the matching grant of $500,000 is now reachable.” But, he 
added, “A sustained effort is required.” Readers interested in learn- 
ing how they can help should contact Troy (Troy_Harman 
@nps.gov) or Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation Association presi- 
dent Kathi Schue (Gettysburg@pahouse.net). 


Se OO 


For several issues now we have announced our willingness to 
send complimentary copies of Ne-S to American military men and 
women currently deployed overseas who have an interest in the 
Civil War. To date, we have had several members of our armed 
forces take us up on the offer (see p. 5 for the most recent example). 

A few readers have contacted me over the last couple of months 
asking how they could send their own Ne&S back issues to our sol- 
diers. Until recently, I did not have a good answer for them. Last 
month, however, we were fortunate enough to hear about a non- 
profit organization called Operation Paperback, founded in 1999 
to collect “gently used books” and send them to U.S. troops de- 
ployed overseas (over 300,000 have been shipped to date). 

Those interested in donating items to the organization should 
visit their web site (http://operationpaperback.usmilitarysupport 
-org) to learn how. Operation Paperback’s Chrissy Honeywell tells 
me that new volunteers would be most welcome. As would the 
names of soldiers to whom books can be sent. “We need people to 
sign up their deployed family members on our web site so that we 
can get books to them,” she says. “We have lots of volunteers, but 
not as many TROOPS!” Please consider assisting these good folks 
with their efforts. 


RF 


Finally, I’m pleased to announce a new, semi-regular feature 
that we are launching in this issue. We're calling it “Best Of,” and 
we plan to use it to inform readers about the most interesting Civil 
War sites to see across the country. D. Scott Hartwig starts us off 
with a piece on the best spots to visit on the Gettysburg battlefield, 
and John Peterson will continue the Gettysburg theme in our next 
issue with an entry on what to see and do in the town itself. If there 
is a particular location you'd like us to spotlight in a future edition, 
please let me know (tjohnston@northandsouthmagazine.com). 
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As a Confederate partisan I always sub- 
scribed to the theory that the war was fought 
over the defense of home and hearth and for 
states’ rights. Slavery just ignited the blaze 
caused by regional differences and incompat- 
ibilities. True to a point, but oversimplified. Fo- 
cused on battles, tactics, strategy, and the men 
who fought the Civil War, I had only a cursory 
interest in the politics leading to the conflict. 
Lately, however, I’ve clarified my thinking along 
the broad issues of states’ rights, slavery, and 
secession. Because our Founding Fathers and 
members of the first Congress were unable to 
address the slavery issue in 1787 and 1790, the 
abolition/secession/emancipation crisis that 
culminated in the 1861-1865 war may have 
been preordained. 

I spent months plowing through William 
J. Cooper Jr’s Jefferson Davis: American, which 
contains a lengthy but comprehensive treat- 
ment of the congressional maneuvering pre- 
ceding secession. My understanding of the en- 
tanglement of slavery and states’ rights is based 
on Cooper’s analysis. The central concern from 
the Southern viewpoint, cloaked in the con- 
troversy of allowing slavery into the western 
territories, was maintaining a balance between 
new slave and free states. The power status quo 
in Congress, if swung in favor of the abolition- 
ists, would allow legislation affecting states’ 
rights (particularly the right to own slaves and 
to take one’s “property” wherever one desired). 
Whether one believes in the constitutionality 
of secession or the righteousness of Lincoln’s 
invasion of the South, there is no escaping the 
relationship between slavery and states’ rights, 
and thus slavery can’t be ignored as the major 
causative factor of the war. 

The seeds of the debate over slavery ger- 
minated during the foundation of our coun- 
try. Thomas Jefferson’s initial draft of the Dec- 
laration of Independence contained antislavery 
language that was scratched by the Continen- 
tal Congress, whose delegates recognized that 


WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS 
Letters are often edited for length so we can in- 
clude as many as possible. Write “Crossfire” via 
email: crossfire@northandsouthmagazine.com 
or mail letters to NORTH & SOUTH, 33756 Black 
Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 


Crossfire 


such phraseology would make the document 
unacceptable in the southern colonies. After the 
Revolutionary War the issue of slavery was 
known to be such a perilous topic that the Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1787 circumvented 
the matter altogether, deferring decision on the 
slave trade until 1808 and mentioning slavery 
in the Constitution in only nebulous terms. 

The issues of slavery and emancipation 
resurfaced in 1787 when Quakers, with Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s support, brought unsolicited 
resolutions to Congress proposing emancipa- 
tion. A political solution to this moral and eco- 
nomic problem would have included financial 
compensation of slaveowners and relocation of 
the freedmen elsewhere (no biracial society had 
ever existed up to that point in history). Both 
of these requirements were untenable. The 
problem remained unsolved. 

So whose fault was slavery? Southerners? 
No! By the 1850s the slave population had ex- 
ploded. Southern economics were so depen- 
dent on the “peculiar institution” that emanci- 
pation would have led to economic collapse and 
a biracial society that nobody was equipped to 
handle, even after 1865. Ironically, both South- 
ern slaveowners and the nation as a whole were 
held captive by slavery. 

Should the fault lie with the Founding Fa- 
thers for not resolving the issue at the time of 
the birth of our nation? No, the system of sla- 
very was already in place and well entrenched. 
Our fledgling nation inherited the system from 
colonial days, and any attempt to achieve eman- 
cipation would have precipitated the dissolu- 
tion of the fragile union of states. Even George 
Washington struggled with the issue of eman- 
cipation of his slaves, finding no solution in his 
lifetime. 

The responsibility, therefore, lies with the 
British, who allowed and encouraged slavery 
and the slave trade on this continent for their 
own economic benefit. Once slavery was in 
place in this country, there seemed to be no 
turning back. 

My thoughts have been shaped by Joseph 
J. Ellis’ Pulitzer Prize-winning Founding Broth- 
ers: The Revolutionary Generation, particularly 
the third chapter titled “The Silence.” The edi- 
tors would do the readership a great service if 
they could convince Mr. Ellis to condense this 
chapter into an article for North & South, thus 
providing a summation of events that made 
secession, perhaps war, and emancipation in- 
evitable from the beginning. 

—Chip Bragg, Thomasville, Georgia 


Ne&S ON THE HIGH SEAS 

Thanks for showing support for the troops 
in your magazine. I read North & South the 
most of all the magazines out there about the 
War Between the States. Yours shines a good 


amount of light on both sides, North and 
South—maybe that’s where you got the title? 
I have not been able to get North & South 
since we pulled out in October 2005 on the USS 
Theodore Roosevelt. However, my family sent 
me a copy (cause they know I like it) and I saw 
some guy from over here in it [letter from and 
photo of SFC Noel Hike Jr., Camp Phoenix, 
Afghanistan, in “Crossfire,” Vol. 8, No. 6]. [have 
sent a picture of me to show you that the navy 
loves your magazine too. 
—AM (aw) James Shillinglaw 
VFA-87 (Golden Warriors) 
Virginia Beach, VA 
On board the USS Theodore Roosevelt in Iraq 


Ep. Thanks very much to James for his letter. 
It’s always a pleasure to hear from our men and 
women in uniform. As I've said several times 
in recent issues, we would be glad to send cop- 
ies of North & South to the Civil War enthusi- 
asts among our military personnel currently 
deployed overseas (a package is on its way to 
James). Just drop me a line: tjohnston@ 
northandsouthmagazine.com. And please, 
keep the photos coming! 


OOPS! 

After reading “From The Grapevine” 
(“Crossfire,” Vol. 8, Number 7, p. 8) I must in- 
form you that I have finally found my “cause.” 
However lost and trivial my cause may be, it is 
my sworn duty never to raise my 1863 
Mansfield & Lamb cavalry saber in anger 
against misprints and/or errors discovered in 
any of my favorite Civil War magazines, North 
& South included. Therefore I write, or rather 
e-mail, you concerning the “Grapevine” note 
on poor old Jeff Davis’ discomfort at being rec- 
ognized on “Mary Chestnut’s verandah.” Mary 
Boykin CHESnut wrote a fascinating diary 
during the conflict that is regarded as one of 
the most celebrated journals of Civil War his- 
tory. As guardians of our Civil War history, we 
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owe Mrs. Chesnut the courtesy of at least spell- 
ing her name correctly. Because the second ref- 
erence in your note is in quotes you are exon- 
erated from error, but the first misspelling is 
unforgivable! May you dine with the chip- 
munks! Thanks for a great magazine of our 
heritage. 

—Kim Korich, via e-mail 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

I’m writing in reference to John M. Coski’s 
article “The War Between the Names,” which 
appeared in Vol. 8, No. 7. The Lee museum at 
Washington & Lee University displays the Joint 
Resolution of Congress that restored Robert E 
Lee’s citizenship in 1975. One of the listed rea- 
sons for restoring the general’s citizenship was 
his efforts of reconciliation following the “War 
Between the States.” This is the one time I have 
found where Congress officially gave the war 
that name. 

Speaking of names, I would like to encour- 
age modern historians to not change the name 
of Pickett’s Charge to the Pickett-Pettigrew- 
Armistead Advance, nor change the Battle of 
the Monitor and Merrimac to the Battle of the 
Monitor and Virginia. In both, the original 
names are part of the American lexicon. The 
new names, while adding a modicum of accu- 
racy, place these events into instant obscurity. 
It is difficult enough passing on the history of 
the Civil War without making unnecessary 
changes to names that only serve to erase the 
memory of the war. 

—Timothy Ake, Madison Heights, Virginia 


Se) OF 


Thank you for the enlightening article 
about the effort by Southerners to transform 
the “Civil War” into “The War Between the 
States.” It helps to explain the impression 
gained over a number of years that people who 
used the term “The War Between the States” in 
conversation were in fact making a political 
statement. 

In recent years an example of the conten- 
tion over the naming of the Civil War surfaced 
when a new publication called Columbiad 
came on the market and chose to use the sub- 
title “A Quarterly Review of the War Between 
the States.” As a charter subscriber to this jour- 
nal, I wrote to the editor inquiring why they 
chose an arguably controversial title, thinking 
that, if anything, it may alienate some poten- 
tial subscribers. 

This prompted an editorial in the next is- 
sue titled “The Name Game” in which the edi- 
tor took a philosophical stroll down memory 
lane regarding how various individuals and 
things got their names, including the Civil War. 
He maintained that Americans could not agree 
on what to call the war after it was over, and 
that the term “Civil War...suggests a one-sided 
interpretation of what the war was....” The 
publication’s editorial staff chose to use “The 
War Between the States” in the subtitle because 


“we wanted to call the war by a name that rep- 
resented the journal’s commitment to consid- 
ering all points of view.” 

Columbiad was an attempt to introduce a 
more scholarly journal to the Civil War read- 
ership, and in some respects was a precursor 
to North & South. Unfortunately the publica- 
tion went out of business after a relatively short 
period of time. Whether the subtitle and the 
editor’s explanation for choosing it had an af- 
fect on this outcome is unknown. 

—Tom Ryan 
Bethany Beach, Delaware 


ALLEGHENY ARSENAL 

In Volume 8, Number 7, | 
Albert A. Nofi [in his “Cross- “a 
fire” column] included a piece #7 
on page 8 titled “Some Unsung er. 
Casualties of the War.” In it he 
mentions that there were 186 
civilians employed at the Al- 
legheny Arsenal [at the 
time of the explosion 
there on September 17, 
1862]. I enclose a section 
of the Allegheny Arsenal 
payroll for September 
1862, which shows that 
there were at the time 950 
civilian employees. 

I also enclose a pho- 
tograph of the Allegheny 
Arsenal burial plot and 
grave marker. In the rear 
of the stone marker you 
can see a cyclone fence 
that separates Allegheny 
Cemetery from St. Mary 
Cemetery. There are fif- 
teen Catholic girls buried 
in St. Mary Cemetery. 

You have a fine magazine. I have been a 
subscriber since about 1995, and have never 
had any complaints. 

—lJohn L. Carnprobst, via e-mail 
AL NOFI RESPONDS: 
Thank you! 


HOLY SMOKE SCREEN? 

In his letter to “Crossfire,” M. Edward 
Hughes accuses me of “subtle swipes” at Chris- 
tianity and indicates that he has stopped sub- 
scribing to North & Southas a result (Ne&S, Vol. 
8, No. 7). I feel insulted, as I thought my 
“swipes” have been anything but subtle. But 
one man’s river is another man’s stream. 

In any case, Mr. Hughes’ letter must rank 
as one of the more remarkable contributions 
ever to appear in “Crossfire.” His inference that 
clerical support for slavery in the South was 
limited to “some Southern pastors of Protes- 
tant congregations” and the notion that “such 
ministers were the norm has never been 
proven” totally ignores historical reality, to put 
it mildly. I refer Mr. Hughes to the superb ar- 
ticle appearing several years ago in North & 
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South on the crucial role played by Protestant 
ministers of the antebellum South in support- 
ing slavery and fomenting secession if he re- 
quires clarification | John Patrick Daly’s “Amer- 
ica’s Holy War,” Ne=S, Vol. 6, No. 6]. These men 
were hardly a minority among their peers. 

As for Mr. Hughes’ biblical exegesis on 
how commands for slaves and slaveholders 
under the “New Covenant” applied to “early 
Christians who lived in another time and un- 
der very different circumstances” and that as 
the Gospel advanced, slavery “began to lose 
its grip,” I can only say that it must have been 


a 
Bfbenber Shit 


some grip, as slavery in Christian nations was 
not fully abolished until the late nineteenth 
century, fully 1,500 years after Christianity 
became the established religion in most of 
Europe! The “New Covenant” was mighty 
slow in sinking in. Hughes, of course, totally 
ignores the crucial role that the anti-clerical 
Enlightenment of the eighteenth century 
played in the gradual abolition of slavery. 
Among the Founding Fathers, it was Thomas 
Paine, an outspoken critic of Christianity, 
who denounced the biblical justification for 
slavery, and it was Protestant ministers who 
reviled and denounced him for it. These are 
historical facts. 

I cannot deny Hughes’ observation that 
“Jesus and his Apostles made no attempt to 
overthrow the institution (i.e., slavery) by 
force.” They could not have done so. However, 
it would have been nice if Jesus had at least 
condemned slavery outright and prohibited its 
practice by anyone who followed him. This he 
never did, despite preaching to many who were 
slaveholders or slaves, as those pro-slavery 
Protestant ministers were well aware. 


Lalso wish to note here that Hughes, in an 
attempt to link Christianity with emancipation, 
refers to Abraham Lincoln as a Christian. As 
North & South established years ago in a de- 
tailed article on Lincoln’s religious views {Ed- 
ward Steers Jr’s “A Question of Faith: Was 
Abraham Lincoln a Christian?” Ne>S, Vol. 2, 
No. 7], Lincoln never joined a Christian church. 
Two of his closest intimates, i.e., his law part- 
ner William Herndon and his son Robert, ac- 
knowledged that Lincoln was not a believer in 
the Trinity. So how could Lincoln have been a 
Christian? 

Finally, I leave it to readers of North & 
South to evaluate Hughes’ claim that Robert E. 
Lee and Stonewall Jackson, “both Christians,” 
disapproved of slavery. If this is true, then they 
certainly picked the wrong side! 

—Dennis Middlebrooks 
Brooklyn, New York 


THE MEADE / SICKLES 
CONTROVERSY 

Asa frequent reader of your magazine (ac- 
tually I’ve picked up almost every issue by now) 
I find it fascinating to read other Civil War 
buffs’ ideas as presented in the “Crossfire” sec- 
tion of your magazine. Most letters are pre- 
sented with good displays of knowledge, curi- 
osity, or combinations thereof. Some (notably 
Dr. David Caskey of Louisiana [in Vol. 8, No. 
7] and Anthony Lombardi of Virginia [in Vol. 
8, No. 6]) reveal their authors’ stark partisan- 
ship. They knock Lincoln and his administra- 
tion for a variety of sins, from being racist, to- 
talitarian, and, somehow, both Communist 
and Nazi simultaneously. While I'll let the true 
Lincoln experts such as Harold Holzer debate 
these folks on a point-by-point basis, I feel the 
need to comment on the fact that while these 
folks enjoy picking on Lincoln’s weaknesses 
(real or perceived) in terms of human rights, 
they tend to let their hero, Jefferson Davis, off 
the hook completely. Davis allowed mistreat- 
ment ranging from the destruction of prop- 
erty to the murder of Union sympathizers in 
areas of the Confederacy like upper East Ten- 
nessee, northern Alabama, and pro-Union Ger- 
man settlements in parts of Texas. These Lin- 
coln critics also neglect to remind the reading 
public about Davis’ own crackdowns on the 
writ of habeas corpus within the Confederacy. 
Perhaps these gentlemen should begin read- 
ing and commenting on articles and books that 
cover abridgements of civil liberties by Davis 
and his administration. It would be interest- 
ing to see their opinions on those miscarriages 
of justice, Confederate style. 

My real purpose for writing, however, is 
to clear the air about George G. Meade’s in- 
tentions for Daniel Sickles’ far left flank (Little 
Round Top or just short of it). Dr. Kevin 
Sundbye (in “Crossfire,” Vol. 8, No. 6) expresses 
confusion and Mr. John Braden (Vol. 8, No. 7) 
begins with a faulty assumption about Meade’s 
intended deployment for Sickles’ left. A look 


on page 1 13 of Richard Sauers’ book A Caspian 
Sea of Ink: The Meade-Sickles Controversy re- 
veals a little-known but clear-cut piece of evi- 
dence that Meade’s intention was that Sickles’ 
left should rest on Little Round Top—an entry 
in the Official Records (Vol. 27, part 1, page 839) 
by Colonel John H. Patrick, in which he states 
that his 5th Ohio and the 147th Pennsylvania 
were “detached from Candy’s First Brigade of 
Geary’s Division and ordered to occupy Little 
Round Top. Patrick deployed the two regi- 
ments on the hill, with skirmishers thrown for- 
ward along Houck’s Ridge.” While no reports 
exist from Greene’s Third Brigade of Geary’s 
division, Sauers presents a letter from Captain 
Charles P. Horton to John Bachelder. Horton's 
letter describes the brigade as being “formed 
in line of battalions en masse and supported 
by the Ist (Candy’s) moved over a small but 
rocky hill in our front descending the slope on 
the other side.” 

Beyond that, Major General David Birney, 
one of Sickles’ division commanders, states in 
the Official Records: “At 7 a.m., under orders 
from Major-General Sickles, I relieved Geary’s 
division, and formed a line, resting its left on 
the Sugar Loaf Mountain (Little Round Top) 
and the right thrown in a direct line toward 
the cemetery, connecting on the right with the 
Second Division of this corps” (OR, Vol. 27, 
Part 1, page 482). In testimony to the Joint 
Committee on the Conduct of the War, Birney 
asserts, “Upon the 2d of July I was ordered to 
relieve Geary’s division of the 12th corps, that 
during the night had bivouacked on my left” 
(Committee on the Conduct of the War, page 
366). Now let us remember what Meade told 
Sickles—that he was to occupy the same posi- 
tion that Geary held overnight. Sickles ac- 
knowledged this himself to the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Conduct of the War: “I was directed 
by him (Meade) to relieve a division of the 12th 
corps, (General Geary’s, I believe) which was 
massed a little to my left, and which had taken 
position there during the night.” Sickles, while 
he admits to the location of Geary’s division, 
had stated that Geary’s people were not in po- 
sition. Sickles claimed that he never had help 
from any of Geary’s staff officers, but in an 1870 
letter, Geary claimed otherwise, that he had 
offered the use of one of his staff to Sickles to 
show exactly where and how he deployed. Sick- 
les declined the help, though, stating that “he 
would attend to matters in due time.” Geary 
felt the need to rejoin the rest of his corps and 
left, not choosing to wait on Sickles. 

What does the above show us? First, I be- 
lieve, that Meade intended for Sickles’ left to 
rest on Little Round Top. Second, Sickles’ de- 
clining help in positioning his corps is an in- 
dicator that he was determined not to stay 
where he was ordered come hell or high water. 
In fact, early in the morning, he had his people 
clear the fences from their immediate front 
(something I learned during a conversation 
with noted Civil War (continued on page 94) 


DO YOU KNOW? 


1. General U. S. Grant, in his General 
Orders No. 11 of December 17, 1862, 
expelled these people from his 
department. 

. Name of the Union warship sunk by 
the CSS Hunley. 

3. The Battle of Hatcher’s Run (February 
5-7, 1865) was also known by what 
name? 

. The opposing commanders in this 
battle were John Newton and William 
Miller. 

. This regiment was nicknamed “The 
Red-Legged Devils from Brooklyn.” 

. This architect was the general 
secretary of the United States Sanitary 
Commission. 

TEASER: This Union officer from Iowa 

later had a university named after him. 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are 
below. If you know the answer to the 
teaser question, send it to: NORTH & 
SOUTH, 31718 Old Ranch Park Lane, 
Auberry, CA 93602. The author of the cor- 
rect answer drawn from the North & 
South hat will win a free book prize. 


E 
Fs 
5 
4 


Patrick Henry 

WE HAVE A WINNER! The Teaser 
question in Volume 8, #6, was “Confeder- 
ate general Joseph E. Johnston was this 
Revolutionary War patriot’s grand- 
nephew.” The answer is Patrick Henry. We 
received dozens of correct answers, and the 
name drawn from the NeS hat was that 
of George Ackley Kaut of Akron, Ohio. 
He receives as his book prize a copy of John 
Marszalek’s Sherman’s March to the Sea. 


DYK ANSWERS 
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SHORT ROUNDS 


Who Surrendered Arkansas 
Post? 

On January 11, 1863, Fort Hind- 
man, at Arkansas Post, surrendered to 
Union troops under Major General Wil- 
liam T. Sherman and Major General 
John McClernand after a short siege 
(January 9-11, 1863), during which Fed- 
eral infantry had been supported by a 
squadron of gunboats under Rear Ad- 
miral David D. Porter. It was an impor- 
tant step toward the Union effort to se- 
cure control of the Mississippi, because 
the fort was in a position to interdict 
river traffic. In addition, the fort blocked 
the mouth of the Arkansas River, so that 
its capture not only freed up a long 
stretch of the Mississippi to Union ship- 
ping, but also opened a riverine route 
into the heart of Arkansas. 

Confederate brigadier general Tho- 
mas Churchill of Kentucky, a Mexican 
War veteran who had seen action at 
Wilson’s Creek, Pea Ridge, and before 
Richmond, had been assigned to com- 
mand at Arkansas Post only about a 
month earlier. An energetic officer, he 
had completed the earthenwork de- 
fenses, Although built quickly, work only 
having begun a few weeks before 
Churchill’s arrival, Fort Hindman was by 
no means an improvised installation. 
The main work was a four-bastioned, 
diamond-shaped fort, each side about 
three hundred feet long. It was equipped 
with nearly a dozen cannon, which had 
a dominating view of the Mississippi for 
more than a mile in either direction. In 
addition, there were outworks in the 
form of a series of rifle pits that stretched 
westward for almost a mile to Post 
Bayou, a broad tributary of the Arkan- 
sas, which joins it just before the Arkan- 
sas meets the Mississippi, a few hundred 
yards south of the fort. The whole was 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


manned by some five thousand troops 
from Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana. It 
was an imposing position, and Churchill 
fully expected to be able to resist the Yan- 
kees for some time. So why did he sur- 
render so quickly? 

Well, in fact, Churchill didn’t surren- 
der Fort Hindman. The fort was surren- 
dered after Colonel Robert R. Garland 
of the 6th Texas Infantry, who com- 
manded one of Churchill’s brigades, had 
raised a white flag. 

Shortly after the surrender Chur- 
chill and his senior officers were with 
Sherman. Addressing Garland, Churchill 
demanded, “Why did you display the 
white flag?” 

Garland replied, “I received orders 
to do so from one of your staff.” 

Churchill denied that such orders 
had been given. When Garland insisted, 
Sherman noted that “angry words were 
exchanged.” So heated did the situation 
become that Garland asked Sherman to 
segregate him from the other Confeder- 
ate officers, lest they do him harm, a re- 
quest that the general granted. 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> Hearing that secessionist Virginians 
might attack Washington D.C. on the 
night of April 20, 1861, Captain John 
B. Magruder, on duty in the capital, 
informed his troops, “If the rebels 
come tonight, we'll give them hell; but 
tomorrow I shall send in my resigna- 
tion, and become a rebel myself,” 
which is exactly what he did. 

> A Japanese diplomatic delegation that 
toured the United States in the spring 
of 1860 found the country a strange 
and uncomfortable place, but ex- 
pressed delight in both ice cream and 
champagne. 

> The town of Winchester, in the Shen- 
andoah Valley, is said to have changed 
hands seventy-two times during the 
Civil War, but a recent study suggests 
that in fact it may have gone back and 
forth between Yanks and Rebs as many 
as ninety-eight times. 

> Major Robert Anderson, who com- 
manded Fort Sumter at the outbreak 
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But what had happened? Was 
Churchill lying, or was Garland? Appar- 
ently, the answer is neither. 

What seems to have occurred was a 
result of the “fog of war.” During the 
fighting, orders were being passed down 
the line by word of mouth. One of 
Garland’s soldiers, Samuel T. Foster of 
the 24th Texas Cavalry (Dismounted), 


Virginia Historical Society 


Brigadier General Thomas Churchill (postwar). 


of the Civil War, was the son of Colo- 
nel Richard C. Anderson, who had 
distinguished himself during the 
American Revolution, and Sarah 
Marshall, a cousin of famed Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall, and thus also, al- 
beit more distantly, of General George 
C. Marshall. 

> Jefferson Davis once armed a group 
of slaves and led them against a gang 
of white marauders who were raid- 
ing plantations in western Mississippi, 
demonstrating a curious loophole in 
the otherwise stringent Southern cus- 
toms regarding slaves and weapons, 
whites and blacks. 

> Apparently, during its short but no- 
table life, the Confederate ironclad 
Virginia (the former USS Merrimac) 
never had an officially assigned cap- 
tain, the ship being commanded by 
whomever was the senior officer 
aboard. 

> In 1849 a group of Cuban exiles ap- 
proached Robert E. Lee to offer him 


——, EE ———————————————————————————————— 


“In battle, a general’s duties insofar as they are reducible to rule, 
are—first, to fight; second, to fight to the best advantage.” 
—Brigadier General Charles F. Smith to Brigadier General Lew Wallace, September 1861. 


Reproduced from the Encyclopedia of 19h Century Land Warfar 


remarked that “any word that came to 
us from either way was passed without 
waiting to inquire whether it was a le- 
gitimate order or not.” Thus, when 
“someone on our left cries out—‘Hoist 
the white flag on the fort—pass the word 
down the line,” Garland assumed it was 
an order to surrender. 

So Fort Hindman seems to have sur- 
rendered as a result of what was prob- 
ably a panicked cry from one of the 
troops, which was picked up and passed 
along the line. 

Leaving one to wonder, on how 
many other occasions has the outcome 
of a battle been similarly decided? 


Yankee Ingenuity? 

By order of Secretary of War Judah 
P. Benjamin, early in the war the Con- 
federacy established a military prison at 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, for the purpose of 
housing suspected Union sympathiz- 
ers—Tories, as they were called—from 
Alabama and surrounding states, most 
notably eastern Tennessee. Later, as 
Union forces moved into Tennessee, Fed- 


command of an expedition to liber- 
ate their native land from the Span- 
iards, an offer that he wisely declined, 
as most of the volunteers ended up 
standing before adobe walls, awaiting 
execution by firing squad. 


eral troops who were being held in pris- 
oner-of-war camps in the state, chiefly 
at Memphis, were also sent to Tusca- 
loosa. With the heavy fighting in Tennes- 
see and northern Alabama and Missis- 
sippi in the spring of 1862, still more 
prisoners reached Tuscaloosa, among 
them Brigadier General Benjamin M. 
Prentiss, who had defended the 
“Hornet’s Nest” during the Battle of 
Shiloh. Although never a major prisoner- 
of-war camp, some thousands of men 
were frequently housed at Tuscaloosa at 
various times during the war, including 
Confederate deserters awaiting process- 
ing back into the ranks. 

Now, the experience of a prisoner 
of war can range from one of pure hor- 
ror to one of total boredom. In the case 
of the Union men held at Tuscaloosa, at 
least early in the war, boredom was the 
principal problem with which they had 
to cope. And, having nothing better to 
focus their minds, some of them got into 
a little mischief. 

The military prison at Tuscaloosa 
was made up of a number of unrelated 


> The “Sibley Stove” used for heating 
squad tents, invented in 1857 by 
Henry Hopkins Sibley, later a very 
inept Confederate brigadier, re- 
mained in service until after World 
War I. 


eo “ 


Frederic Remington's post-Civil War scene, “Christmas in a Sibley tent, around a Sibley stove?” 


structures, including a dilapidated paper 
mill (the owners having swindled the 
government), as well as the former 
“Tuscaloosa Lunatic Asylum” and an old 
hotel. One day, while exploring the more 
obscure corners of one of the prison 
buildings, some of the inmates—appar- 
ently Rhode Islanders—discovered an 
old printing press, along with some ink 
and a supply of paper. 

One of the men seems to have had 
some knowledge of printing. Or perhaps 
of another craft. With a little help he set 
up a modest counterfeiting operation. 
Being careful not to turn out too much 
money, he and his comrades used the bo- 
gus currency to buy food and other items 
from the guards. They were soon caught, 
though not before they had put about 
$300 in phony Confederate bills into cir- 
culation. 

The Tuscaloosa military prison con- 
tinued to function for most of the war. 
Early in 1865, as Union forces began op- 
erating with considerable freedom in 
northern Alabama, it was closed. On 
April 4, 1865, Tuscaloosa was raided by 
troopers from Major General James H. 
Wilson’s cavalry corps, who torched the 
military and railroad facilities, with con- 
tingent damage to other structures. 


Judson Kilpatrick, Stephen 
Hurlbut, and the War of the 
Pacific 

In 1879 war broke out between Peru 
and Bolivia on the one hand and Chile 
on the other. A consequence of overlap- 
ping territorial claims supplemented by 
a little greed and some incompetence in 
high places, the War of the Pacific (1879- 
1884) was the largest international war 
in the history of the Americas. It was also 
of enormous interest to the United 
States, which feared possible interven- 
tion by a major European power—Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, or the Netherlands— 
that had important commercial interests 
in the warring countries. 

In 1881 James G. “Jingo Jim” Blaine 
was appointed secretary of state by James 
Garfield, who had handily beaten him 
in the race to be the Republican presi- 
dential candidate; Blaine, one of the few 
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notable Republican politicians who had 
not served in the Civil War, didn’t stand 
a chance against Garfield’s distinguished 
war record. Blaine had long been inter- 
ested in Latin America, and one of his 
main policy goals was to promote peace 
and close commercial ties among the 
nations of the hemisphere, with the U.S. 
at the helm. So upon becoming secretary 
he decided to use the good offices of the 
United States to get the combat- 
ants to reach a negotiated peace, 
a move that some leaders in the 
belligerent nations had long 
urged. 

To this end, Blaine ap- 
pointed new ministers to the 
principal warring nations. 
Former Union major general 
Stephen Hurlbut, one of the 
most distinguished citizen-sol- 
diers of the Civil War and the 
first commander of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, was dis- 
patched to Peru, and former 
Major General Judson Kilpat- 
rick, a West Pointer who had 
made quite a name for himself 
commanding cavalry in the late 
war, was sent to Chile. Both 
men were carefully briefed on 
Blaine’s proposals. These essentially came 
down to getting the belligerents to agree 
to reject the principle of territorial trans- 
fer by right of conquest, which amounted 
to asking Chile to respect the territorial 
integrity of Peru—Blaine seems to have 
totally overlooked Bolivia in his instruc- 
tions—and to accept status quo ante 
bellumas the basis for peace, though with 
Peru paying an indemnity to Chile. Since 
the beginning of the war the Chileans had 
won a stunning series of victories by sea 
and by land, culminating in the capture 
of Lima itself early in 1881. So the Chil- 
eans had little interest in accepting 
Blaine’s proposals. 

Meanwhile, the two new ministers 
reported to their posts. And both soon 
became part of the problem, each iden- 
tifying closely with the interests of “their” 
country. Hurlbut threatened American 
intervention if Chile did not accede to 
Blaine’s program, while meddling in a 
civil war that was raging in Peru over the 
succession to the presidency, clashing 
with the other members of the diplo- 
matic corps, and helping to strengthen 
the Peruvian army to enable it to con- 


tinue resisting the Chileans, allegedly 
even using a U.S. Navy vessel to trans- 
port money and personnel to the Peru- 
vian resistance in the occupied portion 
of the country. Kilpatrick, meanwhile, 
became a strong advocate for the Chil- 
ean demands for territorial expansion, 
while finding the time to marry a young 
upper-class Chilean woman of very dis- 
tinguished lineage. 


Secretary of State James G. Blaine (above), Major General Judson Kilpatrick 


(top right), and Major General Stephen Hurlbut. 


Naturally, relations between the two 
men deteriorated rapidly, to the point 
where one might say that they were hav- 
ing their own little civil war. Now a more 
effective secretary of state might have 
managed to keep things under control, 
but Blaine was not the man, and by mid- 
year the government of the United States 
was in considerable turmoil, since Presi- 
dent Garfield was mortally wounded by 
an assassin in July, and lingered until 
mid-September. The best that Blaine 
could do was to call for a Pan-American 
conference to discuss the war, and a flock 
of other international problems in the 
hemisphere, which he suggested should 
meet in late 1882! So Kilpatrick and 
Hurlbut continued offering advice to 
their respective countries that was con- 
trary to the official policies of the United 
States, bringing each of them consider- 
able popularity in “his” country. In fact, 
the situation eventually grew so bad that 
there was a Congressional investigation, 
though by that time the problem of the 
feuding ministers had become moot. To- 
ward the end of 1881, Kilpatrick took 
sick, and was soon confined to his bed, 
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though it appears he thoughtfully al- 
lowed his Chilean bride to discharge 
some of his ministerial duties. He died 
in Santiago on December 2, 1881, and 
was given a splendid funeral by the grate- 
ful Chileans. Not to be outdone, Hurlbut 
also shortly took sick, and died at Callao 
on March 27, 1882, which permitted the 
Peruvians to give their American minis- 
ter a splendid funeral. 

In the end, peace came 
without much input from 
the United States, with both 
Peru and Bolivia ceding ter- 
ritory to Chile, although 
nearly 125 years later neither 
power has fully accepted the 
outcome. 


Note: The War of the Pacific 
and High Fashion. During 
their short life together 
Judson Kilpatrick and his 
Chilean bride had just one 
child, Laura Delphine Kil- 
patrick. She married Harry 
Hayes Morgan, and their 
daughter, Gloria Laura 
Mercedes Morgan, married 
Reginald Claypoole Morgan, 
and was the mother of Gloria 
Vanderbilt, the fashion designer. 


BIOFILE 
The Prince and Princess zu 
Salm-Salm 

There is an old tale about a certain 
European officer who, seeking a commis- 
sion in the Union army from Lincoln, 
included among his qualifications the 
fact that he was the scion of one of the 
oldest and noblest families in Germany, 
to which the president replied, “Oh, never 
mind that, you will not find that to be an 
obstacle to your advancement,” or words 
to that effect. 

If the tale is true, then the officer in 
question is likely to have been Felix 
Constantin Alexander Johann Nepo- 
muck, the Prince zu Salm-Salm (1828- 
1870). The younger son of the reigning 
Furst zu Salm-Salm, Felix was educated 
at the cadet school in Berlin, and at eigh- 
teen was commissioned a second lieuten- 
ant in the Prussian army. After a year in 
the Guard Cuirassiers, he was transferred 
to the 11th Hussars. He first saw action 
during the First (continued on page 96) 
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**Set Your Spades to Work” 
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The use of field fortifications has 
long been noted as a distinctive element 
of Civil War military operations, but the 
subject has not been studied in detail 
until recently. Observers and historians 
have tended to emphasize three main 
lines of interpretation: (1) that there was 
comparatively little use of fieldworks in 
the early part of the war but that reliance 
on them greatly intensified with the cam- 
paigns of 1864-1865; (2) that the full 
employment of the rifle musket by Union 
and Confederate armies by 1863 gave rise 
to this intense reliance the next year; and 
(3) that the rank and file initiated most 


Above: “Bridges and rifle pits at U.S. Ford} Alfred 
R. Waud’s sketch of Union troops crossing the 
Rappahannock during the Chancellorsville 
Campaign. 
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of the digging without orders from their 
superiors, as they recognized sooner than 
the generals how important it was to seek 
protection in the face of murderous, 
long-range volleys from an enemy now 
armed with modern weapons.! 

All three lines of interpretation are 
open to question. First, it is important to 
recognize that field fortifications were 
used very often during the early phase of 
the war as well as during its last year. 
Union and Confederate troops used 
fieldworks in forty-seven percent of the 
battles fought in the eastern theatre from 
April 1861 through April 1864. In com- 
parison, American or foreign troops em- 
ployed them in thirty-one percent of 108 
battles fought from the French and In- 
dian War to the Mexican War. The use of 
fieldworks during 1861-1863 should be 
viewed as a matter of degree, not of ab- 
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in the Chancellorsville Campaign 


solutes. The first half of the conflict saw 


more use of fieldworks than during any 
previous phase of American military his- 
tory, and was a transition phase to the 
even more intense employment of 
trenches in 1864. 

Second, the continued presence of 
the enemy within striking distance, rather 
than the widespread use of the rifle mus- 
ket, was the key factor in leading to the 
heavy use of fieldworks. Fortifications 
were utilized in campaigns early in the 
war even when smoothbores were com- 
mon. Lieutenant General Ulysses S. Grant 
introduced the concept of continuous 
campaigning when he became general- 
in-chief of Union armies in March 1864, 
setting up the intense use of fieldworks 
in the last year of the conflict. Moreover, 
trench warfare did not dominate every 
campaign during 1864-1865. When both 


armies broke contact following the fall of 
Atlanta, Major General William T. 
Sherman’s army group and General John 
B. Hood’s Army of Tennessee conducted 
highly mobile campaigns in opposite di- 
rections, deeply penetrating territory 
controlled by their enemies. Fieldworks 
continued to play a modest role in late- 
war mobile campaigns, but the most in- 
tense phase of their use occurred when- 
ever opposing armies remained locked in 
close contact for lengthy periods of time. 

Finally, the private soldiers were not 
solely responsible for this phenomenon. 
Middle-ranked officers on the regimen- 
tal, brigade, and division levels often or- 
dered their men to dig in, and even corps 
and army commanders did so on occa- 
sion. But the infantrymen were over- 
whelmingly responsible for doing the la- 
bor. While engineer officers normally laid 
out the lines to be fortified, there were 
far too few engineer troops available in 
either army to do the bulk of the work. 
They were more often used for bridge and 
road construction, and to build the more 
refined aspects of fieldworks like artillery 
emplacements.* 

The Chancellorsville Campaign was 
a watershed in the growing reliance on 
field fortifications in the eastern theatre 
of the war. The use of fieldworks had been 
gaining ground in fits and starts ever 
since the Confederates employed them 
right after First Bull Run to protect 
Manassas Junction. Both sides used them 
widely during the Peninsula Campaign. 
Buoyed by their victory over Major Gen- 
eral George B. McClellan in the Seven 
Days, General Robert E. Lee’s men paid 
little attention to fieldworks at Second 
Manassas or at Antietam, but the Army 
of Northern Virginia partially dug in at 
Fredericksburg to repel assaults by the 
Army of the Potomac.* 

The study of fieldworks in the 
Chancellorsville Campaign demands an 
examination of the fortification rem- 
nants that are currently on the battlefield, 
and thus some familiarity with the tech- 
nical terms of earthwork construction is 
needed. The primary feature of a field- 
work was a trench, which provided shel- 
ter for the soldiers and a fighting plat- 
form for defending a position. The dirt 
was thrown forward, normally on a pile 
of logs, to form a parapet, which covered 
the upper half of the body. Sometimes 
the trench is called an interior ditch. If 


time and opportunity allowed, the sol- 
dier could dig an exterior ditch in front 
of the parapet to make it more difficult 
for an attacker to scale the earthen 
mound, and to obtain more dirt to 
heighten the parapet. A traverse is an- 
other earthen embankment built at an 
angle to the main trench to protect the 
soldier from flanking, or enfilade, fire. 
Obstructions in front of the main line de- 
signed to trip an attacker included slash- 
ing and abatis. Most contemporaries used 
these terms interchangeably, but there is 
a real difference. A slashing consisted of 
cutting down all trees for a distance in 
front of the parapet and letting them lie 
where they fell, all pointing toward the 
enemy. An abatis was a carefully con- 
structed line of felled timber or branches, 
arranged so that the limbs interlocked to 
form a continuous front.4 


of his army on a long flanking march up 
the north side of the Rappahannock and 
Rapidan Rivers. He outnumbered Lee 
with 134,000 men compared to 40,000 
Confederates. The flanking column 
started on April 27, 1863, and began to 
cross the Rapidan above its junction with 
the Rappahannock two days later. 
Hooker advanced four corps from the 
fords to occupy Chancellorsville, a key 
crossroads ten miles west of Fred- 
ericksburg and four miles south of the 
junction of the Rapidan and Rappahan- 
nock, on April 30.° 

Hooker stopped around Chancel- 
lorsville as his men constructed field for- 
tifications on the night of April 30. The 
troops of Brigadier General John W. 
Geary’s division of the XII Corps cut trees 
for three hundred feet in front of their 
position to create a slashing. Union en- 


Ne 


Traverses, built at an angle to the main trench line, protected soldiers from flanking, or enfilade, fire, as 
did those pictured here at the Union's Fort Sedgwick during the Petersburg Campaign of 1864. 


THE CAMPAIGN AND THE 
FORTIFICATIONS 

Major General Joseph Hooker 
planned carefully to avoid the mistake 
made by his predecessor, Major General 
Ambrose E. Burnside, in attacking Lee’s 
strong position outside Fredericksburg. 
He left the I and VI Corps at Falmouth 
to keep Lee occupied and took the rest 


gineers laid out works along the semi-cir- 
cular line and the infantrymen used axes 
and shovels to build them. “To most of 
us this was an unfamiliar effort,” recalled 
Rice C. Bull of the 123rd New York, a regi- 
ment in Brigadier General Alpheus S. 
Williams division of the XII Corps. Bull’s 
unit was relatively new and had not yet 
been under fire. “But as farm boys we all 
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knew how to handle both an ax and 
shovel and by ten that night had a good 
defense in our front. There was a lot of 
fallen timber that we gathered and placed 
lengthwise, then dug a trench behind, 
with the dirt thrown over the logs. The 
trench was over two feet deep, wide 
enough for the line to stand in and with 
the embankment the total depth was five 
feet.” The green soldiers slept in their first 
fortified line of battle that night.° 
Hooker ordered a cautious advance 
toward Fredericksburg on May | and 
neared a low ridge that lay outside the 


eastern edge of the Wilderness, near a | 


Baptist meeting house called Zoan 
Church. By now well aware of the dan- 
ger, Lee dispatched Lieutenant General 
Thomas J. (“Stonewall”) Jackson’s corps 
to the area, and the rebels managed to 
occupy the ridge just before the Federal 
vanguard arrived. Some Confederates 
began to dig in as Jackson pushed ahead 
and forced Hooker’s column back toward 
Chancellorsville.’ 

This effectively blocked any Federal 
approach to the Fredericksburg fortifica- 
tions from the west. The Federals dug in 
more strongly around Chancellorsville. 
Hooker’s men used bayonets, tin plates, 
boards, pointed sticks, and their hands if 
axes and shovels were not available. They 
constructed a line six miles long, enough 
to accommodate two-thirds of Hooker’s 
infantry and thirty-one batteries. The left 
rested on the Rappahannock River one 
mile downstream from United States 
Ford and the right rested on Orange 
Plank Road west of Chancellorsville. 
There were no natural defensive features 


on the right, where Major General Oliver 
Otis Howard’s XI Corps was positioned. 
The modern remnants of Hooker’s de- 
fensive line have no ditch in front, but 
the Federals dug a good trench. They 
failed, however, to add traverses except 
in a few isolated locations.® 

The most prominent section of 
Hooker’s line was the angle that protected 
the road junction at Chancellorsville, 
held by the XII Corps. It curved south, 
then west, and then north to make a half 
circle around the crossroads. The XI 
Corps continued the line westward along 
Orange Turnpike. The eastern and south- 
ern stretches of the XII Corps line has 
slight remnants that show a trench and 
parapet but no ditch. Despite the long 
curves in the line, there are no traverses. 
On the right of the XII Corps line, just 
south of Orange Turnpike, remnants of 
the earthwork also show a trench and 
parapet but no ditch. There are two fir- 
ing bays, large enough for a couple of 
men and made by building short 
traverses across the trench. The right end 
of this line stops one hundred yards short 
of the turnpike. An exten- 
sion runs forward of the 
end, toward the west, for 
about ten feet. 

The XII Corps con- 
tinued the line north of 


General Robert E. Lee (left) and 
Major General Joseph Hooker. 

Below: Edwin Forbes’ sketch of 
the Army of the Potomac on the 
march to Chancellorsville. = 
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Orange Turnpike as well. Again, there is 
a trench and parapet but no ditch in 
front. A ravine lies in front of the work 
and, in this generally low-lying ground, 
the line runs along a slight rise that is 
both the natural and military crest. The 
Federals constructed six traverses at the 
end of this line, just before it crossed an- 
other ravine. The traverses join the main 
parapet at an angle and the earth is 
banked to protect the men from an enfi- 
lade fire from the right. There are a couple 
of detached sections of works on the 
other side of this ravine, apparently sig- 
nifying some confusion about how far the 
line should continue.” 

Two Confederate engineer officers 
scouted the Union earthworks that 
curved around the road junction at 
Chancellorsville and reported them too 
strong to risk a frontal attack, but Jack- 
son still wanted to take the offensive. 
When Confederate cavalrymen reported 
Howard’s right flank in the air, he and 
Lee planned a turning movement to roll 
it up. This was a bold and crucial deci- 
sion in shaping the course of the battle. 


a a ee TS 


Lee demonstrated that he had no inten- 
tion of giving up his entrenched position 
on the bluffs outside Fredericksburg and 
retiring south. He meant to fight it out 
here, ten miles west of that town in the 
confusing environment of the Wilder- 
ness, and hold the line of the Rappa- 
hannock at all costs. 

Field fortifications would help Lee 
implement his aggressive plan. Major 
General Richard H. Anderson positioned 
three brigades of his division between 
Hooker and Fredericksburg, three and a 
half miles from Chancellorsville. Lee sent 
his chief engineer, Lieutenant Colonel 
William Proctor Smith, to help Ander- 
son lay out a defensive line. “Set all your 
spades to work as vigorously as possible,” 
Lee instructed Anderson. It was the first 
time that Lee ordered his infantrymen to 
dig in on the eve of a major battle. They 
constructed what a Mississippian called 
“ample rifle pits.” The works were prob- 
ably no stronger than the ones Hooker's 
men had already built at Chancellorsville, 


and they were closer to Chancellorsville 
than the line started on May 1 at Zoan 
Church. While Anderson and a portion 
of Major General Lafayette McLaws’ di- 
vision held this line, Lee sent Jackson and 
29,400 men, accompanied by 108 guns, 
on a long flank march. That left only 
14,000 men and twenty-four guns to hold 
the Federals in check. Major General 
Jubal A. Early commanded 12,400 Con- 
federates manning the works at Fred- 
ericksburg against Major General John 
Sedgwick. Only through the use of 
fieldworks, and blessed by Hooker’s cau- 
tion, could Lee take such a calculated risk 
as dividing his already outnumbered 
army in the face of the enemy.'° 

Lee was using fieldworks as a pivot 
for an attack, a classic tactic taught by 
Dennis Hart Mahan in his courses at West 
Point and in his influential manual A 
Complete Treatise on Field Fortifications, 
originally published in 1836. The works 
held by Anderson and McLaws primarily 
were meant for defensive purposes, to 


protect the approach to the rear of the 
positions at Fredericksburg, but they also 
helped to give Lee the opportunity to 
mass the majority of his available man- 
power for an offensive strike. 

The rest of Hooker’s army contin- 
ued to dig in on May 2, unaware of the 
impending disaster. Soldiers in the 118th 
Pennsylvania of the V Corps used the 
largest logs they could find to build a 
breastwork at least three feet high. “The 
men worked with the energy of despair 
to erect this covering,’ reported Captain 
Francis Adams Donaldson. These Penn- 
sylvanians had never built fieldworks 
before but the men invested a lot of time 
and energy on them."! 

Howard, however, failed to protect 
his vulnerable XI Corps adequately. 
Hooker's staff members were aware that 
the army’s right flank was not secure, and 
there was talk at headquarters about pull- 
ing it back to connect to the river. Howard 
assured everyone he could hold, and the 
decision was made to bolster the right 
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“with breastwork and abatis.” But 
Howard’s men failed to fortify properly. 
The works in his front were light and in- 
termittent and he refused his right flank 
only in the most perfunctory way. Two 
regiments and two companies of a third 
regiment continued the line at a right 
angle to the rear, with only some light 
abatis in their front. The corps needed 
substantial entrenchments for it had no 
terrain advantage along Orange Turn- 
pike. Colonel Adolphus Bushbeck’s bri- 
gade constructed the so-called Bushbeck 
Line, which ran north from the main XI 
Corps position at Dowdall’s Tavern, 
about one and a half miles from the west- 
ern end of the line. The Bushbeck Line 
was quickly dug on the morning of May 
2 and was not yet finished when Jackson 
struck late that afternoon. The trench was 
so shallow that soldiers had to kneel or 
lie down to be protected and there were 
no artillery emplacements, yet the line 
was a good traverse that could have 
played a large role in stopping Jackson if 
it had been long and deep enough. After 
Jackson attacked, the Bushbeck Line 
quickly filled with large numbers of 
troops and a battery took position near 
it. The men were too crowded and the 
potential advantages of the work evapo- 
rated. '? 

When Jackson’s men hit the XI 
Corps on the evening of May 2, they 
pushed the Federals back along the en- 
tire length of their line. The Confeder- 
ates even captured the right-most one- 
third of the XII Corps line, which 
straddled Orange Turnpike north and 
south, before darkness stalled their at- 
tack. Jackson was accidentally wounded 
by his own men in the thickets while re- 
connoitering the battlefield. 

The Federals worked hard to protect 
their shattered right flank that night. XII 
Corps troops hastily constructed a new 
line of works along a slight ravine facing 
west, directly in the path of the Confed- 
erates and south of Orange Turnpike. 
This new line was continued north of the 
pike by Major General Hiram G. Berry’s 
division of the III] Corps. The Yankees 
worked until 3:00 a.m., cutting a slash- 
ing for at least fifty feet in front of their 
works and using the largest trunks to 
build the parapet. Division commander 
Alpheus Williams later reported that his 
men were “well sheltered behind logs and 
a slight depression of the ground behind 


When Stonewall Jackson’s men hit the XI Corps on 
the night of May 2, they pushed the Federals back 
along the entire length of their line. Darkness 
stalled the attack, and Jackson was accidentally 
wounded shortly thereafter, while reconnoitering 
his lines. 

Above: XI Corps troops break and run in the face 
of Jackson's oncoming Confederates; right: a 
wounded Jackson is cared for by his men. 


the woods. This artificial and natural pro- 
tection saved me hundreds of lives.” 

Fortifying continued on other parts 
of the field. The 1st Delaware of the II 
Corps was ordered up to support other 
troops and made “a temporary breast- 
work formed of knapsacks, fence rails, 
and bags of earth.” Another II Corps regi- 
ment, the 145th Pennsylvania, took great 
comfort in the protection afforded by its 
earthwork. The men felt they could hold 
their position “by remaining calm and 
determined.” These units, ironically, were 
not tested by battle that morning but they 
demonstrated the growing tendency to 
dig in when threatened, and to value the 
emotional support offered by earthworks 
when battle was imminent.'4 

Major General J. E. B. Stuart took 
temporary command of Jackson’s corps 
and sent it into a series of poorly coordi- 
nated attacks against the III and XII 
Corps on May 3. The rest of Lee’s army 
also advanced that morning in an effort 
to regain contact with Stuart’s men. The 
result was the worst day of fighting at 
Chancellorsville. The attacks began about 
6:00 a.m. and lasted all morning. The 
thick vegetation disrupted Confederate 
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formations and prevented the massing of 
large numbers of units. Rebel brigades 
threw themselves into a series of violent 
charges with little artillery support. An 
officer serving on the staff of Brigadier 
General John R. Jones’ Virginia brigade 
called this the worst battle he had ever 
seen. The “enemy, with their usual indus- 
try, had erected four lines [sic] of fortifi- 
cations, in strong and well selected posi- 
tions, constructed of large logs and earth,” 
he reported to his wife. Jones’ men were 
stopped by these defenses and they re- 
fused to resume the attack.!° 

The famous Stonewall Brigade now 
came up to try. Its advance also was dis- 
rupted by the terrain, especially the slash- 
ing laid down by the Yankees. In hard 
fighting the Virginians managed to cap- 
ture a section of the XII Corps works 
south of Orange Turnpike, but their bri- 
gade was “chopped to pieces,” in the 
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Dowdall’s Tavern, the location of Major General Oliver Otis Howard’s headquarters. 
Howard's XI Corps occupied ground on the right of the Union line, where there were no natural defensive features. 


Miller’s Photographic History 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


Left to right: Brigadier General Carnot Posey; Major General Hiram G. Berry; Brigadier General Alpheus S. Williams; 
Brigadier General John R. Jones; and Brigadier General Stephen D. Ramseur. 


words of a modern historian. Stonewall’s 
old command lost 439 men, more than 
than on any other day of its history, and 
the “survivors did not aggregate a full- 
sized regiment.”!® 

Brigadier General Stephen D. 
Ramseur’s North Carolina brigade now 
came up to exploit the limited penetra- 
tion achieved by the Virginians. Lieuten- 
ant Weldon Davis of the 30th North 
Carolina wrote of the slashing, “we had 
to charge that breastwork over the tops 
and logs of those trees.” Davis saw infan- 
try fighting at point-blank range across 
the works for the first time. The rebels 
lodged themselves just outside the para- 
pet but the Yankees refused to budge; 
“each man would stoop down to load his 
gun and then poke it over the top to 
shoot, then dodge back to load again, 
nothing between them but the thickness 
of the works,” Davis reported. The Fed- 
erals finally gave way first. Ramseur’s bri- 
gade lost more than seven hundred of its 
1,500 men, but it cracked open the XII 
Corps line. The newly constructed work 
that ran north and south, connecting 
with Berry’s line north of Orange Turn- 
pike, was captured.!7 


The slashing also tore apart rebel for- 
mations on other parts of the XII Corps 
line. When the attackers managed to gain 
a section of works near the 27th Indiana, 
the Hoosier regiment counterattacked 
and pushed the Confederates back into 
the felled timber. They “were soon 
thrown into the utmost confusion,” noted 
regimental commander Silas Colgrove. 
“While endeavoring to retreat through 
the brush and tree-tops, they became 
mixed up in a perfect jam, our men all 
the time pouring in the most deadly fire.” 
On another part of the XII Corps line, 
Brigadier General Carnot Posey’s Missis- 
sippians captured a section of Federal 
works and at least one Confederate ad- 
mired their construction. The line was 
“well made of logs and earth with an aba- 
tis [slashing] of from fifty to one hun- 
dred fifty yards in front.”!® 

An open field southwest of the 
Chancellor House called Fairview was the 
staging area for thirty-seven Union guns 
that helped to stop Jackson’s attack on the 
evening of May 2. Later that night the 
Federals dug emplacements for the can- 
non. The work was begun by the 
artillerymen themselves, “when not en- 


gaged in firing.” Captain Charles W. 
Squier, chief engineer of Berry’s division 
of the III Corps, later arrived with a pio- 
neer company to take over the job before 
dawn. The works were a series of one- 
gun emplacements in a line across the 
clearing, following the crest of a slight rise 
in the ground. The parapets are semi-cir- 
cular and the gun platforms show evi- 
dence of having been dug slightly into the 
ground. The main line of emplacements 
is long and each position immediately 
adjoins the other. A forward line some 
seventy-five yards ahead has fewer em- 
placements, which are about a gun’s 
width from each other. No ditches are ap- 
parent at any of the emplacements. All 
of this indicates hasty work in the dark 
and under pressure.!? 

These emplacements failed to hold 
Fairview for the Union, in part because 
Confederate infantry advanced on both 
flanks of the position and forced the 
Union guns to retire. Confederate colo- 
nel Edward Porter Alexander then moved 
his artillery forward and used Fairview 
as a platform to bombard the area around 
the Chancellor House. The Federals were 
driven from the crossroads by mid- 
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morning and the two wings of Lee’s army 
reunited.”° 

While the fighting swirled around 
Chancellorsville, Sedgwick attacked the 
Confederate position atop the heights at 
Fredericksburg. Although advancing 
along the same route as successive Union 
divisions had taken in the previous battle 
on December 13, 1862, the Federals were 
this time successful. The fortifications 


were still just as intimidating, but they | 


were held by far fewer Confederates. The 
entire position collapsed as Early pulled 
most of his men to the southwest. Vigor- 
ous fighting by Brigadier General 
Cadmus Wilcox’s brigade and elements 
of McLaws division at Salem Church pre- 
vented Sedgwick from marching west- 
ward to join Hooker. Meanwhile, Early 
had reoccupied his former position on 
the heights, leading the Federals to retire 
northward across the Rappahannock 
River on the night of May 4.7! 

Hooker could not rely on Sedgwick 
to support him, so he planned to retreat 
northward across the Rapidan River. The 
first requirement was to construct a for- 
tified bridgehead to protect the crossing. 
It had been laid out on the night of May 
2 by Brigadier General Gouverneur K. 
Warren (Hooker’s chief topographical 
engineer) and Captain Cyrus B. Com- 
stock. The line protected a plot of ground 
three and a half miles long and three 
miles wide, the right resting on the 
Rapidan and the left on the Rappahan- 
nock to cover the pontoon bridges at 
United States Ford. Hooker placed six 
corps, some 50,000 men and 106 guns, 
in this position. The line was well placed 
to take advantage of the terrain. On the 
right it ran behind Hunting Run, which 
became a deep and imposing valley the 
closer it flowed to the Rapidan. Then the 


line turned and paralleled Ely’s Ford 
Road to its junction with Bullock Road; 
it then veered off sharply along Mineral 
Springs Road to run toward the 
Rappahannock.” 

The Federals worked on this line for 
the rest of May 3 and May 4 while 
Sedgwick was fighting near Salem 
Church. Pioneers of the III Corps cut a 
military road three miles long through 
the woods to give easier access to United 
States Ford. Work on the fortifications 
never really ended until the campaign it- 
self came to an end, illustrating how thor- 
oughly the Federals had learned the value 
of field fortifications. Charles Mattocks 
of the 17th Maine in the III Corps re- 
ported that three rebel shells smashed 
into the new parapet in front of his regi- 
ment on May 4 but harmed no one. He 
compared this to what had happened the 
day before, when a single shell exploded 
in his company and killed two men and 
wounded five more. “I am strongly in fa- 
vor of fortifying now,” he recorded.” 

This fortified bridgehead far ex- 
ceeded anything dug before in the cam- 
paign. In fact it was better than any field- 
works created by either army in 1861- 
1862, with the possible exception of the 
Confederate defenses on the Peninsula at 
Yorktown. One must 
look to Lee’s fortifica- 


Major General John 
Sedgwick (left) and Major 
General Jubal A. Early. 


While the fighting swirled 
around Chancellorsville 
(below), Sedgwick’s Federals 
attacked Early’s Confederates 
in the works atop the heights 
at Fredericksburg. 
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tions at Mine Run in December 1863 and 
to the 1864 campaigns in Virginia to find 
comparable works, although Chancel- 
lorsville provided the precedent. 

The 29th Pennsylvania, a XII Corps 
regiment commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel William Rickards Jr., was respon- 
sible for a length of line two hundred 
paces long. Rickards’ men first made a 
breastwork of logs and earth four feet tall 
then placed a headlog on top, raising it 
four inches above the parapet. This is the 
first recorded use of a headlog in the east- 
ern campaigns and predates the well- 
known headlogs along the XII Corps line 
on Culp’s Hill at Gettysburg by two 
months. Rickards’ men had only “six old 
worn-out axes” and “three or four picks 
and spades” available, so they mostly used 
bayonets and tin plates to build this work 
in twenty-four hours. They were quite 
pleased with the result, “making a very 
secure defense, and from behind which 
we felt confident that we could defend 
ourselves from a much superior force to 
our own.”24 

Much of Hooker’s fortified bridge- 
head is well preserved. Starting with the 
apex of the bridgehead at the junction of 
the three roads, the Yankees dug a small 
but strong earthwork shaped as a V so 
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that one wing could fire down Ely’s Ford 
Road and the other could aim down Bul- 
lock Road. Three traverses, fifteen feet 
long and spaced fifteen feet apart, adorn 
the right wing to protect against enfilade 
fire. The third traverse protects an artil- 
lery emplacement but the other traverses 
were designed to protect infantrymen. 
There is a good trench and parapet here, 
but not a good ditch, while a short re- 
trenchment covers the left flank of this 
little work. 

Along Ely’s Ford Road, the Federals 
placed several traverses from six to 
twenty yards apart behind the line. Most 
of these traverses are twenty feet long, 
but some are only six feet long. All the 
traverses were made by digging earth on 
both sides and piling it up to make a 
thick, tall bank. The Federals planted a 
one-gun artillery emplacement just to 
the rear of this section of the line, angled 
so it could fire toward the apex, but it is 
on ground about ten feet lower than that 
of the main line. 


The most impressive section of rem- 
nants lies along Mineral Springs Road, 
from the apex stretching northeastward. 
The remnants begin about fifty yards 
from the apex where there are a series of 
bays in the trench created by small 
traverses made inside the trench itself. 
This is a common feature of the 
fieldworks in 1864, especially in the At- 
lanta Campaign, but unusual for the first 
half of the war. Each bay is about ten feet 
wide. Then there is a section consisting 
of two traverses, ten feet long, each with 
the earth banked toward the apex, and a 
third section follows with seven huge, 
long traverses dug on both sides. These 
are twenty yards long and are spaced 
about twenty to seventy-five yards apart; 
some connect with the parapet of the 
main line, while others end at the trench. 

The Federals dug a two-gun artillery 
emplacement about two hundred yards 
from the apex, but they placed it forty 
yards in front of the main line, not be- 
hind it. The emplacement has a good 


parapet in front, long traverses for flank 
protection, a third traverse separating the 
two gun platforms, and even a short 
traverse to the rear. Farther along the line 
the Federals constructed a bulging salient 
that protrudes thirty yards forward of the 
main line and is sixty yards wide. The rea- 
son for this and the forward artillery em- 
placement probably lies in a desire to 
reach out and cover a small flat area in 
the landscape that is situated before the 
main line. A substantial ravine is located 
just north of this flat area, and the salient 
offered the Yankees the opportunity to 
deliver enfilade fire onto any rebels who 
tried to approach the line along its bot- 
tom. On the other side of the ravine, the 
line was indented to offer the opportu- 
nity for oblique fire. Two hundred fifty 
yards farther north, the line approaches 
another ravine where a short retrench- 
ment was dug on the shoulder of the ra- 
vine slope. 

Another characteristic of field forti- 
fications dug in 1864 that can be seen in 
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this line is its innovative, even quirky, 
configuration. Warren and Comstock 
were not responsible for this, they sim- 
ply identified the ground on which the 
line was to take shape. The diggers, the 
men in the ranks and their noncommis- 
sioned and commissioned officers, were 
responsible for these little nuances. The 
line has the appearance of being dug 
quickly by men who nevertheless invested 
a lot of thought into how the work could 
help them. It looks like something 
patched together by several different 
people who did not always coordinate 
their efforts. The fact that the traverses 
are dug differently—some have a trench 
with all the dirt thrown on one side while 
others are dug equally on both sides, and 
several are of different lengths—also in- 
dicates that individuals, squads, or per- 
haps even companies had different ideas 
about how to make a good earthwork. All 
of these characteristics are typical of the 
extensive field fortifications dug in the 
last year of the war and uncharacteristic 
of those dug before the end of 1863, with 
only a few exceptions.”> 

On the Confederate side of the 
battlefield, it appears that Stuart’s men 
did not fortify their hard-won position 
until the evening of May 4, in response 
to a report that the Federals might be 
ready to attack. The men used “bayonets 


—_—~ -—< — —" 


| instead of picks and mattucks and their 
_ hands instead of shovels and spades,” re- 
| called a soldier named John Wood. The 


12th Georgia of Brigadier General George 
Doles’ brigade received orders to dig in 


| at 5:00 p.m. that day. There were only one 


or two axes in the regiment and a few 
bayonets, but the men built a rough work 
of planks and logs. They were able to im- 


| prove it later that night when spades and 
_ picks arrived.7® 


The line these men built was exactly 
like most of the field fortifications at 
Chancellorsville, quite strong and service- 
able, but not as impressive as Hooker’s 
fortified bridgehead. Much of the cap- 


_ tured Union line was incorporated into 
| Stuart’s work. The line started at the far 
_ right end of the XII Corps line, which had 


been dug on May 1 and 2, and curved 
eastward across Bullock Road. Here it 
connected with Berry’s Third Corps Di- 
vision line at a rather sharp angle, wrap- 
ping around the north end of Berry’s 
work. The rebels dug three traverses at 
this angle. Each one is ten feet long, exca- 
vated on both sides, and attached at right 
angles to the parapet. These were con- 
structed for infantry protection, as there 
are no artillery emplacements nearby. 
One can easily see how the Confed- 
erates merged their defenses with Berry's. 
Their line curved around the end of 
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Berry’s line, and the extreme right end 
of the Union work still exists just behind 
the newly dug Confederate work. Then 
the rebels moved their line a bit to take 
advantage of Berry’s parapet. They dug a 
trench on the west side of it, the outside 
of the Union work, and used the Federal 
trench as a ditch in front of their newly 
claimed parapet. As a result, the parapet 
is much thicker than usual. Few other 
fieldworks at Chancellorsville have the 
benefit of an exterior ditch.?” 

Stuart’s line was intended for defen- 
sive purposes, to enable the Confederates 
to hold the ground they had won on May 
3, but Lee had no intention of remaining 
on the defensive near Chancellorsville. As 
soon as it was clear that Sedgwick had 
retired across the Rappahannock, he ini- 
tiated plans to attack Hooker’s fortified 
bridgehead and drive his men across the 
Rapidan. Edward Porter Alexander re- 
ceived orders to scout the area for posi- 
tions from which he could obtain an en- 
filade fire on the bridgehead. He found a 
place for half a dozen guns near the ex- 
treme left of the Union line, but it was 
impossible to get a good enfilade fire 
from here or anywhere else. Alexander 


Below: Major General Joseph Hooker's headquar- 
ters at the Chancellor House. Note the earthworks 
dug by Union forces in the foreground. 
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was certain that any attack on this field 
fortress was doomed, but he used one 
hundred men to dig emplacements and 
had the six guns ready by dawn of May 6. 

Fortunately for all rebels concerned, 
Hooker evacuated his bridgehead. War- 
ren and Comstock laid out a shorter line 
inside the position on May 5. It was three 
miles long and ran from the Rappahan- 
nock to the mouth of Hunting Run on 
the Rapidan. A continuous parapet with 
abatis in front was constructed by two di- 
visions of the V Corps, and Warren used 
pioneers from several different corps to 
put the finishing touches on the line. He 
placed timber barricades across each road 
after the troops had passed through the 
entrenchment. Hooker’s men crossed the 
river that night as the V Corps held this 
shorter line; the rear guard made it to the 
north bank by 8:00 a.m. of May 6. 

Lee was disappointed by this move. 
He seems to have thought his army, al- 
though bloodied and depleted, could 
actually take the fortified bridgehead. 
It was an opinion not shared by any of 
his subordinates who left an opinion 
for posterity. Alexander later wrote that 
the greatest Federal blunder of the 
campaign was the retreat on the night 
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of May 5, as Hooker’s entrenched line 
was “impregnable.” 
The Confederates had lots of oppor- 


tunity to examine the bridgehead after 


the Yankees retreated. They found lines _ 


“crossing each other like the squares on 
a checkerboard,” remarked Captain W. 
L. Fagan of the 8th Alabama in Wilcox’s 
brigade. Fagan had never seen such for- 
midable works. “They were carefully 
constructed of fresh green logs piled 
upon each other, longitudinal pyramids 
as high as a man’s shoulders. Above, on 
stakes, with a crack between for muskets, 
was a large head-log.” A slashing lay for 
one hundred yards before the works and 
the tree cover was so thick beyond it that 
artillery could hardly be emplaced to 
support the infantry attack. Foot soldiers 
would have found it nearly impossible 
to make it through the slashing anyway, 
thought Fagan, and the captain con- 
cluded that, if defended with spirit, the 
bridgehead could not have been taken.”8 

Chancellorsville cost the Federals 


17,304 casualties, while Lee’s army lost | 
13,460 men. Staff member Henry E. | 


Young found that small details poorly 
supplied with shovels and picks had man- 
aged to bury most of the Confederate 
dead by the evening of May 5, but 
they continued to bury the Fed- 
eral dead for days afterward. 
Oftentimes these details used the 
trenches as ready-made graves, 


Brigadier General George Doles (far left) 
and Colonel Edward Porter Alexander. 


Chancellorsville cost the Federals and 
Confederates over 30,000 total casualties. 
Below: Surgeons tend to patients at the II 
Corps field hospital. 


piling the corpses in and pulling down 
dirt from the parapet. The thick tree 
cover was shivered by artillery and in- 
tense small arms fire, trunks were shred- 
ded and limbs were broken and scattered 
in all directions. The earthworks re- 
mained as stark reminders of the battle. 
An Alabama artilleryman named Will- 
iam J. Reese found Union works made 
of “knapsacks filled with sand,” and any 
other material that could stop a bullet. 
Three months later, a clerk on 
Longstreet’s staff named Lancelot M. 
Blackford rode around the battlefield and 
was impressed by the maze of earth- 
works. “On either side of the road for 5 
or 6 miles, the whole country is cut up 
with trenches and fortifications,” he 
wrote. “The positions of the enemy’s lines 
and ours, during the days of the battle, 
were so often exchanged,... that it is of- 
ten impossible now, even for one with 
some familiarity with the field, to distin- 
guish the enemy’s & our rifle-pits.”” 


CONCLUSION 

The Chancellorsville Campaign in- 
troduced the extensive use of rapid field 
fortification to the eastern theatre, but 
Lee’s great victory, won against tremen- 
dous odds, so inspired his men with faith 
in themselves and their commander that 
they tended to discount the value of 
earthworks. Even though Lee’s men were 
impressed with Hooker’s field fortifica- 
tions, they realized that spirited attacks 
and hard fighting had overcome those 
defensive works. The fact that Lee was 
more than ready to strike at the bridge- 
head indicates that he had learned no les- 
son about the tactical strengths of well- 
made field fortifications. Buoyed by a 
heady sense of its own power, the Army 
of Northern Virginia swept north after 
Chancellorsville, only to meet defeat at 
Gettysburg. After July 1863, Lee and his 
men were more content to act on the de- 
fensive, employing field fortifications 
more readily than before.*° 

Confederate sources often noted the 
effectiveness of the slashings constructed 
by the Federals, and imply that it was a 
more effective defense than the works 
themselves. Alexander recognized that it 
was quick and easy to construct slashings 
in this forest, for simply by cutting the 
small trees and brush, “an entanglement 
would result which only rabbits could get 
through.”*! 
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What role did the fieldworks play for 
each side at Chancellorsville? The Army 
of the Potomac had dug hasty entrench- 
ments only once before, at Gaines’ Mill, 
and it had done a poor job of it then. The 
hasty works dug at Chancellorsville were 
not only much more extensive, but also 
much stronger than those at Gaines’ Mill. 
The Federals were on the defensive most 
of the time at Chancellorsville, which 
accounts for their digging. Most of the 
fieldworks constructed by Hooker’s men 
were far better than anything the Army 
of the Potomac had made before. 
Hooker’s fortified bridgehead was excep- 
tionally strong, foreshadowing the works 
of 1864, which cross the boundary be- 
tween hasty entrenchment and fixed 
earthworks in terms of their sophistica- 
tion and protective power. 

Yet the III and XII Corps position 
failed on May 3 even though all observ- 
ers agreed that the line was well-made. 
James Johnson Kirkpatrick of the 16th 
Mississippi, in Posey’s brigade, thought 
that “troops of any courage might have 
held them.” Rather than a lack of cour- 
age, one can only point to the different 
level of experience between the Federals 
and Confederates who were fighting on 
this part of the field, and the spirit of ag- 
gressive offense and passive defense that 
animated either side. Lee’s men simply 
outfought the Federals that morning and 
overcame the Union advantage of 
fieldworks. Additionally, earlier in the 
campaign, the Federals had erred in not 
fortifying Howard’s XI Corps line. This 
was another mistake Lee did not hesitate 
to take advantage of when given the op- 
portunity.” 

Lee judiciously used fieldworks at 
Chancellorsville. He relied on entrench- 
ments to allow Anderson and McLaws 
to hold Hooker on May 1 and 2, and used 
those works as part of his plan to attack 
Howard’s poorly fortified line. His reli- 
ance on the Fredericksburg works for a 
similar purpose failed because of an ef- 
fective Union attack plan and the fact 
that Early had too few men to hold the 
line. The Confederates refused to allow 
the III and XII Corps position to fore- 
stall slashing attacks on the morning of 
May 3, thus demonstrating that the in- 
creased reliance on fortifications at 
Chancellorsville would not bring about 
trench stalemate, a condition to be seen 
later in 1863 at Mine Run. Whenever 


strong earthworks prevented an enemy 
from either attacking or outflanking a 
position, trench stalemate set in. Lee’s 
only mistake relating to fortifications at 
Chancellorsville was to plan an assault 
on Hooker’s fortified bridgehead.** 

William D. F. Landon of the 14th In- 
diana had the good fortune to survive the 
Battle of Chancellorsville. He saw the 
bloodied field again a year later, while re- 
cuperating from a wound received at the 
Wilderness. It was strewn with bones and 
equipment, and earthworks crisscrossed 
the landscape. “Both armies adopted the 
McClellan plan,” he mused, drawing a 
parallel with the Peninsula Campaign. 
That plan was to “fortify as you go’—a 
few shovels full of earth and a log or two 
save many lives.”** 
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The Fredericksburg works failed because of an effective Union attack plan and the fact that Early had too 
few men to hold the line. Above: Photograph of Confederate dead behind a stone wall at the foot of 
Marye’s Heights, taken only hours after Early withdrew his force. 
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NINA SILBER 


AS THE CIVIL WAR WAS ENTERING 
ITS FINAL YEAR, Libbie and John 
Beatty, of Mankato, Minnesota, wrote to 
one another to discuss their conflicting 
feelings about marriage and soldiering. 
“I am afraid,” John wrote to his wife 
Libbie in April 1864, “that getting mar- 
ried spoiled me for a good soldier.” A few 
weeks later he offered a further elabora- 
tion on the problem of placing military 
duty ahead of marital devotion. “The real 
soldier,” he explained, “should have no 
wife or else he should have one that 
would urge him on to deeds of daring 
and glory and be proud of her hardy sol- 
dier boy.’ Beatty, who had served as a lieu- 
tenant with the 2nd Minnesota Infantry 
since July 1861 and thus was no stranger 
to “deeds of daring and glory,’ nonethe- 
less felt the tension between the demands 
of army life and the obligations of do- 
mesticity. Libbie, finding it difficult to live 
up to her husband’s portrait of the ideal 
army spouse, also struggled with the ten- 
sion of conflicting obligations. “Do you 
think,” she wrote John in August 1864, “I 
am really selfish, dearie, in wanting you 
to come home? If I am I can’t help it. I 
thought all along you wanted to get out 
of the army.”! 

On the face of it, John and Libbie 
Beatty’s remarks could have found their 
way into almost any era of wartime cor- 
respondence, speaking as they did to an 
age-old dilemma that had preoccupied 
men and women since ancient days of 
war-making: could soldiers, who had ties 
to wives and families on the homefront, 
set aside those obligations so that they 
could adequately perform their military 
duties? “A soldier must not be faint- 
hearted or babyish nor tied to a woman’s 
apron strings,” a recently married Ver- 
mont soldier argued, echoing John 
Beatty’s concerns, “for it is unmanly and 
unworthy.” Other soldiers, on both sides 
of the Civil War conflict, voiced similar 
sentiments and spoke directly to their 
fear that domestic feelings might weaken 
their military dedication. Yet, while long- 
standing and wide-ranging, concerns 
about the conflicting pulls of home and 
war occupied a particularly prominent 
place among Northern families in the 
middle years of the nineteenth century, 
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and led to a discussion that had signifi- 
cant repercussions for the way Yankee 
men and women understood their roles 
in nineteenth-century American society. 
It was, after all, in these years that North- 
erners celebrated and enshrined the spe- 
cial place of domestic life, holding it up 
as an idealized sphere where women’s 
moral and spiritual light was expected 
to glow with particular brightness. The 
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domestic sphere, at least as it was imag- 
ined, offered an orderly and peaceful ref- 
uge to an outside world beset by eco- 
nomic competitiveness, market chaos, 
and materialistic ambitions. It was, as 
numerous observers such as Catherine 
Beecher and Harriet Beecher Stowe ex- 
plained, the place from which Northern 
women exercised authority, both moral 
and political, helping to address a wide 
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James Madison Bowler, an officer in the 3rd Minnesota Infantry, and his wife Elizabeth 
(“Lizzie”) Caleff Bowler, ca. 1862.“There is one request that | am going to make of you?” 
Lizzie wrote to James, “and I want you to take into serious consideration, that is that you will 
become a Christian.’ Courtesy Minnesota Historical Society Unique Images Collection. 


range of spiritual and social problems, | Not surprisingly, the Civil War had 
from inculcating virtue and sobriety in | a dramatic effect on this picture of 
family members to combating urban | Northern domesticity, and especially on 
prostitution and even (for abolitionist | Yankee women’s ability to draw on the 
women) subduing the sinfulness of | domestic sphere as a source of feminine 
Southern slavery.” | authority. The war, after all, separated 


husbands from wives and fathers from 
children. Men returned with disfiguring 
wounds and devastating illnesses, and 
some failed to return at all. Even more, 
when Northern men went off to war, 
many self-consciously identified with a 
cause and objective—the Union—that 
they pointedly ranked higher than home. 
“Duty prompts me to go,” wrote one 
Michigan recruit. “My country first, 
home and friends next.” Another made 
the ranking even more personal: “First 
my god, second my country, third my 
mother.” While Confederates, who 
struggled against the invasion of Union 
soldiers on their “homeland,” increas- 
ingly understood their fight for a nation 
as inextricably bound with their fight to 
preserve home and hearth, Unionists, 
who waged war in strange places and 
unfamiliar surroundings, severed the link 
between home and country and tended 
to prioritize the more abstract demand 
for “Union.” Consequently, their rheto- 
ric implied that the pull of the home 
would, of necessity, take on diminished 
significance in their lives. And, as a re- 
sult, Northern men’s new identity as sol- 
diers decreased the relevance of their pre- 
war identities as fathers and husbands. 
Indeed, when John Beatty spoke of the 
conflict he felt between his marital obli- 
gations and his soldierly duties, he gave 
voice, in his own way, to the dilemma that 
Union men confronted in their inability 
to link the fight for home with the fight 
for country. As we will see, it was a di- 
lemma that increasingly made men wary 
of the advice and the admonishments 
that women attempted to muster from 
their site of domestic authority. And it 
made women more hesitant and doubt- 
ful about the alleged power of the domes- 
tic sphere and their ability to place them- 
selves in a position of moral strength.’ 
The war not only called into ques- 
tion the power of the domestic realm, it 
also demonstrated how porous the divide 
was between the public and private 
spheres. Indeed, during the war, women’s 
private lives, more so than men’s, received 
intense public scrutiny and their private 
morality was called increasingly into 
question. In the context of war, women’s 
private acts assumed broader signifi- 
cance, as even harmless flirtations could 
be linked to the fortunes and failures of 
men on the battlefield. The Civil War era 
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saw a new level of public intrusion into 
women’s private lives, ranging from more 
persistent public gossiping to govern- 
ment directives regarding the personal 
appearance of female nurses. The private 
domestic realm was no longer the source 
of women’s unique moral authority; it 
was instead the site of new entanglements 
for Northern women as they negotiated 
new positions for themselves in Civil War 
America.* 


+ To 


THE CIVIL WAR AFFECTED DOMES- 
TIC ARRANGEMENTS, and attitudes 
toward domestic life, in a wide variety of 
ways, but perhaps one felt most keenly, 
and commented on with great frequency, 
by women was a deep and undeniable 
sense of loneliness. “You do not miss me 
half so much as I do you,” wrote Ann 
Cotton to her husband Josiah, a surgeon 
with an Ohio regiment. “You are all the 
time surrounded by so many & do not 
get time to feel lonesome while I am alone 
most of the time & have nothing to do 
but think of you & wish you back.” Ann 
Cotton, in fact, had far more to do than 
think of her husband and wish him back: 
she had a home to maintain and several 
children to care for, including one young 
son with developmental impairments, 
but the comparison with her husband’s 
position made her life feel empty and 
unfulfilling. With her husband away, Ann 
could not take solace or satisfaction from 
the domestic scene. Indeed, her hus- 
band’s absence made domestic life seem 
far less significant or compelling. “You 
have something exciting all the time,” 
Elizabeth Caleff wrote to her fiancé, a 
soldier in a Minnesota regiment, “but you 
never can imagine how lonely I feel when 
I think of you being away.” Mary Baker 
likewise felt bereft with her betrothed’s 
departure. “Am so lonely,” she wrote in 
her diary in July 1861, “miss Elliot every 
minute. Don’t know what I shall do so 
long without him.” With men’s presence 
so important in defining women’s sense 
of identity and well-being, women could 
not help but feel bereft when those men 
were absent.? 

Not surprisingly, women tried vari- 
ous means to conjure up the presence of 
their menfolk. If they couldn’t have them 
in the flesh, some imagined them in their 
dreams. “I have very pleasant times with 
you in my dreams and that is every night,” 
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wrote Jane Thompson to her husband 
William, a major with the 20th Iowa Vol- 
unteer Infantry. Ann Cotton, too, 
dreamed about her husband, although 
her nocturnal imaginings were far less 
pleasant than Jane Thompson’s, and 
spoke more to her feelings of abandon- 
ment than desire. “I had a frightful 
dream in which you made your appear- 
ance two or three times,” she wrote in a 
letter to her husband, “but you met me 
as coolly as though I had been a stranger, 
but as it was only a dream I'll excuse you 
this once!” After she and James Bowler 
had married and she had given birth, 
Lizzie (Caleff) Bowler had a similarly 
anxious dream about her husband and 
his apparent disregard for his domestic 
life. In her dream, James came into the 
house while the baby was lying in her 
cradle but then “passed right by her and 
never looked at her.”® 
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soldiers, were very popular during the war. 


No Freudian insights are necessary 
to tell us that Lizzie Bowler and Ann Cot- 
ton had found an outlet for their feelings 
of isolation and abandonment in their 


dreams. But they, as well as other women, 


| also found a more direct outlet of expres- 


sion in the form of letters, using their 
correspondence to express anxieties and 


fears, but also as a means to invoke the 


presence of absent loved ones. Sophia 
| Buchanan saw her moments of letter- 
| writing as a time to talk with her hus- 
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band, Claude, to “hold a few minutes 
converse; commune with my only loved 
& absent one.” Clara Wood, too, tried to 
recreate a sense of intimacy with her hus- 
band through her letters, “I have got your 
pictures in front of me,” she wrote in 1862 
to her husband, Amos. “I write a few lines 
& then look at them & think & even say 


| how much I wish he was here.” 


But if letters might help some wives 
and sweethearts create intimacy, they also 
seemed to offer women a means for 
bringing their influence into the mascu- 
line realm. Women, in other words, used 
their correspondence as a way to assume 
a role that many believed they had a 
unique obligation to fulfill: as a voice of 
moral guidance and authority over men 
who—in the unfamiliar and unwomanly 
surroundings of the military—might be 
led astray. Thus women attempted to ex- 
ert their moral surveillance from afar, ad- 
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Wives whose husbands left for the war commented with great frequency on the deep and undeniable sense 
of loneliness they felt. This illustrated Civil War song sheet, titled “Soldier's Wife,’ depicts the plight of a wife 
left behind. Such ballads, with their sentimental depictions of wives, mothers, and sweethearts of Union 


| monishing their menfolk about a multi- 


tude of possible sins that might be tempt- 
ing them. “I can not bear to think of your 
playing cards,” Ann Cotton wrote to her 
husband, “or anything of that kind— 
don’t do so.” Mothers wrote to sons with 
similar points of advice, reminding their 
offspring of the religious and moral prin- 
ciples with which they had been raised. 


| “We do hope you will never attempt to 


play cards,” Lucinda Ingersoll wrote to 
her son Charley from her upstate New 


York home, “or practice whatever is 
wicked.” Rhoda Southworth worried 
about the lack of religious feeling in the 
4th Minnesota Infantry, in which her son 
Eli had enlisted, but took some comfort 
in knowing that he had been “so early 
taught the language of prayer.’ In her let- 
ters to William, Jane Thompson re- 
minded her husband of his tendency to 
drink, and her duty to restrain him. 
“Please,” she wrote, “do not get in the 
habit of it. You are just as apt to get in 
that habit as anyone.”” 

But if women were persistent in their 
pleas for moral restraint, many nonethe- 
less recognized just how diminished their 
voice of authority had become. With men 
now living far from home and coping 
with trying and difficult circumstances, 
many women realized that their advice 
could no longer carry the same weight it 
once did. Indeed, some worried that these 
admonishments might provoke more 


anger than respect. When Jane Thomp- 
son asked her husband to give up drink- 
ing, she anticipated resentment on his 
part. “Now do not be angry at what I have 
said,” she wrote, “for it is all in kindness.” 
Mattie Blanchard worried that her hus- 
band, Caleb, would, in his loneliness, turn 
to card playing, and she prayed that he 
would not “use them any more for the 
sake of yourself and for your friends.” 
Still, like Thompson, she worried that, 
although she thought only of his welfare, 
Caleb would still “feel hard towards me 
for what I have wrote.” Other women 
seemed to find it easier to express their 
concerns indirectly, Catharine Peirce ad- 
dressed the issue of her husband’s pos- 
sible moral failings by speaking through 
her daughter’s voice. “Sallie,” she ex- 
plained, “wants thee to try to quit swaring 
before thee comes home again.” And, 
when Lizzie Caleff referred to the demor- 
alizing influences that her fiancé, James 
¢-m Bowler, should avoid, he was 
amused that his sweetheart 
had assumed this moralizing 
role. “You desire me to be a 


Northern women, through their 
letters to their menfolk in the 
army, attempted to maintain their 
voice of moral guidance and 
authority, but soldiers often 
thought they were entitled to 
certain indulgences while away at 
war. Left: Sergeants of the 56th 
Massachusetts Infantry enjoy a 
game of cards. Below: Soldiers 
gather at a sutler’s store, where 
whiskey and tobacco were 
available for purchase. 


good little boy,” Bowler wrote in January 
1862. “I'll try, mother.”* 

After several months in the military, 
James Bowler probably seldom thought 
of himself as a “good little boy,” and his 
bemused retort suggests how it could be 
difficult for wives and sweethearts (as 
well as mothers) to command the level 
of moral authority they hoped to assert. 
Indeed, if soldiers had self-consciously 
chosen to place mothers third on their 
list of priorities, we can imagine how dis- 
missive those soldiers might have been 
of motherly advice. Soldiers often 
adopted the view that, in the strenuous 
world of war-making, they were entitled 
to certain indulgences and moral laxities, 
a view that women found difficult to ac- 
cept. No doubt these conflicting perspec- 
tives created some of the tension appar- 
ent in spouses’ letters: men, feeling the 
stresses of army life, felt more inclined 
to dismiss women’s moral intrusions and 
women, increasingly aware that their ad- 
vice might not be heeded, sensed the re- 
sentment their admonishments might 
provoke. Mary (Baker) Pierce, the wife 
of Elliot Pierce, a captain in the First 
Ambulance Corps, learned, to some ex- 
tent, to sympathize with the soldiers’ per- 
spective during a visit to her husband’s 
regiment in Culpeper, Virginia. She spent 
considerable time, she wrote to friends 
and family back home in Weymouth, 
Massachusetts, attending parties and din- 
ners and numerous late-night entertain- 
ments. “We are all very dissipated here in 
the Army,” she explained, “the officers 
and men mean to have a good time, as 
long as they can and I don’t blame them 
they see hardships enough.” Mary Pierce, 
having seen something of army life first- 
hand, voiced what was hardly a typical 
response for Yankee women in her sym- 
pathy for the soldiers’ “dissipation.” More 
often, women expressed frustration that 
their words went unheeded, and that men 


_ would indulge in immoral behavior de- 


spite their feminine proddings.? 
Perhaps in recognition of this frus- 
tration, many women tried to locate their 
advice in a higher, and more spiritual, 
realm, urging men not simply to follow 
the counsel they offered as women, but 
to follow the word of God and pledge 
themselves to a Christian life. Thus, in 
this vein, Ann Cotton tried to persuade 
her husband to do more than just avoid 
playing cards. “You know,” she wrote in 
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October 1862, “that the greatest objec- 
tion I had to your entering the army was 
the fear that you would not lead a truly 
Christian life while there, & I know you 
will find it hard to do so.” When Amos 
Wood chided his wife Clara for writing 
downhearted letters, she apologized for 
her gloomy tone but added that she still 
wished that “we were both Christians,” 
no doubt a reference to Amos’ failure to 
become a full-fledged member of a 
Christian church. Henry Snow’s mother 
likewise hoped her son, a soldier in the 
21st Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
would trust in the “Saivour” as “he will 
keep us from temptations if we trust 
him.” And Lizzie (Caleff) Bowler, after 
trying to correct some of her husband’s 
behavior only to be dismissed for her 
motherliness, also tried to muster her 
authority by invoking the word of God. 
“There is one request that I am going to 
make of you,” she wrote to James, “and I 
want you to take into serious consider- 
ation, that is that you will become a 
Christian.” Christian duty, she believed, 
would make him “care less for the things 
of this wicked world and pay more at- 

tention to heaven and heavenly things.” 

She no doubt hoped that—by speaking 
as a Christian—she could bring greater 
influence to bear on his moral failings. 

She may also have hoped that by direct- 

ing his “attention to heaven and heav- 

enly things,” he would turn his thoughts 

not only to the afterlife but also to his 

earthly home—where a new wife and 

baby waited for him patiently and de- 

votedly.! 

In fact, thousands of Union soldiers 

did heed the call of God during the war, 

and pledged themselves to become more 

devout Christians. Although revivals oc- 

curred with somewhat less frequency in 

Northern regiments than in Southern 

ones, Union soldiers were known, on oc- 

casion, to experience conversions and feel 

the pull of religion while in military 
camps. Nonetheless, Union soldiers of- 

ten expressed skepticism about their 

chaplains and about the religious orga- 

nizations sent to proselytize among 
them. And soldiers often freely admitted 
that their Christian commitments had 
been less than steady since joining the 
army. In response to his sweetheart’s con- 
cern that he had “lost [his] taste for go- 
ing to meeting and things pertaining 
thereto,” James Bowler admitted that he 


Though Union soldiers often expressed skepticism about their chaplains and freely admitted that their 
Christian commitments had been less than steady since joining the army, thousands did heed the call of 
God during the war. Above: Men of the 9th Massachusetts Infantry attend religious service in camp. 


had not done what he could to live up to 
his spiritual pledge. In a more worrisome 
note, John Beatty admitted that despite 
his attempt to hold fast to truth and vir- 
tue, “some kinds of temptations to evil 
will be much stronger in me now than 
ever before.”!! 

Indeed, the “temptations” facing 
Beatty seemed legion, beckoning to him 
and soldiers everywhere as they departed 
their homes and families. He worried, in 
particular, about the women he saw in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, who “seem to have 
forgotten” the importance of “Purity & 
truth.” Other soldiers, too, found them- 
selves confronted with carnal tempta- 
tions, in Southern towns and Northern 
cities, and just about everywhere they 
turned. In this regard, the Civil War, like 
all wars, tested traditional notions of ro- 
mance, sexual fidelity, and marital obli- 
gation. Yankee women, not surprisingly, 
expressed considerable worriment about 
how seriously absent husbands and 
sweethearts were adhering to their ro- 
mantic pledges. They wrote often about 
the possibility that men’s attentions 
might wane and their attraction to other 
women might increase. But many re- 
ceived not replies of moral concurrence, 
but rebuffs and disregard for their moral 
dispensations. As a result, this age-old test 
of romantic obligation extended the wid- 
ening gap between women’s realm of 
moral authority and men’s seemingly 
amoral realm of army life. Men often 


| treated the subject of sexual misbehav- 
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ior lightly, even flippantly, and sometimes 
humorously, again suggesting that, as 
soldiers, they needed to put some dis- 
tance between themselves and the moral 
light of the domestic sphere. In fact, quite 
a few seemed to believe that some kinds 
of sexual encounters were among the 
“privileges” earned by hard-working en- 
listed men. Lucius Mox of Franklin 
County, Pennsylvania, wrote to his sweet- 
heart about “some very pretty ladies” he 
met while stationed in town. Those la- 
dies, he wrote, “will likely get acquainted 


| with this chicken before many weeks role 
| around But now Jennie you must not get 


jealous for lam resolved not to fall in love 
with any of them, only just for the occa- 
sion.” Jennie, one imagines, must not 
have felt terribly consoled by this news. 
After James Bowler and his fiancée had 
married, Bowler continued to tease his 
wife about his romantic prerogatives and 
even chastised his wife for seeking to deny 
him “what few little privileges” he was 
“able to secure.” Apparently, those “privi- 
leges” included keeping company with 
black women, who, in the eyes of many 
Union men, were the most readily avail- 


able sexual partners in the South. Horri- 


fied, Lizzie replied that such behavior was 
“not to be tolerated among respectable 
people.” More than most, Frank Lincoln 
of Brimfield, Massachusetts, had a clear 
perspective on the soldiers’ temptations 
and women’s misguided notions about 
their ability to keep their men pure. He 


| wrote openly to his wife about a flirta- 
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Men away in the army often treated the 
subject of sexual misbehavior lightly, 
even flippantly. Above: A group of 
flirtatious Union soldiers wave their 
caps at a nearby woman. Right: “The 
Showman in Camp,’ Edwin Forbes’ 
drawing of men looking at a peep show 
while others wait their turn. 


tious encounter he and his com- 
rades had with a “very pretty fe- 
male,” a clerk in a southern town 
store. The flirtation, however, 
ended abruptly when the young 
woman put a swab of snuff into 
her mouth. “Don’t mention it to 
any of the war widows [wives on 
the homefront] for anything,” he wrote 
to his wife Rebecca. “I know that could 


they have the least idea of the effect it [the | 


snuff] has on their lords, they would lose 
all confidence in the power of their vir- 
tue” to keep their men folk in line. Al- 
though he wrote in jest, Frank Lincoln 
understood that the moral light emanat- 
ing from the Yankee homefront was 
burning none too brightly among the 
men of his Union regiment.!* 

Thus, as Lincoln, Bowler, and Mox 
implied, men at war assumed a certain 
amount of moral leeway, not only with 
respect to card-playing, drinking, and 
religious attendance, but also with respect 
to sex. The same, however, could hardly 
be said about the women those men left 
behind. Indeed, if anything, women’s 
sexual behavior was now subjected to 
more intense public examination. 
Women left without male companion- 
ship or acceptable male protection were 
scrutinized for sexual misbehavior in a 
more public setting. Now that soldiers’ 


wives and sweethearts were engaged ina 
public and patriotic enterprise, their pri- 
vate deeds and attitudes became admis- 
sible subjects for public discussion. Even 
the smallest departures in appearance or 
behavior, especially on the part of sol- 
diers’ wives, brought them into the glare 
of public criticism. A new frock, a fancy 
hat, an unguarded comment to another 
man—all these could be, and often were, 
taken as indications of the unchaperoned 
wife’s depravity. 

Nell Horton, for example, learned 
this lesson the hard way. For some rea- 
son, she had upset her mother-in-law, 
who then stirred up trouble for Nell in 
their small Vermont town. Rumors flew, 
so far in fact that they eventually reached 
the ears of Nell’s husband, Edwin, a sol- 
dier stationed in Petersburg in January 
1865. “Their [sic] was a fellow,” Horton 
reported in a letter to Nell, “here in my 
tent the other day and he said that he had 
heard that you was sasaing around all 
sorts with any one you could get a chance 


to.” For his part, Edwin felt inclined to 
trust Nell, but he was keenly aware that 
stories about wives on the homefront 
could start circulating, and mushroom 
into full-fledged accusations. “Now Nell,” 
Edwin wrote, “Since there is so much said 
about Soldiers wives I was in hopes you 
would carry yourself strait enough to 
avoid all stories.” 

Indeed, it seems many women found 
it hard to know just how “strait” soldiers’ 
wives were expected to be. Eliza Otis be- 
came the subject of family gossip, but she 
may have done nothing more than travel 
frequently without a male escort, thus 
making some see her in a new light of 
sexual availability. Harry Otis had noth- 
ing but contempt for those who leveled 
the slanderous accusations against his 
wife. “They who would ruin her pure 
name say she is not true,” he wrote in a 
private reference to the incident. “Palsied 
be the tongues of slander.” Even dressing 
in ways that attracted too much atten- 
tion could elicit a tongue-lashing. When 
Emeline Ritner fixed up her hat to wear 
to church on Sunday, she apparently be- 
came another one of those soldier’s wives 
who had placed herself, inappropriately, 
on display. “Old Mrs. Burnett,” Emeline 
explained to her soldier-husband Jake, 
“just raked me right before the people 
after meeting was over....She said when 
people talked of soldier’s wives dressing, 
she always held me up as an exception, 
but now I was as bad as any of them.” 
Thus Ritner had attired herself in a way 
that attracted precisely the kind of atten- 
tion that soldiers’ wives were meant to 
avoid. Other forms of behavior could 
prompt even sharper rebukes. Rose 
Stone, a Minnesota woman married to a 
man in James Bowler’s company, offered 
a rich topic of discussion for James and 
his wife Lizzie. In part, the stories may 
have served to ease tensions in the Bowler 
marriage, tensions that had already sur- 
faced regarding James’ apparent moral 
failings, because Rose had obligingly as- 
sumed the part of the unfaithful soldier’s 
wife. As evidence of her “loose” ways, 
Lizzie related to James that Rose had per- 
mitted another man to take her to a party 
where she “got to flirting so that” the poor 
fellow’s mother “had to talk to her.” Rose’s 
case, as it was discussed by James and 
Lizzie, revealed how a woman’s behavior 
could be read as a barometer of her com- 
mitment and support for a man’s war- 
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time sacrifice. Indeed, this was the explicit 
message that John Pardington, an Iron 
Brigade soldier from Trenton, Michigan, 
took away from a story he heard about 
his sister-in-law enjoying herself at a lo- 
cal dance. “How did she know,” 
Pardington wrote to his wife, “but What 
When she was enjoying herself on the 
floar to the sound of the fiddle he [her 
husband] might have been Laying on the 
Battle field wounded or dying.” !* 

Yet, as numerous women realized, fe- 
male sexuality did not have to be flaunted 
in order to attract male attention. Rachel 
Cormany, for example, discovered that 
men might cast their unwanted gaze in 
her direction, now that her husband had 
departed for the war. Thus Cormany’s 
neighbor berated her for wearing a 
slightly lowered neckline, but he also 
made it clear that he had not passed up 
the opportunity to look at her youthful 
body. “It is enough to make any man’s 
courage rise,” he told her, “to see girls with 
their shoulders bare and you ought to 
know that Mrs, C.” As an unchaperoned 
female, Cormany became more visible to 
the men around her, even if her only 
crime was a slight exposure of skin. She 
correctly perceived her neighbor’s re- 
marks as both rebuke and unwanted at- 
tention, calling him an “old scamp to 
think of such things and to speak of 
them.” Julia Underhill, living in Menosha, 
Wisconsin, while her husband was in the 
army, also recognized the dilemma she 
confronted: she received lewd stares from 
men who saw her potential availability, 
as well as heightened public scrutiny from 
more upstanding members of the com- 
munity, because of this new sexual vis- 
ibility. As a result, she understood how 
difficult it had become for a woman to 
maintain a respectable reputation. “Ev- 
ery time I go out,” Julia wrote to her hus- 
band, “there is a set of loafters [sic] stand- 
ing around that most eat up every woman 
with their eyes.... There is no danger but 
what any soldier woman can get help as 
long as she tries to do what is right...but 
let her get a bad name and decent folks 
wont help her.” The implication seemed 
to be that a woman could “get a bad 
name” simply because men had chosen 
to look in her direction.'* 

Not surprisingly, these difficulties re- 
garding the apparent sexual availability 
of both husbands and wives severely 
tested the marital stability of many 


Northern couples. Although miniscule by 
present-day standards, the wartime and 
post-war divorce rate noticeably in- 
creased. By 1868, 1.8 of every 1,000 mar- 
riages ended in divorce, an increase from 
1.2 per 1,000 marriages in 1860 and 1.4 
per 1,000 marriages in 1864. Public com- 
mentators found the number of divorces, 
by 1867, to be “very considerable.” In- 
creasingly, too, divorce trials called atten- 
tion to the problem of the unchaperoned 
soldiers’ wives who, during their hus- 
bands’ absence, had been sexually un- 
faithful. Thomas Rodman, for example, 
sued his wife, Ann, for divorce in Novem- 
ber 1865 in Bristol County, Massachu- 
setts, alleging that “during his absence in 
the military service of his country,” Ann 
had made “his home the resort of divers 
lewd persons and did commit the crime 
of adultery therein.” Allen Howland of 
Fall River, Massachusetts, likewise argued 
that his wife, Sarah, had engaged in adul- 
terous affairs following his 1862 enlist- 
ment. Similar tales were told throughout 
the country, with wives cast in the part 
of the cheating spouse and husbands as 
the virtuous upholders of marital and 
national honor. And, while there is no 
reason to believe that some of these wives 
did not in fact cheat on their husbands, 


Rachel Cormany (right), of Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, discovered 
that men might cast their unwanted gaze in her direction, now that her 


husband had departed for the war. 


the cases against them were clearly rein- 
forced by the widely rehearsed tale of sol- 
diers’ wives’ sexual availability. These di- 
vorce cases, then, further underscored the 
danger of leaving soldiers’ wives unsuper- 
vised, and confirmed the need for greater 
public scrutiny on women’s private be- 
havior.!° 

In this regard, perhaps the most in- 
tense public scrutiny was cast not upon 
the wives and sweethearts who stayed at 
home, but those women who began to 
step into public wartime roles—as nurses 
and as other representatives of the Union 
administration. These women found 
themselves castigated by rumors and ac- 
cusations and subjected to intensive in- 
vestigations. Although such scrutiny was 
not an assault on women’s domestic pri- 
vacy, it did represent a challenge to the 
domestic ideal that celebrated female pu- 
rity and virtue. Thus whenever women 
entered new public arenas—whether as 
nurses in military hospitals, as teachers 
in Union-occupied areas, or as employ- 
ees in government de- 
partments—their 
sexual behavior 
became a point 
of public dis- 
cussion. And, 


Below: A wedding in the camp of the 7th New Jersey Infantry, March 1863. 
Though the pressures of military service worked to encourage some couples 
to wed, they also put a great strain on marriages; though minuscule by 
present-day standards, the wartime divorce rate noticeably increased. 
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The Cormany Diaries 


once again, the private lives of these work- 
ing women was seen as an acceptable 
topic of public discussion precisely be- 
cause their behavior could be linked to 
military effectiveness. 

Indeed, to some extent, Dorothea 
Dix—the well-known superintendent of 
nursing for the War Department—tried 
to forestall the problem of sexual scru- 
tiny with the infamous directives she is- 
sued to potential female recruits. “No 
woman under thirty need apply to serve 
in government hospitals,” her 1861 nurs- 
ing bulletin explained. “All nurses are re- 
quired to be plain looking women. Their 
dresses must be brown or black, with no 
bows, no curls, no jewelry, and no hoops.” 
Dix not only wished to keep romantically 
inclined women out of the nursing corps, 
she also knew that her appointees, many 
of whom would be the recipients of men’s 
attentions, would be carefully scrutinized 
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for signs of moral weakness by those who 
wished to deride this experiment in fe- 
male nursing. Women serving in hospi- 
tals, in fact, confirmed that female nurses, 
especially young ones, would face quite a 
challenge in presenting themselves as la- 
dies of high moral standing. “The sur- 
geons,” wrote one older nurse in a Wash- 
ington D.C. hospital, “look upon nurses 
as their natural prey.” Outside the nurs- 
ing corps, rumors apparently flew fast 
and furious and could cause many to look 
askance at women who embarked on this 
vital work of medical assistance. New 
York socialite Mary Daly, for example, 
heard that some of the nurses were often 
“closeted for hours with the surgeons in 
pantries and all kinds of disorders go 
on.”!6 

Women who became teachers of 


freed slaves likewise found themselves 
caught in the glare of intense moral scru- 


> 


| 
| 
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tiny. Like Dix, the officials in the aid and 
missionary societies who sponsored these 
educational efforts expressed concern 
about the ladies chosen, knowing that 
their recruits, too, might receive unwanted 
attention from military officials. “Women 
of the right character,” wrote one female 
observer of the teaching experiment in the 
South Carolina Sea Islands, “could and 
doubtless will be very useful.... But they 
should be selected with care from those 
whose position and character would com- 
mand the respect of the military and civil 
officers of the Government.” Preference, 
she concluded, should be given “to ladies 
of maturity” and those of “strong practi- 
cal common sense.” Yet, despite the pre- 
cautions that were taken, female teachers 
nonetheless found themselves cast in a less 
than flattering light, especially by oppo- 
nents of the Lincoln administration’s 
emancipation policies. Some school- 
marms, a Boston Democratic newspaper 
claimed, are more intent “upon flirting 
with the officers, in a manner not entirely 
consistent with morality.”!” 


Dorothea Dix (far left), in an effort to keep 
romantically inclined women out of the nursing 
corps, required all nurse candidates to be over 
thirty and “plain looking,” Catholic nuns (left) 
were among those women enlisted to tend to 
wounded soldiers. 

Like women who became nurses, those selected as 
teachers of freed slaves were preferred to be “ladies 
of maturity” and of “strong practical common 
sense.” Below: A school for freedmen in Beaufort, 
South Carolina. 
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Such charges could, and often did, 
serve as a way to challenge even the lim- 
ited steps women were taking into new 
occupations and new public ventures. 
Perhaps the most notorious case, in this 
regard, concerned the women advancing 
into one of the newest realms of female 
activity: as employees of the federal gov- 
ernment. As had been true for teachers 
and nurses, some political figures raised 
questions about having women on the 
government payroll in the first place. 
Fearful that women would have a “cor- 
rupting” influence on the moral climate, 
critics worried that sensitive government 
work might be compromised. Such fears 
came to a head in early 1864 when a New 
York congressman ordered an investiga- 
tion into the department that had be- 
come the largest employer of women in 
the U.S. government: the U.S. Treasury 
Department. Representative James 
Brooks leveled charges “of gross immo- 
ralities on the part of the superintendent 
and the female employees of the print- 
ing division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment,” based on rumors of illicit rela- 
tions between Spencer Clark, a Treasury 
official, and a number of young women 
in his employ. Brooks, a Democrat, was 
particularly anxious to derail the efforts 
of Clark and the credibility of Republi- 
can officials, and thus sought to attack 
the Treasury Department where it 
seemed most vulnerable, by targeting the 
promiscuous mingling of men and 
women in government employment. As 
a result, a tawdry investigation followed 
in which several young girls were forced 
to sign confessions regarding their liai- 
sons with Clark and another young 
woman told of indecencies occurring in 
the ladies’ “bonnet room.” At a low point 
in the proceedings, officials even directed 
that the funeral casket of one young 
woman be opened to ascertain if she had 
died as the result of an abortion (she had 
not). Although the committee reporting 
on the investigation ultimately exoner- 
ated Clark and his female employees, 
Brooks’ charges, for a time, won the sup- 
port of various members of Congress 
who had been convinced that women’s 
presence in the Treasury Department in- 
evitably introduced the threat of sexual 
relations and thus the possibility that 
government work would be jeopardized. 
“A Treasury bureau,” claimed one of 
Brooks’ supporters, “where is printed the 


money representative...of all the prop- 
erty and of all the industry of the coun- 
try” and where “upon the faith and good 
conduct of which depends, more or less, 
every man’s prosperity—is converted 
into a place for debauchery and drink- 
ing.” The message was clear: women’s 
increasing visibility in public spaces, es- 
pecially at a time when the nation’s fu- 
ture was at stake, made their private be- 
havior a fit subject for intensified 
investigation. Accordingly, a fear of un- 
restrained female licentiousness now oc- 
cupied more attention in the public 
mind, and suggested the need for more 
vigorous public monitoring.'® 

All this, then, represented a signifi- 
cant alteration from the antebellum ado- 
ration of the feminized domestic sphere. 
Perhaps more than most people of their 
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time, residents of the Northern United 
States had come to enshrine and celebrate 
the special place of the home, and 
“woman’s sphere” more generally, as a 
unique preserve of moral and spiritual 
values. But the Civil War, as it wrenched 
family members apart and placed men 
and women in unfamiliar surroundings, 
wreaked havoc with traditional notions 
of women’s moral influence and domes- 
tic authority. To some extent, the ideo- 
logical imperatives of the Union struggle, 
one that prompted men self-consciously 
to subordinate the pull of the home to 
the demands of the nation, played a sig- 
nificant part in diminishing women’s 
domestic influence. By ranking homes 
and families lower than the Union, Yan- 
kee sons and husbands and brothers no 


| doubt found it easier to distance them- 


selves from feminine admonishments 
and could thus create for themselves a 


_ climate that allowed a certain degree of 


freedom from the moral strictures of the 
“feminine sphere.” Yet, as we have seen, 
that degree of freedom was in no way re- 
ciprocated for the mothers and wives and 


Left: Representative James Brooks, who in 
1864 launched an investigation of the 
Treasury Department on rumors of illicit 
relations between a treasury official and 
young women in his employ. 

Below: Lady clerks leaving for home after a 
day’s work at the Treasury Department, the 
largest employer of women of any federal 
agency during the war. 
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sisters left behind. Those women, perhaps 
more than ever before, found themselves 
scrutinized and evaluated under an in- 
tense moral spotlight as they increasingly 
discovered that their private behavior 
could be linked to the military and Be 
litical fortunes of wartime. 
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ARIZONA 


Geographic Locale: Phoenix/Scottsdale 


SCOTTSDALE CWRT 
Contact: Mr. Wes Schmidt 
9782 E. Pershing Avenue, Scottsdale, AZ 85260 
(480) 391-1813 + charlescjm@aol.com 


CALIFORNIA 


Geographic Locale: North Bay 


NORTH BAY CWRT 
Contact: Tom Lubas 
blueandgrey@sprynet.com 


Geographic Locale: San Francisco Peninsula 


PENINSULA CWRT 
P.O. Box 1464 
San Carlos, CA 94070 
www.peninsulacivilwarroundtable.org 
(650) 325-8556 


Geographic Locale: 
Fresno/California Central Valley 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY CWRT 
Contact: Brian Clague 
P.O. Box 116, Shaver Lake, CA 93664 
(559) 841-7161 + bclague@netptc.net 


D.C. 


Geographic Locale: 
Washington D.C./Northern Virginia/Maryland 


CAPITOL HILL CWRT 
Contact: Valerie Cannady, President 
Valerina.Cannady@sbcglobal.net 
11409 Bayard Drive 
Mitchellville, MD 20721 
(301) 262-3768 * www.chewrt.org 


FLORIDA 


Geographic Locale: SW Florida 
FORT MYERS CWRT 
Contact: Roger Lawrence 

1267 Cleburne Drive, Ft. Myers, FL 33919 
(239) 275-6269 + Roger789@comcast.net 


Geographic Locale: SE Florida 
PALM BEACH COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Robert L. Krasner, Treasurer 

2450 Lantana Road #2407, Lantana, FL 33462 
PH: (561) 439-1426 


GEORGIA 


Geographic Locale: Northeast Georgia 
NORTHEAST GEORGIA CWRT 
Contact: Steve Narrie, President 
c/o Gwinnett History Museum 
455 South Perry Street, Lawrenceville, GA 30045 
www.negacwrt.net 


HAWAII 


Geographic Locale: Honolulu 


HAWAII CWRT 
Contact: Damian Paul 
32 Kainehe Street, Kailua, HI 96734 
(808) 261-8663 * pauld001@hawaii.rr.com 


ILLINOIS 
Geographic Locale: Chicago 
CWRT OF CHICAGO 
Contact: Janet Linhart 


1465 McCormick Place, Wheaton, IL 60187 
(630) 752-1330 + janetlinhart@att.net 


Geographic Locale: Northern Illinois 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS CWRT 
Contact: John Luberda 
727 South Dryden Place, Arlington Heights, IL. 60005 
PH: (847) 259-4240 


Or contact: 
Thomas D. Postema * TPostema@msn.com 
5505 Silent Brook Lane, Rolling Meadows, IL 60008 


Geographic Locale: West Suburban Chicago 
SALT CREEK CWRT 
Contact: William J. Hupp 
P.O. Box 4873, Wheaton, IL 60189 
wjhupp@aol.com 
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INDIANA 


Geographic Locale: Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS CWRT 
Contact: Ms. Nikki Scholfield 
7929 Hunters Path 
Indianapolis, IN 46214-1535 
NISCHOFIELD@aol.com 


KENTUCKY 


Geographic Locale: Louisville, Kentucky 
and Southern Indiana 
LOUISVILLE CWRT 
Contact: Joe Reinhart 
P.O. Box 1861, Louisville, KY 40201 
(502) 426-7296 + sixthky@bellsouth.net 


LOUISIANA 


Geographic Locale: Shreveport 
NORTH LOUISIANA CWRT 
Contact: Patte Bettis 
149 Kings Crossing, Shreveport, LA 71105 
(318) 861-7570 * pbettis@sport.rr.com 


MARYLAND 


Geographic Locale: Frederick, MD 


FREDERICK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Betty Ridgely, Secretary 
P.O, Box 3232 
Frederick, MD 21705 
(301) 662-6557 + BR1862@aol.com 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Geographic Locale: 
Dedham, Massachusetts / South Shore 


OLDE COLONY CWRT 
Contact: Gordon Kwok 
Email: Gordonkwok@aol.com 
Website: http://members.aol.com/gordonkwok/ 
ocewrt_l.html 


MICHIGAN 


Geographic Locale: Kalamazoo 
KALAMAZOO CWRT 
Contact: David Jordan, President 
6804 E. Hickory Point Drive, 
Portage, MI 49024 + (269) 323-3757 


MINNESOTA 


Geographic Locale: Minneapolis-St. Paul, central 
and western Minnesota, and western Wisconsin 
TWIN CITIES CWRT 
Mitchell Rubinstein, Secretary-Treasurer 
442 Dayton Avenue, St. Paul, MN 55102 
(651) 224-6429 + mrubins939@aol.com 


MISSOURI 


Geographic Locale: Springfield 
CWRT OF THE OZARKS 
Contact: James Scaminaci 
P.O. Box 3451, Springfield, MO 65808 
417-887-7844 
email: jamesscaminaci@sbcglobal.net 


NEW JERSEY 


Geographic Locale: Northern New Jersey 
PHIL KEARNY CWRT 
Contact: Mary Kuczek 
P.O. Box 183, Lincoln Park, NJ 07035 


email: info@philkearnyewrt.org + (973) 770-2899 


Geographic Locale: Central and 
Northern New Jersey 
NORTH JERSEY CWRT 
Harry Carpenter, President 
7 Dumont Place, Morristown, NJ 07963 
(908) 234-1509 + eagleventures@blast.net 


NEW YORK 


Geographic Locale: Hudson Valley 


ULSTER COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Joel Craig 
P.O. Box 1001, Kingston, NY 12402 
uccwrt@hve.rr.com 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Geographic Locale: Morehead City 
FORT MACON CWRT 
Contact: Jack Little 
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PRESERVATION SOCIETY & CWRT 
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(615) 780-3636 * www.bonps.org 


TEXAS 


Geographic Locale: Houston 
HOUSTON CWRT 
Contact: Roland Bienvenu 
P.O. Box 4215, Houston, TX 77210-4215 
(281)-438-2907 + 
Roland.Bienvenu@cityofhouston.net 


WASHINGTON 


Georaphic Locale: Puget Sound 
PUGET SOUND CWRT 
Contact: Clarke V. Harrison 

3921 108th Avenue NE, Bellevue, WA 98004 
(425) 822-2267 + clarkeh@nwlink.com 


WISCONSIN 


Geographic Locale: South East Wisconsin 
CWRT OF OF MILWAUKEE, INC. ¢es:.1947) 
Contact: Paul Eilbes 


1809 Washington Avenue, Cedarburg, WI 53012 
(262) 376-0568 + paul.eilbes@ipaper.com 


Geographic Locale: Rock County 
ROCK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Pete Skelly 
P.O. Box 1863, Janesville, W1 53547-1863 
pdskelly@charter.net 
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John H. Fahey, M.D. 


THE “FIGHTING DOCTOR” 


Bernard John Dowling Irwin in the Civil War 


HE FIRST MEDALS OF HONOR 
were awarded to the surviving 
members of Andrews’ Raiders 
for their role in the “Great Lo- 
comotive Chase” of 1862. But the first 
action for which the medal was awarded 
took place more than a year earlier, when 
an “Irishman doctor... red head[ed] and 
hot tempered” led a party of volunteers 
one hundred miles through a snow- 
storm to render aid to soldiers trapped 
by the famed Indian chief Cochise at 
Apache Pass. For this and other actions 
out West in the antebellum years, Ber- 
nard John Dowling (B.J.D.) Irwin 
earned the sobriquet “the Fighting Doc- 
tor.”? As his career during the Civil War 
would demonstrate, the title was most 
appropriate. 

B.J.D. Irwin was born in 1829 in ru- 
ral western Ireland to an affluent land- 
owning family who provided him with 
tutors in the romance languages and 
classics. His uncle was a member of the 
renowned Connaught Rangers, and 
young Irwin became enamored of tales 
of warriors and heroic deeds, dreaming 
one day of being in the military himself. 

After his family relocated to New 
York in 1845, Irwin began the study of 
medicine. While still a student, he en- 
listed in the famed 7th New York State 
Militia. On the evening of May 10, 1849, 
as a nineteen-year-old private, Irwin saw 
his first action when the 7th was called 
on to quell the infamous Astor Place riot, 
during which the besieged regiment fired 
upon a mob of rock-throwing theater 
goers, killing twenty-three.’ After gradu- 
ation from medical school in 1851, Irwin 
spent several years working in local hos- 
pitals before being accepted into the 
medical corps of the U.S. Army as an as- 
sistant surgeon. On the morning of Oc- 
tober 25, 1855, “after adieux and parting 
drinks,” he set sail from New York City 
with Colonel B.L.E. Bonneville and six 


hundred new recruits and headed west 
for the Department of New Mexico via 
the Gulf of Mexico.* 

Irwin was fascinated with the West 
and its exotic locale. Like other military 
physicians, he made weather observa- 
tions, collected mineral, plant, and ani- 
mal specimens for museums back east, 
and penned elaborate reports describing 
the country through which he traveled.° 
While visiting Tucson in 1857, Irwin 
identified a meteorite buried in the street 
being used as an anvil by local black- 
smiths, and he arranged to have it 
shipped back to the Smithsonian, where 
it is on display today next to the Hope 
Diamond.° 

In December 1858 Irwin was as- 
signed to Fort Buchanan south of Tuc- 
son, where his commanding officer was 
a foul-mouthed but brilliant West 
Pointer named Richard Stoddert Ewell. 
Together with three other bachelor ad- 
venturers—Edward Cross of New 
Hampshire fame; Sylvester Mowry, a 
prominent politician and entrepreneur; 
and Paddy Graydon, an unabashed ad- 
venturer—Irwin rode across the Santa 
Cruz Valley. An accomplished marksman 
(a local newspaper once reported how 
Irwin had completed a remarkable shot, 
killing two antelope with one bullet) and 
horseman, Irwin would join Graydon 
and Ewell as they raced their mounts 
against each other and marauding 
Apaches.’ 

All, however, was not youthful exu- 
berance. Irwin quickly earned a reputa- 
tion as a competent and reliable surgeon 
who could be called on in an emergency 
to help the settlers in New Mexico Terri- 
tory deal with the results of Indian dep- 
redations and other disasters. One of 
Irwin’s more famous cases required him 
to ride over eighty miles to a Butterfield 
Stage station to tend to a stagehand who 
had been brutally attacked by Mexicans. 
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As he would with many of his cases, Irwin 
wrote up his account and published it in 
a prominent medical journal.® 

In February 1861, with civil war 
brewing back east, a young West Point 
graduate named Lieutenant George 
Bascom confronted Cochise at Apache 
Pass and found himself outnumbered 
and surrounded. When Bascom sent out 
for medical help, Irwin did not wait for 
the reinforcements from nearby Fort 
Breckenridge to escort him. Riding over 
one hundred miles with Graydon and 
fourteen other volunteers, Irwin arrived 
too late to help the white hostages, who 
had been executed by Cochise. In retali- 
ation, the hot-tempered Irwin urged the 


(1862-1896) 
AWARDED TO 
RNARD J.D. IRWIN 


Above: Bernard John Dowling Irwin’s Medal of 
Honor, awarded in 1894, which is displayed at Fort 
Riley, Kansas. His many other medals, which 
include an 1896 and 1903 version of the MOH, are 
in the possession of the Irwin family. 

| Opposite: Photograph of Irwin taken c. 1868, 
when he and General George Armstrong Custer 
hunted together. Courtesy of the Irwin family. 


+ Collection 


Auther 
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execution of six Indian captives, one of 
whom was the chief’s brother.’ Cochise 
subsequently admitted that his war with 
the white man began with this incident. 
Later, when Cochise’s Apaches made a 
foray against Fort Buchanan, Irwin 
headed out with the mounted infantry 
to track them down. Riding too far in 
front of the troops, Irwin suddenly found 
himself face to face with Cochise. The two 
threatened and swore at each other until 
the rest of the soldiers rode up and 
Cochise withdrew.'° 


THE TUCSON METEORITE 


On December 26, 1863, the following notice 
appeared in newspapers throughout the country: 
“The Smithsonian Institute has received an im- 
mense meteorite from California, which imme- 
diately attracts the attention of all who visit the 
museum. It is in the shape of a ring, the greatest 
diameter being over four feet. It was presented 
to the institution by the Ainsa family of Califor- 
nia and will be known as ‘Ainsa meteorite.” Sur- 
geon B.J.D. Irwin, who at the time was busy tak- 
ing care of casualties in the aftermath of the 
Vicksburg Campaign, would not hear about the 
Smithsonian's new acquisition for another two 
years. Upon doing so, he immediately dashed off 
an angry letter to the director of the Smithsonian, 
Joseph Henry, initiating a twenty-year feud over 
what is arguably one of the most famous attrac- 
tions at the institute—the Tucson or “ring” me- 
teorite. 

Irwin had begun collecting specimens for the 
Smithsonian in the late 1850s while stationed in 
New Mexico Territory. When he came across an 
unusually shaped meteorite buried on a dusty 
Tucson street being used as a blacksmith’s anvil, 
Irwin claimed it for the museum, and in 1860 con- 
tracted with a local Mexican agent named Jesus 
M. Ainsa to have it shipped back to Washington. 
When Ainsa’s younger brother Santiago finally ar- 
rived with the meteorite in Washington in 1863, 
the flamboyant Mexican presented it to the 
Smithsonian as though he were the original dis- 
coverer, not merely the transporter. The meteor- 
ite was an immediate hit at the newly organized 
“National Museum.” 

After reading Irwin’s 1865 letter in which the 
Irishman cried foul, Joseph Henry acknowledged 
the museums error, but stated that once a speci- 
men had been named it couldn’t be changed. He 
offered a compromise—to call the meteorite the 
Irwin-Ainsa. But Irwin declined the offer, stating 
that he would rather not have his name attached 
to the meteor at all, if the only option was to be 
linked forever by name with someone he thought 
a scoundrel. Henry relented, and promised to re- 
name the object the “Tucson” meteorite. 

Ten years later, Irwin was stationed at West 
Point and involved in preparing for the Philadel- 
phia Centennial Exposition. Imagine Irwin's re- 


The Civil War broke out in April, and 
in late July Fort Buchanan was aban- 
doned and Irwin was ordered east. When 
Texas rebels under Albert Sydney 
Johnston made an incursion into south- 
ern New Mexico, Irwin was forced to de- 
stroy all his belongings, including his 
manuscripts, Indian trophies, and fam- 
ily heirlooms, and travel across the wind- 
swept plains from Colorado to St. Louis 
with only the clothes on his back.''! De- 
spite the trauma of loosing all his pos- 
sessions, the prospect of joining the war 


action when he read that one of the centerpiece at- 
tractions at the exposition was to be the “famous 


| IRWIN-AINSA meteorite” on loan from the 
| Smithsonian! He sent off another angry letter of 


protest, and again received profuse apologies from 
Henry anda promise to correct the error. Irwin was 
sorely disappointed and embarrassed, however, 
when as part of the army’s official delegation to the 
Philadelphia Exposition in 1876, he visited the me- 
teorite and saw the name “AINSA’ in paint, plainly 
visible underneath a small paper label that had been 
hastily affixed identifying the specimen as the “Tuc- 
son’ meteorite. 

Irwin jotted off yet another angry letter to 
Henry, and this time he prevailed. Although the 
Smithsonian's annual report for 1886 referred to the 


Right: Illustration of the Tucson meteorite 
included in the Smithsonian's annual report for 
1886. Clearly visible on the side of the meteor- 
ite—that not normally seen by the viewing 
public—is the inscription: “The Irwin 
Meteorite—from Tucson, Ariz. Weight 1400 Lbs.” 
Below: The Smithsonian Institute, where the me- 
teorite is on display today next to the Hope Dia- 
mond. 
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back east was nevertheless exciting for 
someone who admitted to having an 
“ambitious determination to achieve a 
reputation,’ and as soon as he arrived in 
Missouri Irwin requested to be sent to 
“Virginia or some other field of active 
operations.” ” This “other field” would be 
in the western theatre, where Irwin would 
serve with Brigadier General Don Carlos 
Buell’s Army of the Ohio. 

In January 1862 Irwin reported to 
Brigadier General Jeremiah T. Boyle’s un- 
attached Eleventh Brigade outside Co- 


specimen as the “Signet, Irwin, or Ainsa meteor- 
ite? itacknowledged that the iron was a gift from 
Dr. B. J. D. Irwin. Additionally, the Smithsonian's 
visitor's guide for the same year called it “The 
Great Tucson Meteorite; the name by which it is 
known today. 


ithsoman Institution 


Courtesy Simi 


lumbia, Kentucky. Although senior by 
virtue of being in the regular army, Irwin 
was junior in rank to many of the volun- 
teer regimental and brigade surgeons. He 
was therefore given the title of medical 
inspector, so that he could exert influence 
over the volunteer doctors, many of 
whom knew nothing of military opera- 
tions. Throughout February, Irwin suf- 
fered with Boyle’s 2,800-man brigade as 
Union forces stalled in central Kentucky. 
The men ailed from exposure and con- 
tagious diseases, demonstrating that mili- 
tary medicine was not always a matter of 
gunshot wounds and amputations. Then, 
in early March, Irwin with Boyle and the 
Eleventh Brigade were recalled to Nash- 
ville, where the doctor met the larger- 
than-life commander of Buell’s Fourth 


Division, William “Bull” Nelson. 


of New York, 1806-1889. Vols 


History of the Seventh 


Nelson, who stood six feet, five 
inches tall and weighed three hundred 
pounds, was an Annapolis graduate who 
in 1861 had been dispatched to Ken- 
tucky by Abraham Lincoln to help the 
Union cause there. Nelson was rewarded 
for his efforts by being promoted a 
brigadier general in the volunteer army 
and given command of one of Buell’s di- 
visions. An effective combat leader, 
Nelson had a reputation for being an 
overbearing autocrat with a seaman’s 
coarse vocabulary. Although there is no 
record of their first meeting, the chem- 
istry between Irwin and Nelson must 
have been immediate. 

Both men were tall—Irwin, at six 
feet, three inches, was one of the few 
people who could stand and look Nelson 
in the eye. Both were ambitious, goal 
oriented, and had 
short-fused tem- 
pers. Like Irwin, 
Nelson was cos- 
mopolitan—well 
read, had been to 


Brigadier Generals 
Jeremiah T. Boyle (far 
left) and William “Bull” 
Nelson. 

Below: New York’s 7th 
Regiment fires on the 
mob outside the Astor 
Place, May 10, 1849. 


Europe, loved classical music, spoke mul- 
tiple languages, and was an accomplished 
horseman. And Nelson, who loved to en- 
tertain by showing off his prodigious 
memory and endless supply of sea sto- 
ries, found that Irwin could match him 
story for story with his tales of his ex- 
ploits out West. It came as no surprise 
when, as Irwin wrote later, “at the request 
of General Nelson, I was ordered to his 
staff””'> On March 16, 1862, as Buell’s 
Army of the Ohio headed out of Nash- 
ville, Irwin and Nelson rode together for 
the first time. 

Buell had been ordered to move his 
army to Savannah, Tennessee, where he 
would link with U.S. Grant’s force. 
Nelson was convinced that Grant’s army 
was in danger in its encampment at 
Pittsburg Landing, across and ten miles 
down the Tennessee River from Savan- 
nah, and when Buell’s army was delayed 
at the Duck River to rebuild damaged 
bridges, Nelson persuaded Buell to allow 
him to proceed on ahead. His men made 
a bundle of their pants, attached them to 
their bayonets, and, on a cold and dis- 
agreeable morning, waded across the 
freezing waters of the Duck River. 

For eighty miles there was only one 
winding, hilly road for the troops to fol- 
low. Irwin would occasionally ride up 
front with Nelson, but spent most of his 
time back with the other brigade and 
regimental surgeons. Although reports 
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from Fort Donelson regarding the large 
numbers of casualties incurred at the 
fighting there had given medical planners 
some indication of what they might ex- 
pect, no one then riding toward the Ten- 
nessee River could envision how the scope 
of casualty care was about to undergo a 
radical and irrevocable transformation. 
Even Irwin, who had gained experience 
taking care of battle injuries out West 
with the Apaches, was not completely pre- 
pared for the experience that lay ahead. 
The spring rains had turned the 
road into a muddy quagmire, and as the 
days warmed up heat exhaustion became 
a problem. Although everyone knew they 
were marching to meet the enemy, most 
of the Federals thought that contact with 
the rebels was at least two weeks away. 
Only Nelson had an unrequited sense of 
urgency, and when the division passed 
through the town of Waynesboro, Nelson 
ignored Grant’s advice to rest and pushed 
on to Savannah. 
Irwin arrived with Nelson at Savan- 
nah early Saturday afternoon, April 5. The 
recent rains had stopped, the sun had bro- 


Below: The ruins of the stage station at Apache Pass, 
where Irwin tended to the wounded during the 
“Bascom Affair” in February 1861. 


ken through the clouds, and the peach 
blossoms were in bloom. The scene along 
the banks of the Tennessee was one of 
tranquility. Irwin accompanied Nelson 
on a visit to Grant, who ordered Nelson 
to remain at Savannah rather than pro- 
ceed across the river. Nelson protested 
Grant’s decision, but to no avail. That 
night Nelson was agitated, and he spoke 
of the man who had grown up ten miles 
away from him in Washington, Kentucky, 
and who now commanded the Confed- 
erate army threatening them: “Sydney 
Johnston is not a man to be underesti- 
mated. I think Grant is wrong. We should 
be over there now.”'* 

Sunday, April 6, dawned bright and 
clear. Irwin took a few moments to work 
ona medical article about his experience 
the previous year at Apache Pass.'> Sud- 
denly the quiet was interrupted by the 
distant booming of cannons and fusillade 
of gunfire—it soon became apparent that 
a major battle was underway at Pittsburg 
Landing. Mounted on his huge bay horse, 
Nelson rode through the camps, admon- 
ishing the regiments to be ready to move 
at a moment's notice. 

When no boats arrived to ferry his 
men, Nelson ordered his division to move 
out, using a guide to help find their way 
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through the swampland along the river. 
As messengers from the battlefield up- 
dated Nelson, it became clear that his 
worst fears had been realized. In the early 
hours of Sunday morning, Albert Sydney 
Johnston’s Confederates had attacked 
Grant’s unprepared troops and were 
pushing them back into the river. 

The first day’s fighting at Shiloh has 
been described as an Armageddon— 
more casualties were generated on that 
day than in all previous American con- 
flicts combined. Doctors and hospital 
orderlies in blue faced a daunting task. 
As Johnston’s rebels forced Grant’s Fed- 
erals to abandon their camps and hospi- 
tal supplies, members of the medical staff 
stayed put and treated the wounded. As 
one doctor present that day, H. Wardner, 
wrote to the Chicago Medical Examiner, 
“They had just started to bring casual- 
ties when ... the balls, shells and bullets 
came in such volleys over our heads, that 
we knew the enemy to be rapidly 
advancing...and about ten minutes later 
had the dissatisfaction of seeing our de- 
pot in the possession of the enemy....”!® 
Like many of the Union troops, Wardner 
sought refuge in the high bluffs near the 
landing, where a log cabin served as a 
makeshift hospital. 


Back on the other side of the river, 
Nelson’s division was hurrying to get to 
the scene of the fighting. Irwin rode 
alongside his general, and with their es- 
cort of a hundred horsemen, left a trail 
in the muddy swampland that the infan- 
try had no difficulty in following. Un- 
fortunately, such was not the case for 
Irwin’s heavy medical wagons and am- 
bulances, which could not make it 
through the deep mud. “The command 
was put in motion for the front minus 
some very essential portions of the 
equipments needed in battle,” wrote 
Irwin. “The absence of ambulances, 
medicine-wagons, and the Medical 
Purveyor’s supply train left us devoid of 
the ordinary provisions for the treat- 
ment of wounded, save such instru- 
ments as were carried in the knapsacks 
of the hospital orderlies or in the saddle 
bags of the Medical Officers.”!” 

When the Fourth Division finally ar- 
rived across from Pittsburg Landing late 
in the afternoon they found a panorama 
out of Dante’s Inferno. Smoke hung over 
the trees on the opposite shore, as both 
Federal and Confederate cannons con- 
tinued to tear up the earth and the frag- 
ile bodies of the combatants. For half a 
mile along the river several thousand 
frightened and hysterical troops 
swarmed the shoreline or jumped into 
the water. 

Nelson commandeered one of the 
troop transports and rode over to 
Pittsburg Landing with Irwin, Colonel 
Jacob Ammen, and members of Am- 
men’s Tenth Brigade. Nelson was furi- 
ous, and swore all manner of profani- 
ties at the panic-stricken troops 
cowering at the landing. Chaos and the 
acrid smoke of gunpowder permeated 
the scene. Dead and wounded soldiers 
lay everywhere, some trampled by the re- 
treating forces. 

Wounded and dead soldiers, shell- 
shocked stragglers, and newly arriving 
troops crowded around a log cabin on 
the bluff overlooking the landing. 
Nelson’s troops had to force their way 
through the men cowering by the river 
bank. The general ordered Ammen’s bri- 
gade surgeon, Dr. Joshua Bradford, to 
help out in the hospital that had been set 
up in a log cabin near the landing, while 
Irwin went from brigade to brigade along 
the Union line of battle making sure the 
regimental and brigade surgeons were 
ready for an advance. 


The marshy swamp through which Nelson's men marched on the way to Pittsburg Landing. 


A CASE OF SEVERE PUNCTURED WOUND: 


Body Transfixed by a Bayonet!—Recovery 
by B. J. D. Irwin, M.D., U.S.A., Medical Inspector, 4th Division, Army of the Ohio 


In the early part of February, 1861, 
the various tribes of Apache Indians, in- 
habiting the mountainous regions of Ari- 
zona broke into open hostilities against the 
government, perpetrating atrocities and 
unheard of cruelties upon the unfortunate 
white settlers, and torturing their luckless 
captives in the most barbarous and cruel 
manner. Unfortunate prisoners were 
starved, others tied up for slow target prac- 
tice, and some were hung up by the feet 
and broiled to death by fires built beneath 
their subverted heads! It was during the 
enactment of this ferocious crusade, that 
the following interesting case came under 
my supervision. 

A small party of our troops was 
hemmed in, in one of the gorges of the 
Chirricahui Mountains, by superior 
numbers of Indians, who were endeavor- 
ing to capture our slender force. We held 
some prisoners of theirs as hostages for 
the safety of some citizens in their pos- 
session, whom we desired to exchange. 
On a certain occasion, the prisoners in 
our possession made a simultaneous at- 
tempt to break away from our guards. 
One robust athlete, aet. about 25 years, 
was knocked down by the sentinel by a 
blow from a musket on the back of the 
head, and held pinned to the earth by a 
bayonet which transfixed his body. The 
weapon entered the abdomen in the an- 
terior upper angle of the left hypochon- 
driac region, passed directly backwards 
and downwards, and made its exit a little 


below the posterior corresponding space, 
about two inches from the vertebral column. 
The victim was held in that position for some 
moments, until succor arrived to secure him 
and his desperate associates. A paroxysm of 
momentary weakness was all that appeared 
preternatural in him. The amount of hem- 
orrhage was very slight, and the man did not 
present any of the symptoms to be expected 
from so serious a lesion. He was tied and 
placed on his back; kept strictly quiet, and 
the cold water dressing applied—snow-wa- 
ter was used from necessity. The diet allowed 
was of the sparest kind Not a bad symptom 
appeared, and on the fourth day the wounds 
were healed by adhesive inflammation. He 
complained but little of any pain or distress, 
which | attributed to the innate pride of his 
stoical character; being a brother of the chief 
[Cochise] of his tribe, he held it beneath his 
dignity to manifest any show of physical or 
moral suffering. On the ninth day he walked 
to the place of execution, where he, with five 
of his companions, was hung to the boughs 
of two stately oaks, overshadowing the graves 
of some fourteen of our citizens, whom the 
savages had treacherously tortured to death 
while prisoners in their hands. As we were 
desirous of making a lasting example to our 
treacherous foes, the bodies were allowed to 
remain suspended permanently, which pre- 
vented my making a post-mortem examina- 
tion of the body of the one whose case I have 
described. 

—“Field of Shiloh,” Tenn., April 18, 1862 
[from American Medical Times, May 17, 1862] 
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That evening it started to rain, at first 
lightly, then heavily and incessantly. The 
cries of the wounded could be heard 
across the battlefield. Irwin later ex- 
pressed his frustration that “during the 
route and confusion of the surprise on 
the morning of the first day of the battle 
many of the wounded were necessarily 
abandoned to their sad fate and remained 
where they fell...[suffering] from expo- 
sure and privation....The temperature 
most fortunately was mild and balmy and 
a heavy rain fell during the night which 
in a measure served to allay the thirst of 
those unable to procure water.”!® After 
ensuring that his brigade surgeons and 
medical officers were in place Irwin 
waited uneasily for dawn, knowing there 
were not enough resources to care for the 
large numbers of men already wounded, 
let alone those who would be injured 
during the renewed fighting. 

With first light of the new day, the 
second day of the battle at Shiloh began. 
Nelson’s Fourth Division distinguished 
itself against the Confederates, who were 
slowly but inexorably driven back. Writ- 
ing a year later, Irwin was still emotional 
about their performance: “Onward they 


Right: View of Pittsburg Landing from across the 
Tennessee River, where Nelson’s men embarked. 


Below: Demoralized Union soldiers crowd the 
bank of the Tennessee as Nelson’s men begin 
arriving toward the end of the first day’s fighting 
at Shiloh. 


pushed with the confidence and courage 
of veterans who had never known what 
repulse or disaster meant. It was a glori- 
ous sight to behold their advances and 
hear their loud shouts of triumph.”!? 
His horse severely wounded, Irwin 
dismounted near Colonel Sanders 
Bruce’s brigade and went over to assist 
Dr. Samuel Menzies and his regimental 
doctors in their field “operating” hospi- 
tal. Several times the hospital came un- 
der fire, but Irwin and his medical per- 
sonnel continued to operate even as “the 
pattering of rifle bullets ... and scream- 
ing shells burst in uncomfortable prox- 
imity.” Irwin noted that, “At or about one 
o'clock P.M. the left wing of the line had 
swung well around ... and in changing 
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the position of the operating hospitals, 
one of them was moved forward to a de- 
serted farmhouse, situated on an open 
level piece of unbroken ground....The 
proximity of this field hospital to the re- 
captured camp of a division of our 
troops, defeated and made prisoners on 
the preceding day, suggested the utiliza- 
tion of the abandoned tents for the ben- 
efit of the wounded; and as soon as the 
battle ceased, the hospital tents, commis- 
sary tents, and wall tents were accordingly 
taken possession of and in a short space 
of time were removed to and pitched in 
regular order on the level ground by 
which the farmhouse was surrounded... 
Long into the night the ambulances con- 
tinued to bring in the wounded who, af- 
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ter receiving the necessary professional 
attendance, were made comfortable as 
possible by being supplied with an abun- 
dance of warm food, good bedding and 
shelter from the inclement weather.””” 
Irwin had come across the abandoned 
camp of the 55th Illinois Infantry, and 
took their tents, kettles, food, and other 
supplies to set up the first full-service 
hospital ever established on a battlefield. 
Irwin’s hospital was capable of provid- 
ing not only emergency surgery but also 
definitive post-operative care.”! This was 
in sharp contrast to the care being pro- 
vided at other makeshift hospitals, where, 
in the words of one veteran of the battle, 
“the wounded had to lie on the bare 
ground, without shelter of any kind ex- 
posed to a drizzling rain throughout that 
day and night.””” 

By Monday afternoon, the Confed- 
erate forces were in retreat, and the sur- 
vivors were left to deal with the carnage. 
Surgeons tried their best to save the 
wounded, but they 
were overwhelmed. 
The medical system 
was neither equipped 
nor organized to take 
care of so many pa- 
tients. In the days fol- 
lowing the battle help 
started arriving and 
patients were taken to 
other cities, where 
hospitals were set up 
by the various state 
sanitary commissions. 
But Irwin’s patients 
did not have to be 
evacuated in unstable 
condition. As Dr. Rob- 
ert Murray, Buell’s 
medical director, com- 
mented in his official 
report of the battle, Irwin’s patients were 
so well cared for they were the last to be 
evacuated from the field.” 

Word of the success of Irwin’s tent 
hospital soon spread. Grant ordered that 
all available tents be provided for the 
wounded, and Irwin was officially com- 
mended for his action. Nelson was also 
hailed as a victorious hero and promoted 
to major general. The days after Shiloh 
were heady indeed for both Nelson and 
his now famous medical inspector. 

In the aftermath of Shiloh, Major 
General Henry Halleck arrived from St. 
Louis and assumed command of the Fed- 


eral forces. As supplies flowed down from 
the north, large tent hospitals like Irwin’s 
became more commonplace, allowing 
combat casualties, as well as the sick, to 
remain close to their units. 

For almost the entire month of May 
1862 Halleck advanced toward Corinth 
at a glacially slow pace. Finally, around 
the end of the month, Nelson took one 
of his brigades and rode against the Con- 
federate breastworks at Corinth. 
Once again Irwin was in the fore- 
front of the action: “During the 
siege our division occupied an ad- 
vanced position and was the first 
to enter the town of Corinth—our 
loss amounted to some 120 hors 
de combat | out of action in a seri- 
ously wounded condition], the 
greater part of which occurred ... 
while a brigade of our division, 
which I accompanied into action, 
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force under General Braxton Bragg loose 
somewhere to the south threatening to 
march up through Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky and attack them on their home 
ground. 

Confederate major general Kirby 
Smith welcomed the chance to threaten 
Indiana and Ohio, and he began to move 
his army up through eastern Tennessee. 
Meanwhile, the frightened governors of 
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The 100,000-man army assembled 
by Halleck was now split. Grant was sent 
south toward Vicksburg, while Buell was 
ordered east toward the critical railhead 
at Chattanooga. Throughout June and 
July the Army of the Ohio plodded along 
hot, dusty roads in northern Mississippi 
and Alabama, constantly harassed by 
Confederate guerillas intent on disrupt- 
ing fragile supply lines. Buell lost the ini- 
tiative and assumed a defensive attitude 
as he worried incessantly about where the 
Confederates might attack him. Residents 
of Indiana and Ohio grew particularly 
agitated at having a large Confederate 
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Above: Irwin's field 
commendation. 

Left: Patients arrive 
throughout the evening at 
Irwin’s field hospital at 
Shiloh. Courtesy National 
Parks Service. 


the northern states had 
raised thousands of 
new recruits and sent 
them to loosely orga- 
nized training camps 
outside Louisville, 
where they were arguably more of a men- 
ace than the enemy. There was a desper- 
ate need for someone to whip them into 
shape. “Bull” Nelson was given the job. 
Irwin later wrote that “on the 15th 
of August Nelson ... was directed to pro- 
ceed to Kentucky to organize a new Army. 
1 accompanied him as a member of his 
personal staff and was announced as 
Medical Inspector of the Army of Ken- 
tucky which was rapidly increased by the 
addition of new levies until it amounted 
to 50,000 men of all arms.” In a classic 
understatement, Irwin went on to note, 
“The rapidity with which these troops 
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were sent into the field gave me a great 
amount of extra labor as they came 
wholly unprepared for field service.» 

When Nelson arrived in Richmond, 
Kentucky, he wrote that “there is no dis- 
cipline among these troops. Straggling, 
marauding, plundering is the rule; good 
conduct the exception. I find this town 
literally over run. I have ordered every- 
body to their camps, and shall enforce the 
strictest discipline.””° Irwin too recalled 
that the state of the troops was deplor- 
able. “I lost no time in informing myself 
of the condition and wants of the eight 
new regiments just concentrated from In- 
diana and Ohio. They had been only from 
fourteen to twenty days in the field, and 
had but few medical officers, who had 
neither medicines, instruments, ambu- 
lances, tents, nor camp equipage to en- 
able them to perform their duties.”?” 

No one knew if the Confederates 
were coming with just a raiding force of 
cavalry or with a full army of infantry and 
artillery, or even where they were. Un- 
happy with the tactical location of the re- 
cruits around Richmond, Nelson decided 
to move them west toward the town of 
Lancaster. On August 30 Irwin was with 
Nelson’s staff in Lancaster while the re- 
cruits were still outside Richmond. 
Nelson himself was in Lexington, but in 
a major breech of military protocol he 
had not told his aide where he was go- 
ing. While Nelson was away, Kirby Smith 
led his army of 19,000 combat-hardened 
Confederates against the untrained re- 
cruits in Richmond. 

When Nelson’s staff, including 
Irwin, heard that a battle was in progress 
twenty-eight miles away, they set out im- 
mediately and arrived on the field about 
11:00 a.m., only to find that the inexpe- 
rienced Union forces were already re- 
treating. Irwin tried with the rest of the 
staff to rally the collapsing army. When 
Nelson finally arrived he was furious, 
riding through the frightened troops, 
screaming obscenities, and brandishing 
his sword, striking some with the flat of 
his blade. According to legend, Nelson, 
drawing himself up to his full size, 
hollered out that the enemy was incom- 
petent, not able even to hit a target as 
large as he, at which moment he was 
promptly struck twice by gunfire. 

Nelson continued to ride, “raging 
and roaring like a wounded lion,” but his 
army was gone. Irwin and members of 
Nelson’s staff were able to lead the 


wounded general away a short distance. 
As Irwin tended to his general, a small 
group of rebel cavalry approached. Cau- 
tioning Nelson to remain quiet, Irwin 
went forward to meet them. Stating that 
he was a doctor and should be taken to 
where he could help the wounded, the 
cavalry obliged and led Irwin away, leav- 
ing Nelson untouched. With the aid of 
his staff, Nelson painfully remounted and 
rode off the battlefield, which by then was 
totally in the hands of Confederate 
forces.?8 

Irwin was now a prisoner of war. The 
next morning he was brought before 
Kirby Smith, who agreed to parole Irwin 
in order to oversee the treatment of the 
wounded. Irwin was greatly aided by the 
citizens of Richmond, who volunteered 
to assist him in his efforts. He did com- 
plain, however, about a lack of proper 
hospital attendants. “Those detailed from 
among the [Union] prisoners of war de- 
serted their posts, despite 
all our efforts, at the first 
opportunity. Being re- 
cruits, they possessed no 
feeling of sympathy for 


Right: Major General Kirby 
Smith (left) and Brigadier 
General Don Carlos Buell. 


Below: The Mount Zion Church, 
used by Irwin as a field hospital 
during the Battle of Richmond. 
Artist Timothy Pack. 
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| their wounded comrades, such as old sol- 


diers are wont to evince for each other.””” 

Irwin obtained permission from 
Smith to go to Cincinnati to have the nec- 
essary ambulances, nurses, and supplies 
sent back to Richmond. And for the sec- 
ond time in eighteen months, he found 
that he had lost all of his personal pos- 
sessions. “My horse and equipments, 
sword, pistol, etc. were taken from me, 
against which I remonstrated to General 
Kirby Smith,” but to no avail. He was able 
only to keep his medical kit. Twenty years 
later his claim against the government for 
the loss of his horse and equipment was 
still working its way through the federal 
bureaucracy.” 

In Cincinnati, Irwin was reunited 
with the convalescing Nelson. Far from 
being discouraged, Nelson was planning 
the resurrection of his army with a ven- 
geance. The disastrous outcome at Rich- 
mond now had the citizens of Cincinnati 
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and Louisville in an even greater frenzy. 
The Confederate army had demonstrated 
that it was not only nearby, but also dan- 
gerous. Meanwhile, Buell’s army was still 
hundreds of miles to the south. Nelson’s 
sick room became the center of attention, 
as visitors such as Phil Sheridan came and 
went and the plans for the defense of Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville were prepared. 

In the middle of September 1862 
Nelson returned with Irwin to Louisville, 
where he established his headquarters in 
the famous Galt House amid an atmo- 
sphere of controversy, rumor, and po- 
litical manipulation. Emotions were 
running high over Buell’s lackluster per- 
formance as commander, and most be- 
lieved it was only a matter of time before 
Buell would be replaced. Military men 
and politicians alike were openly hostile 
to Buell, and one, Governor Oliver 
Morton of Indiana, had a personal ven- 
detta against both Buell and Nelson, who 
he blamed for the loss of Indiana recruits 
at Richmond.*! 
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ridden camps, and he offered Irwin the 
position of medical director of the Army 
of the Southwest. The dilemma was that 
Nelson had recently suggested a differ- 
ent career path to his friend Irwin, one 
that appealed more to Irwin’s ambition 
and adventurous temperament. 

Ever since Apache Pass Irwin had 
walked a narrow path between healer and 
warrior. He believed that “a medical of- 
ficer has a right to aspire to be something 
more than a mere doctor to be patroniz- 
ingly approved of by his comrades of the 
line.”*? Nelson told Irwin that if he ap- 
plied for a transfer to the line, Nelson 
would secure for him command of one 
of his regiments. Even as Wood was pre- 
paring for Irwin a set of orders to Arkan- 
sas, Irwin drew up a formal request to 
transfer to the line, “having been repeat- 
edly advised by military friends to apply 
for this change as being more suitable to 
my habits and disposition, and with my 
natural taste for the profession of arms 
and ambitious determination to achieve 
a reputation....”>? On Sunday, Sep- 
_ tember 21, 1862, after securing 


Irwin's request 
to transfer to 
the line. 
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Wood, who presented the doctor 

with a career opportunity and a di- 

lemma. Irwin had always wanted to 

be the medical director of an army, the 
highest position available to a medical 
officer in wartime, and Wood was now 
offering him just such a position. Wood 
was having problems with the medical 
situation in Helena, Arkansas, where 
hundreds of men were dying in disease- 
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around the Galt House and got eleven 
other generals to sign his request, includ- 
ing a recently arrived member of Buell’s 
staff, Brigadier General Jefferson C. 
Davis. 

On September 25 Buell arrived in 
Louisville along with the rest of the 


Army of the Ohio, and preparations 
began for a new offensive against the 
Confederates. Irwin was informed by 
Colonel Wood that he been promoted 
to full surgeon (major) and was told 
to report to his office in St. Louis. For 
Irwin it was a bittersweet experience, 
but he knew where his duty lay, and he 
reluctantly made ready to depart. 

Saturday the 28th was Nelson’s 
thirty-eighth birthday, and a large party 
was held for him at the Galt House.*4 
Amid the politicking and celebration, 
Nelson took time to acknowledge Irwin’s 
service publicly. Afterward Nelson told 
Irwin to put in his request, and that he 
still looked forward to having Irwin re- 
turn in the future to assume command 
of one of his regiments. Then, promis- 
ing one day to ride together again, they 
said goodbye. It was the last time they 
would see each other. 

The next day, Sunday, Irwin boarded 
a train headed for his new assignment. 
He wrote later that “the day after I had 
left and while enroute I read a telegraphic 
notice of the shooting of Nelson.”*> Ma- 
jor General William “Bull” Nelson was 
dead, the victim of one of the war’s most 
bizarre incidents. 

Twenty-three years later, in 1885, 
Buell’s chief of staff, James B. Fry, wrote 
to Irwin asking the doctor to refresh his 
memory about the incident. Fry had read 
“a newspaper account of the killing of 
General Nelson by General Davis. The 
story was grossly incorrect, and further- 
more was unjust to Nelson. I thought I 
would answer it.” Irwin’s response to Fry 
formed the basis of Fry’s article, “Killed 
by A Brother Soldier,” published in 1885, 
which has long been one of the main 
sources about the incident.*° 

During that last hectic week in Sep- 
tember 1862, Irwin had been staying at 
the Galt House in the room next to 
Nelson’s. Irwin had overheard Nelson 
criticize Davis for not doing his job prop- 
erly. Davis took offense at Nelson’s tone, 
and asked Irwin to come into Nelson’s 
room to witness how disrespectful 
Nelson was in berating him. Nelson 
agreed, saying, “Yes doctor come in here 
and witness this,” and then promptly 
fired Davis and told the stunned briga- 
dier general to be out of town by sun- 
down. 

Davis left Louisville seething with 
anger and reported to Major General 
H.G. Wright in Cincinnati. Since Buell 
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had by then arrived in Louisville, Wright 
sent Davis back with orders to report to 
Buell and stay away from Nelson. But 
Davis first paid a call on Nelson’s nem- 
esis, Governor Morton, who convinced 
Davis that he should demand satisfaction 
from Nelson.*” 

On Monday morning, September 
29, 1862, Davis entered the lobby of the 
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Galt House in the company of Governor 
Morton. Davis sought out Nelson and de- 
manded an apology. Nelson haughtily re- 
fused and Davis flipped a card into 
Nelson’s face. The three-hundred-pound 
Nelson promptly slapped the 120-pound 
Davis across the face with the back of his 
hand, turned, and walked away. Davis 
grabbed a pistol from someone nearby, 
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This depiction of the shooting of General Nelson appeared in the October 18, 1862, issue 
of the New York Illustrated News, 
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Above: Governor Oliver Morton of Indiana (left), and a reproduction of Irwin's letter to James 
B. Fry that includes his account of Nelson’s murder. 


Right: James B. Fry (left), Buell’s chief of staff, and Brigadier General Jefferson C. Davis. 
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called out to Nelson to turn around, and 
shot him in the chest at point-blank 
range. Nelson was dead within minutes. 

Although Davis was arrested, he was 
never brought to trial, resulting in one 
of the great controversies of the war. Con- 
spiracy theories have abounded that pro- 
abolitionists such as Morton influenced 
Lincoln to keep the War Department 
from pursuing the matter given Nelson’s 
anti-emancipation views. In any event, a 
perception was allowed to develop that 
Nelson was somehow at fault for his own 
murder, and until Fry’s article, few had 
taken up Nelson’s cause. 

In his letter to Fry, who was present 
at the shooting, Irwin noted, “I never saw 
General Davis from the day of the alter- 
cation until several years after when I 
accidentally met him in 1879 at General 
Sheridan’s quarters in Chicago, but I am 
not aware that he ever discussed the un- 
fortunate affair or expressed any regret 
for his action.”** Irwin went on to express 
appreciation that someone was going to 
“do justice to the reputation and memory 
of as true a patriot and as brave a soldier 
as ever confronted an enemy. Indeed | 
have often wondered that some one of 
the many warm friends of General 
Nelson had not at least endeavored to set 
the matter right... [I]t was understood 
and rumored at the time that General Jim 
Jackson or General Terrill would hold 
General Davis to personal account for the 
killing of Nelson, but the death of both 
these officers a few days later at the battle 
of Perryville left the affair to others who, 
in the excitement of those troublesome 
and stirring days soon forgot what they 
owed to the reputation and memory of 
the generous and daring soldier who 
saved Kentucky from the toils of seces- 
sion.”*? 

The loss of his friend and mentor 
was a major blow to Irwin, and follow- 
ing the murder, he withdrew his request 
to transfer to the line. Colonel Wood re- 
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iterated how badly Irwin was needed in 
Arkansas, and in October 1862 he re- 
ported to the Army of the Southwest as 
medical director. Irwin immediately un- 
derstood why Wood had been so anxious 
for him to take the job: 

Without an exception, I found 

every camp defective in its 

sanitary police. Very little 

attention has been observed in 

laying out the camps, especially 

where the troops pitched their 
tents ... drainage has been 

ignored and the use of latrines 

appears to be unknown. Squalid 

negligence and filthy habits 

disgust the stranger at every 

turn. Dead horses and other 

animals have been allowed to 

fester and decay even in some of 

the public streets of this 

miserable town.... The accu- 

mulated filth and offal from the 

camps of thirty thousand men 

for several months render 

Helena and its marshy environs 

the most disgustingly filthy 

place extant.” 

Irwin immediately set about cleaning up 
the camps; after “five months of unremit- 
ting toil,” he noted, “I succeeded in get- 
ting my department regulated.”*! 

In January 1863 Irwin accompanied 
the expedition against Fort Hindman, 
also known as Arkansas Post, though he 
arrived too late to participate in the fight- 
ing. The thrill he had experienced riding 
at the side of Nelson was missing. In ad- 
dition, divisions were being detached 
from the Army of the Southwest to sup- 
port Grant’s Vicksburg Campaign, leav- 
ing only a shell of an army behind. Dis- 
appointed with his current assignment, 
he lobbied Colonel Wood for a bigger job, 
and in March was ordered to Memphis 
as superintendent of all Federal hospitals 
there. Noted Irwin, “Twelve large and 
commodious general hospitals were rap- 
idly fitted up so that the month of May 
found me providing for five thousand 
invalids. During the campaign of Vicks- 
burg ... the hospitals under my control 
at Memphis afforded accommodations to 
some fifty odd thousand sick and 
wounded soldiers.”** 

Managing a complex hospital system 
ina large southern city under occupation 
was a far cry from the more familiar field 
duty Irwin was used to. A certain degree 
of finesse was required, which Irwin of- 


ten found challenging. In a famous con- 
frontation with “Mother” Mary Ann 
Bickerdyke, the celebrated nurse who had 
been at Shiloh and Corinth, and who was 
a favorite of generals including Sherman 
and Grant, Irwin found himself in a los- 
ing position. Trying to save money, he 
had issued an order to dismiss the con- 
traband cooks and laundresses employed 
by Bickerdyke in the Memphis hospitals 
and replace them with convalescent sol- 
diers. Bickerdyke went over Irwin’s head 
and arranged for Major General Stephen 
Hurlbut, the military commander in 
Memphis, to countermand Irwin’s order. 
Irwin was furious. When he threatened 
to run her out of town, Bickerdyke re- 
torted: “It’s of no use for you to try to tie 
me up with your red tape. There’s too 
much to be done down here to stop for 
that. Nor is there any sense in your get- 
ting mad because I don’t play second 
fiddle to you; for I tell you I haven’t got 
time for it. And, doctor, I guess you 
hadn't better get into a row with me, for 
whenever anybody does one of us two 
always goes to the wall, and ‘tain’t never 
me!”** Irwin had learned the hard way 
what Sherman once said of the nurse 
known as the ‘Cyclone in Calico’: “She 
outranks me.” 


Right: Mary Ann Bickerdyke. 


Below: Photograph of the “Officers Hospital” in 
Memphis, 1863. 
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Irwin summed up the conflicting 
demands of his job when he wrote: “Dur- 
ing my administration of affairs in Mem- 
phis Tenn., from March 1863 to July 1865, 
I performed no ordinary series of labor 
and had a most difficult task to perform 
in discharging my duties conscientiously 
to the government, to the thousands of 
individuals whose wants were entrusted 
to my care, and to the many conflicting 
interests or wishes of persons whose 
friends or relations were entrusted to 
me....”44 

Since the war’s early days Irwin had 
been transitioning from the youthful and 
sometimes rash “fighting doctor” to the 
more polished and mature senior medi- 
cal officer who would one day rise to the 
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highest ranks of the military bureaucracy. 
During the summer of 1864 he courted 
and married the daughter of one of his 
surgeons, and the transformation was 
almost complete. 

In April 1865, as the war was wind- 
ing down and Irwin was dismantling the 
vast medical system he had helped to 
build, he was called upon one last time 


to deal with the tragic horrors of war. 
Early on the morning of April 27 Irwin 
was roused from his sleep by a huge ex- 
plosion on the Mississippi River. Run- 
ning down to the waterfront, he found 
hundreds of burned and mangled vic- 
tims of the steamer Sultana being 
washed ashore, and he began coordinat- 
ing the relief efforts for the survivors. 


DR. IRWIN AND THE WOMEN OF MEMPHIS 


The red-headed, blue-eyed Irwin cut 
a dashing figure during the Civil War, and 
like many men of action he had a flair for 
women and romance. Although opportu- 
nities for the latter were limited while in 
the field, once Irwin assumed command of 
all Federal hospitals in Memphis in early 
1863, he immediately became one of that 
city’s most eligible bachelors. The only 
problem was that he was a Yankee, and 
Memphis was a very southern city. 
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Dr. Irwin, as he appeared in the winter of 1863. 


When the Federals under Grant and 
Sherman captured Memphis in the sum- 
mer of 1862, they discovered that most of 
the women there were Confederate loyal- 
ists who supported their husbands, broth- 
ers, and fathers off fighting in the rebel 
armies. Most of these Confederate women 
did everything they could to antagonize and 
harass the blueclad troops. But one aspect 
of the Federal occupation was supported 
by the city’s residents, and that was the 
medical care that wounded and sick soldiers 
of both sides received. The women of Mem- 
phis worked in the city’s hospitals, where 
they were joined by women from the North 
as well as from other southern states. Irwin, 
as superintendent of hospitals, came in 
daily contact with these women as he made 
his daily rounds, and while he often com- 
plained about the meddlesome interference 
of some of the more matronly and inde- 


pendent-minded nurses, there is evidence that 
he found time to socialize with the more at- 
tractive of their number. 

Decades after the war, in 1892, the As- 
sociation of Military Surgeons held its an- 
nual meeting in St. Louis. Irwin, who at that 
time was in Chicago on the staff of General 
Nelson Miles, could not make it, but he was 
remembered to those in attendance by a story 


| that appeared in Truth magazine’s society 


column, “St. Louis Social Realms.” The maga- 
zine published a picture of Irwin taken dur- 
ing the winter of 1863 that had been sub- 
mitted by “a stately dignified mother of five 
grown children,” who in the winter of 1863 
had come up from Louisiana with some 
other young women to work in the hospitals 
of Memphis. According to the magazine, 
“representatives from both sides of the strife 
met occasionally within the historic walls of 


| the Gayoso Hotel.” The column described the 


women as “typical Southern girls in all that 
the term implies, and quite prepared to ap- 
preciate chivalry and ideal manhood even 
though found in the enemy’s camp. Nothing 
could have been more natural than the in- 


| terest and friendship following upon the ac- 


quaintance with the gallant United States of- 


| ficers, who asa point of fact were rather given 


to admiring the typical Southern women.” 
The article went on to assure its staid read- 
ers that “nothing more serious than the pho- 
tograph [of Irwin] tendered and accepted by 
one of the young women resulted from that 


| charming acquaintance of three or more 
| weeks. This picture was confided to the front 


page of an elegant album and left with the 
young woman on the morning of her depar- 
ture for Kentucky. Reluctantly handing the 
photo to us a few days ago, the assurance was 
emphatic that ‘the picture was never half so 
handsome as the original. And had I not been 
engaged at the time, in fact was married two 
months from that date, there is no telling 
what turn the tides of events might have 
taken.” 

Though this particular woman escaped 
Irwin’s charms, the doctor’s days as a bach- 
elor were numbered. While in Memphis, he 


| fell for the visiting daughter of one of his sur- 


geons. Irwin married Nettie Stahl of Quincy, 
Illinois, in June 1864. 
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The overcrowded Sultana had been car- 
rying 2,300 former Union prisoners of 
war home; the explosion killed 1,800, the 
worst riverboat disaster in history. Irwin 
was outraged at the tragic fate of soldiers 
who had survived the horrors of war 
only to be maimed and scarred during 
its closing days. Ina letter to the surgeon 
general the day after the disaster, he 
wrote: “I have witnessed many horrible 
scenes of suffering and carnage but 
nothing that compared to that of yes- 
terday. The sympathy for these soldiers 
is universal. There is a fearful responsi- 
bility resting on the parties who crowded 
those poor fellows onto an ordinary 
sized boat so that they had merely stand- 
ing room offered to them. It is shocking 
to think that twenty hundred people 
crowded on a frail and ordinary sized 
steamer.” Irwin was a vocal and passion- 
ate witness at the subsequent court mar- 
tial hearings that ultimately held no one 
accountable.*> 

The war over, Irwin briefly served as 
acting assistant surgeon general in St. 
Louis after the retirement of Colonel 
Wood. Irwin was now approaching 
middle age and was ready for the next 
phase of his career. The railroad was 
pushing west across Kansas and Irwin 
successfully lobbied to be assigned there. 
In the spring of 1866 he reported for duty 
to Fort Riley as the post surgeon for the 
newly organized 7th U.S. Cavalry.*® It 
would not be long before he would make 
the acquaintance of another general who 
would call him friend and who was 
doomed to an early and tragic death— 
George Armstrong Custer. 

Irwin remained on active duty for 
another thirty years, serving with such 
notables as Custer, Benjamin Grierson, 
Wesley Merritt, and Nelson Miles. He was 
with General Phil Sheridan at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial in 1876 when he 
learned of his friend Custer’s death. In 
1891, while on the staff of General 
Nelson Miles, he represented the surgeon 
general when the Association of Military 
Surgeons was organized, and in 1893 he 
helped plan for the Chicago Exposition. 
In 1894, with attention focusing on the 
Indian Wars, he was awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor for his ex- 
ploits at Apache Pass. 

After failing in a bid to become sur- 
geon general, Irwin retired in 1894 to 
Chicago, where he helped organize the 
Order of Indian Wars and became a 


prominent member of the social set. In 
1904, at the age of seventy-five, he was 
promoted to the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral in honor of his faithful service. 
Irwin’s daughter Amy married Colonel 
Robert R. McCormick, the famous edi- 
tor of the Chicago Tribune, in 1915, and 
Irwin’s son George LeRoy graduated 
from West Point to become a brigadier 
general. 

Irwin died after a brief illness in 
1917 at his summer home in Coburg, 
Canada, surrounded by the mementos 
of his career out West as the “fighting 
doctor.” He was buried with honors at 
West Point, only a few feet from the 
tomb of his friend George Custer. In a 
tribute that he would have appreciated, 
on February 7, 1958, the army hospital 
at Fort Riley was named in his honor, 
reminding all who seek care there of a 
man who devoted his life to his adopted 
country, his family, and his profession, 
and who lived a life that exemplified his 
belief that a medical officer had a right 
to aspire to be more than a “mere doc- 
tor patronizingly approved of by his 
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comrades of the line. 


JOHN H. FAHEY, M.D., retired in 2003 
after thirty years in the U.S. Navy, dur- 
ing which time he was a flight surgeon, 
emergency physician, and commanding 
officer of the Naval Operational Medi- 
cal Institute in Pensacola and the Naval 
Hospital in Great Lakes, Illinois. Cur- 
rently in private practice in Illinois, he 
lectures to local and national groups on 
Civil War era military medicine and is 
working on a biography of Bernard John 
Dowling Irwin. 
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ROBERT HIMMER 


JULY 1, 1863 


George Gordon Meade’s Lost 
Afternoon Re-Examined 


“It was the waiting that was 
hardest on George Meade,” his- 
torian Noah Trudeau writes. “He 
had accomplished nothing im- 
portant since sending [Major 
General Winfield Scott] Han- 
cock off to Gettysburg other 
than tracking the obviously 
worsening situation through the 


General George G. Meade monument, 
Cemetery Ridge, Gettysburg National Military Park. 
Photograph Courtesy Chris Heisey 
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messages and testimony of the 
couriers arriving from the vari- 
ous commands.” Not until re- 
ceiving reports from Hancock 
some six hours later, at about 
7:00 p.m., did Meade begin to act, 
issuing orders “directing all units 
not already moving toward 
Gettysburg to get on the march.”! 


_ 
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Left to right: Louis Philippe Albert D'Orleans, Comte de Paris, aide to General McClellan; | 
Major General Winfield Scott Hancock, Il Corps commander; Major General Alfred 
Pleasonton, commander of the Cavalry Corps; and Major General Daniel Sickles, lI 
Corps commander. 


THE PICTURE TRUDEAU PAINTS of | or elsewhere. It was only after receiving 


Major General George Gordon Meade’s 
afternoon on July 1 as passive and insig- 
nificant is widely shared by other stu- 
dents of the battle. In 1886 the Comte de 
Paris omitted all mention of Meade be- 
tween the time he dispatched Hancock 
and the moment he called up the VI 
Corps “toward five o'clock.” Edwin 
Coddington similarly ignored Meade’s 
activities in the afternoon, save for order- 
ing the XII Corps forward; Coddington 
evidently thought even this action so in- 
significant that he did not specify when 
or why it was taken. Also passing over 
Meade’s afternoon in virtual silence in 
their works on the battle are Harry Pfanz 
and David Martin. In Stephen W. Sears’ 
recent study of the battle, Meade fares no 
better: portrayed as indecisive when he 
learned of fighting at Gettysburg, the 
commanding general of the Army of the 
Potomac remained inactive until leaving 
his headquarters at Taneytown late that 
night. Writing that Meade failed to dis- 
play “one spark of soldierly initiative” to 
“march to the sound of the guns,” Sears 
even suggests that Meade tried to block 
the movement forward of Major General 
Daniel Sickles’ III Corps.” 

Historians were not the first to mini- 
mize Meade’s role on the afternoon of 
July 1: Meade himself was. Before the 
Joint Committee on the Conduct of the 
War on March 5, 1864, he testified that 
after learning early in the afternoon that 
the two corps he had sent to Gettysburg 
were “engaged in a contest with such por- 
tions of the enemy as were there,” he 
promptly sent Hancock to examine the 
ground and decide whether to fight there 


Hancock’s report that evening, Meade 
said, that he decided “at once ... to fight 
a battle at that point.”? Meade’s account 
indicated that selecting the field and 
choosing to fight were Hancock’s deci- 
sions and that his own role was merely 
to ratify them, albeit “at once.” 

But returning to the committee on 


| March 11, Meade cast his conduct in a 


different light. He presented documents 
that he said showed that he had been in- 
tent on moving to Gettysburg on June 30 
and July 1 and that he had expected a 
great battle there. Testifying that upon 
learning of Major General John F. 
Reynolds’ death he had immediately or- 
dered Hancock to Gettysburg, Meade 
emphasized that he “did not wait for the 
report from General Hancock” before de- 
ciding to begin “immediately ... to move 
my troops to the front, determined to 
fight a battle there.” Lest anyone contest 
him, Meade assured, “I can prove [this] 
from staff officers who took my orders.” 
The “moment” that he had learned from 


| these officers about the enemy’s position 


and the nature of the ground, he said, 
“there was no hesitation on my part to 
order my troops up there and fight the 
battle at that place.” Though Meade read 
Hancock’s report to the committee, he 
stressed that, “As I have already stated, be- 
fore this dispatch was received I [had] or- 
dered up the troops.” In his new account, 
Meade represented himself not as a timid 
commander dependant upon guidance 


| from a subordinate but as a dominant 


leader who independently took decisive 
actions during the afternoon the July 1. 
As Meade’s second account may seem 
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self-serving, historians perhaps have 
tended to ignore it. But which of Meade’s 
statements is supported by the available 
evidence? Contrary to previous judg- 
ments, I will argue that Meade did not 
sit passively in Taneytown but acted, even 
aggressively, on the afternoon of July 1. 


MEADE’S PLANS AND 
INTENTIONS BEFORE JULY 1 


From early on June 28, when he was 
thrust into command of the Army of the 
Potomac, Meade had to achieve several 
conflicting objectives. In a note accom- 
panying President Abraham Lincoln’s 
order appointing Meade army com- 
mander, the Union general-in-chief, Ma- 
jor General Henry W. Halleck, directed 
Meade both to operate against “the in- 
vading forces of the rebels” and to “ma- 
neuver and fight in such a manner as to 
cover the [national] capital and also Bal- 
timore” in the event that General Robert 
E. Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia 
moved “upon either of these places.” 
Halleck’s orders impressed upon Meade 
that protecting Washington and Balti- 
more was his foremost duty. These or- 
ders obliged Meade to disrupt the Con- 
federate advance toward the Susque- 
hanna River and Harrisburg while 
simultaneously guarding the approaches 
to Washington and Baltimore. To accom- 
plish the former, he had to pursue Lee’s 
army northward; to accomplish the lat- 
ter, he had to protect a broad front against 
a southward turn by Lee. 

The obligation to keep the Army of 
the Potomac spread out across a wide 
front—to prevent Lee from making end 
runs around its right toward Baltimore 
or its left toward Washington—rendered 
Meade vulnerable to attack at any point 
where Lee might choose to concentrate. 
Compounding the problem for Meade 


burg. The dispersed nature of Lee's invasion force posed both a problem and an oppor- 


tunity for Meade. 


Major General George G. Meade (left) and his wife Margaretta. Meade’s aggressiveness 
is evidenced in letters he wrote to Margaretta in the days preceding Gettysburg; in one 
on June 29, Meade noted that he was “moving at once against Lee” and that he hoped 
to catch him and force a battle that “will decide the fate of our country and our cause.” 


was uncertainty about the whereabouts 
of Lee’s forces. On the morning of June 
28 they were spread out in a sixty-mile- 
long arc in Pennsylvania, with Lieuten- 
ant General Richard Ewell’s corps divided 
between Carlisle, York, and Wrightsville, 
and the rest of the army positioned near 
Chambersburg, Meade was reasonably 
well informed of Ewell’s location—which 
threatened Harrisburg and also posed the 
danger of a sudden turn south toward 
Baltimore—but the exact positions of the 


corps of Lieutenant Generals James 
Longstreet and Ambrose P. Hill were less 
certain. From Chambersburg, however, 
a march around Meade’s left toward 
Washington was possible. Thus Meade 
had to guard against attack anywhere 
along his own broad front. 

But the dispersed situation of Lee’s 
army also presented Meade with an op- 
portunity: to catch elements of Lee’s di- 
vided forces and destroy them in detail. 
A message to Halleck early on June 29 


makes clear that Meade’s initial thought 
was aggressively to seize this opportunity. 
If Lee advanced on Baltimore, Meade said 
he hoped “to get between his main army 
and that place.” But should Lee try to 
cross the Susquehanna, Meade hoped 
that the Federal forces at Harrisburg 
would hold him “until I can fall upon his 
rear and give him battle, which I shall en- 
deavor to do.” Meade’s main goal was to 
keep his force “well together, with the 
hope of falling on some portion of Lee’s 
army in detail.”® 

It was an aggressive plan by an ag- 
gressive commander. Confirmation of 
Meade’s combative state of mind is of- 
fered in his letters to his wife. On June 29 
he wrote to her that he was “moving at 
once against Lee” and told her, as he told 
Halleck, that he hoped Lee would be held 
up at Harrisburg long enough for the 
Army of the Potomac to catch him and 
give a battle that “will decide the fate of 
our country and our cause.” The army 
was marching “as fast as we can to relieve 
Harrisburg,” he wrote later that day. Not- 
ing that his army was in good spirits and 
had been reinforced to approximately the 
size of Lee’s army, he told his wife, “I am 
going straight at them, and will settle this 
thing one way or the other.”’ Meade’s 
communications with his subordinates 
further evidence his eagerness to come 
to grips with Lee. For example, scolding 
Sickles for “the very slow movement” of 
his corps, Meade stressed that he “looks 
for rapid movement of the troops.” And 
in directing Major General Alfred Plea- 
sonton, commander of the Cavalry 
Corps, to be vigilant and to gather infor- 
mation about Confederate troop move- 
ments, Meade indicated that it would be 
“a great object” if he were “able to find if 
[Lee’s] army is divided, and to concen- 
trate upon any detached portion of it.” 
Meade’s remarks on June 29 reveal him 
as an offensive-minded soldier thirsting 
to catch the enemy in an awkward situa- 
tion, attack and destroy him in detail. 

When Meade appeared before the 
Joint Committee, he summed up his op- 
erational thinking in the first days after 
taking command. “Under this existing 


| state of affairs,” he said, he 


determined, and so notified the 
general-in-chief, that I should 
move my army as promptly as 
possible on the main line from 
Frederick to Harrisburg, 
extending my wings on both 
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sides of that line as far as I could 

consistently with the safety and 

the rapid concentration of that 

army, and I should continue that 

movement until I either encoun- 
tered the enemy, or had reason 

to believe that the enemy was 

about to advance upon me; my 

object being at all hazards to 
compel him to loose his hold on 
the Susquehanna and meet me 

in battle at some point. It was 

my firm determination, never 

for an instant deviated from, to 

give battle wherever and as soon 

as I could possibly find the 

enemy, modified, of course, by 

such general considerations as 

govern every general officer— 

that when I came into his 

immediate neighborhood some 

manceuvres might be made by 

me with a view to secure 

advantages on my side in that 

battle, and not allow them to be 

secured by him.? 
This succinct and comprehensive sum- 
mary of his situation and expectations 
shows that, despite the need to extend his 
“wings” to protect a broad front, Meade’s 
primary intention was to provide for the 
“safety and the rapid concentration” of 
his forces and to go after Lee, bringing 
him to battle at the earliest opportunity. 

Though Meade did not manage to 
overtake Lee’s forces and destroy them 
piecemeal, his advance did contribute to 
the relief of Harrisburg. Learning late on 
June 28 of the approach of the Federal 
army and realizing the danger to his com- 
mand, Lee ordered Ewell’s corps to pull 
back and join near Gettysburg or 
Cashtown with the troops of Hill and 
Longstreet, who would march east from 
Chambersburg. '° Lee’s emerging concen- 
tration changed the situation confront- 
ing Meade and heightened the danger to 
the Army of the Potomac. 

By late morning on June 30 Meade 
was aware that Lee had recalled Ewell’s 
corps, though he was unsure where Ewell 
was heading. He was also aware that 
Longstreet’s corps had moved from 
Hagerstown toward Chambersburg, but 
he was similarly unsure of its intended 
destination. Only the location of Hill’s 
corps, holding the “Cashtown Pass, be- 
tween Chambersburg and Gettysburg,” 
seemed certain.'! By the evening of June 
30, it appeared to Meade that “Longstreet 


and Hill are at Chambersburg, partly to- 
ward Gettysburg; Ewell at Carlisle and 
York,” and that there appeared to be “a 
disposition to advance from Chambers- 
burg to Gettysburg.” But uncertainty 
about Lee’s plans continued. Sometime 
on June 30 I Corps commander Reynolds 


| advised Meade that “the main force of the 


enemy is in the vicinity of Cashtown, or 
debouching from the Cumberland Val- 
ley above it,” adding that he expected an 
attack near Emmitsburg and that Lee 
would “undoubtedly endeavor to turn 
our left by way of Fairfield and the moun- 
tain roads leading down into the 


Frederick and Emmitsburg pike.” Until | 


the rebel army could be located and Lee’s 
plans better gauged, the initiative was 
largely in Lee’s hands. In this situation, 
Meade decided that the Army of the 
Potomac should remain “pretty nearly in 
the position it now occupies until the 
plans of the enemy” became clearer, but 
he instructed his corps commanders to 
“hold their commands in readiness at a 


| moment’s notice, and, upon receiving 


orders to march against the enemy.” 
Though his focus was on coping with 
Lee’s advance, Meade still hoped that an 
opportunity would present itself for the 
Army of the Potomac to take the offen- | 
sive. He continued to pester his cavalry 
to locate the enemy.'? 

As part of this watchful tactic, 
Meade began to explore possible lines of | 
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battle that might offer those “advantages 
on my side” that he had mentioned to 
Halleck on June 28. About midday on 
June 30, he sent Brigadier General A.A. 
Humphreys to assess the Emmitsburg 
area, while he directed his chief of engi- 
neers, Brigadier General Gouverneur K. 
Warren, to explore several other loca- 
tions in northern Maryland.!? That 
evening Meade also issued marching or- 
ders for July 1. Still uncertain of where 
the Confederates were and where they 
intended to go, he directed his cavalry 
to screen “the front and the flanks, well 
out in all directions.” His most forward 
unit, Reynolds’ I Corps, was to proceed 
to Gettysburg, with the XI Corps also 
moving to Gettysburg or within sup- 
porting distance; the III Corps to 
Emmitsburg, a dozen miles south of 
Gettysburg; the II Corps to Taneytown; 
the XII Corps to Two Taverns, a few miles 
southeast of Gettysburg; and the V Corps 
to Hanover, nearly fifteen miles east of 
Gettysburg. The more distant VI Corps 
was to move to Manchester, Maryland. 
These dispositions indicate that Meade 
regarded it as probable that Confederate 
forces would be concentrating some- 


Below: Photograph of the northern por- 
tion of Gettysburg, taken from a position 
west of town, near the Theological Semi- 
nary. Early fighting on July 1 occurred in 
this area. 
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where near Gettysburg and that he 
wanted to strengthen his own center 
against any action by Lee’s main force. 
The fact that Gettysburg was a major 
road junction recommended the place to 
Meade as a logical point of concentra- 
tion. For the same reason, it could also 
serve as a forward base from which to 
conduct reconnaissance against the en- 
emy. But when Meade issued marching 
orders for July 1 he did not have “posi- 
tive knowledge” that Lee was concentrat- 
ing near Gettysburg or that Ewell’s corps 
had left the Harrisburg area.'* Conse- 
quently, Meade placed the VI Corps at 
Manchester and the III Corps at Emmits- 
burg to protect against being flanked, ei- 
ther by Ewell to the east or by Longstreet 
to the west. Doubtless Chancellorsville 
was much on Meade’s mind. 

Why did Meade send Reynolds to 
Gettysburg? What did he expect to hap- 
pen there on July 1? Meade was in no 
hurry to take the town: he intended that 
the I and XI Corps should occupy Gettys- 
burg only by early afternoon.!> Reynolds 
correspondingly did not start his troops 
toward Gettysburg until about 8:00 a.m. 
Soon after getting under way, Reynolds 
told his artillery commander that he an- 
ticipated no fight and that “we were only 
moving up so as to be within supporting 
distance to [the cavalry force under 
Brigadier General John] Buford, who was 
to push out farther.”'® The purpose of the 
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advance on Gettysburg was to support 
expanded reconnaissance. 

But what should Reynolds do if he 
encountered a strong Confederate force? 
Meade’s orders for July 1 were silent on 
the subject, but on June 30 he had given 
directions for such an eventuality to 
Reynolds, who then had been located at 
Marsh Creek, about six miles from 


| Gettysburg. Meade had instructed 


Reynolds that he could fall back to 
Emmitsburg if “it is your judgment that 
you would be in better position at 


| Emmitsburg than where you are,” and 


that “you must fall back” to Emmitsburg 
in the event that either the I or XI Corps 
encountered “an advance in force” by the 
enemy. At Emmitsburg, Meade assured, 


| he would reinforce Reynolds with the III 


and XII Corps. The commanding general 
expected that “[w]ith Buford at Gettys- 
burg and Mechanicstown, and a regiment 
in front of Emmitsburg, you ought to be 
advised in time” of any approach by the 
enemy.'7 


MEADE ON THE MORNING 


| OF JULY 1 


During the evening of June 30 and 
the early morning of July 1, Meade re- 
ceived conflicting reports about the 
whereabouts of Lee and his army. From 
Buford came word that a small rebel 
force had left Gettysburg earlier in the 


day, that Lee was in Cashtown (west of | 


| Gettysburg), and that a division of Hill’s 
corps was pushing eastward from 
Chambersburg toward York, passing 
north of Gettysburg. But Brigadier Gen- 
eral Judson Kilpatrick reported that Lee’s 
headquarters were in Berlin, east of 
Gettysburg, and that there was “a heavy 
infantry force” there and at Gettysburg.'® 
Messages sent by Major General Darius 
Couch, commanding Union forces at 
Harrisburg, had Ewell looping north- 
westward from York to Carlisle to 
Shippensburg en route to Chambers- 
burg, or moving from York toward 
Hanover and Gettysburg, or moving to 
join up between Carlisle and York.!? 
Such conflicting reports surely did not 
offer Meade reliable intelligence about 
Lee’s intentions. 

Meade’s continuing uncertainly was 
reflected in a message he sent to Reynolds 
on the morning of July 1. The reports 
from Buford and Couch, Meade said, 
“seem to indicate the concentration of 
the enemy either at Chambersburg or at 
a point situated somewhere along a line 
drawn between Chambersburg and York, 
through Mummasburg and to the north 
of Gettysburg.” If Lee was concentrating 
“to our right of Gettysburg,” Meade 
opined, this would not offer “a proper 
strategic point of concentration for this 
army.’ If“in front of Gettysburg or to the 
left of it,” Meade admitted that he was 
“not sufficiently well informed of the 
nature of the country to judge its char- 
acter for either an offensive or defensive 
position.” Accordingly, Meade asked 
Reynolds for information about the 
enemy’s whereabouts and for advice 
about the suitability of the terrain at 
Gettysburg. Without this, “The com- 
manding general cannot decide whether 


it is his best policy to move to attack.” If 


possible, Reynolds should summon Gen- 
eral Humphreys, then at Emmitsburg, 
who Meade described as “an excellent ad- 
viser as to the nature of the country for 
defensive or offensive operations.” 
Though evidently open to fighting at 
Gettysburg, Meade cautioned Reynolds, 
“The movement of your corps to Gettys- 


Clockwise, from upper left: Major Gen- 
eral Henry W. Halleck; Brigadier General 
| Gouverneur K. Warren; Major General 
John F. Reynolds; Brigadier General 
Judson Kilpatrick; Major General Darius 


| Couch; and Brigadier General A. A. 


Humphreys. 
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burg was ordered before the positive 
knowledge of the enemy’s ... concentra- 
tion was received.””° It is unlikely that 
Reynolds received this message, but the 
note is nonetheless significant. It indi- 
cates that (1) Meade was still uncertain 
about where Lee was concentrating; (2) 
Meade was willing to fight at Gettysburg 
if Reynolds found the situation there ad- 
vantageous; and (3) Meade remained 
concerned that Reynolds should not en- 
gage with a superior enemy force. 

Also on the morning of July 1 Meade 
rode east from his headquarters at 
Taneytown to inspect the Pipe Creek area, 
one of the potential battlefields that War- 
ren had been investigating. This is indi- 
cated by a telegram Meade sent to Halleck 
at 7:00 a.m. from a location between 
Westminster and Middleburg, Maryland, 
that is, near Pipe Creek. Though Meade 
was evaluating the area’s suitability first 
hand, he evidently had not yet decided 
onit, for he had made no mention of Pipe 
Creek to Halleck. Instead, Meade told 
him that “whether I attack or not” would 
be determined by the “point of Lee’s con- 
centration and the nature of the coun- 
try,” both of which still had to be ascer-. 
tained. Meade also expressed anxiety » 
about whether Ewell had “fully with- 
drawn from the Susquehanna.”?! 

Having heard nothing from Rey- 
nolds, by about mid-morning Meade 
decided that Pipe Creek offered an ex- 
cellent position covering both Baltimore 
and Washington while presenting good 
ground for either offensive or defensive 
action.” Accordingly, at about noon he 
issued the Pipe Creek Circular”’ to the 
commanders of his seven corps so that, 
he said, “a general plan, perfectly under- 
stood by all, may be had for receiving at- 
tack, if made in strong force, upon any 
portion of our present position.” “If the 
enemy assume the offensive and attack,” 
Meade instructed, he intended to hold 
“them in check sufficiently long” to 
“withdraw the army ... and form line of 
battle” behind Pipe Creek. The decision 
to fall back was, necessarily, left to the 
corps commanders. “The time for falling 
back can only be developed by circum- 
stances,” Meade told them. “Whenever 
such circumstances arise as would seem 
to indicate the necessity of falling back 
and assuming this general line,” they 
should send “notice of such movement 
... at once ... to these headquarters and 
to all adjoining corps commanders.” To 
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coordinate movements toward Pipe 
Creek, Meade specified the route each 
corps should take in falling back. The I 
and XI Corps were to fall back not to 
Emmitsburg (as specified on June 30) but 
through Taneytown to Middleburg. 

The Pipe Creek plan was developed 
for a contingency: the possibility of an 
attack “in strong force, upon any portion 
of our present position.” But this was the 
contingency that Meade most expected 
to materialize. In this event the actions 
of the dispersed parts of his army could 
not be left to chance. Coordination 
would be essential, and Meade was wise 
to prepare his army for this dangerous 


contingency. But Meade also told his sub- | 


ordinate commanders, “Developments 
may cause the commanding general to 
assume the offensive from his present po- 
sition.” Unable to direct the movements 
of the enemy’s army, Meade could not 
specify what these developments might 
be or give instructions for dealing with 
them. But the Army of the Potomac 
would not assume the offensive again, 
Meade assured his corps commanders, 


“until the enemy’s movements or posi- | 


tion should render such an operation 
certain of success.” 


In letters conveying the Pipe Creek | 


Circular to corps commanders at about 
noon, Meade voiced his expectation that 
Reynolds would fall back and that Pipe 
Creek would be the battleground. For ex- 
ample, to Major General Henry Slocum, 
commanding the XII Corps, Meade said 
he expected Reynolds to find the enemy 
“in force” at Gettysburg. Accordingly, he 
directed Slocum, who was not far from 
Gettysburg, to halt his command and im- 
mediately begin preparing for the even- 
tuality that Reynolds would fall back. 
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Similarly, Meade advised Major General 
John Sedgwick, commanding the VI 
Corps, that should a “heavy force” of 
rebels reach Gettysburg before Reynolds, 
Meade anticipated Reynolds would fall 
back slowly to Pipe Creek. If Reynolds 
chose not to fall back, Meade expressed 
his readiness to support him with the 
whole army.74 

A similar cautiousness infused a 
message Meade sent to Halleck at noon, 
informing him of the Pipe Creek option. 
“T shall not advance any, but prepare to 
receive an attack in case Lee makes one,” 
Meade wrote. “A battle-field is being se- 
lected to the rear, on which the army can 
be rapidly concentrated, on Pike [sic] 
Creek ... covering my depot at West- 
minster.” But Meade still had not ruled 
out taking the offensive. “If 1 am not at- 
tacked, and I can from reliable intelli- 
gence have reason to believe I can attack 
with reasonable degree of success,” he ad- 
vised, “I will do so; but at present ... am 
now looking to the protection of Wash- 
ington, and fighting my army to the best 
advantage.”?° 

The Pipe Creek Circular and 
Meade’s communications to Reynolds, 
Halleck, and others indicate that through 
noontime on July | the commanding 
general was thinking primarily in defen- 
sive terms. With Lee’s army somewhere 
ahead of him in terrain with which 
Meade was unfamiliar, the Union com- 
mander decided to try to draw Lee into 
battle on ground of Meade’s choosing. 
Though Meade was not ruling out 
Gettysburg as a battleground, Pipe Creek 
was the ground he had selected. And 
though he was not ruling out attacking 
Lee under favorable conditions, he was 
expecting Reynolds’ command to fall 


Below: Major General John Sedgwick, VI Corps commander; Major General Henry 
Slocum, XIl Corps commander; and Confederate division commander Major General 
Henry Heth. 


NUMBER 1 


back toward Pipe Creek and join the rest 
of the army. But the day was still young. 
Even before the Pipe Creek plan was is- 
sued, events were making it obsolete. 


THE MORNING’S EVENTS AT 
GETTYSBURG 


Bivouacked six miles south of 
Gettysburg, the Union I Corps began its 
march to the Adams County seat only at 
about 8:00 a.m. on July 1, suggesting that 
Reynolds did not expect the rebels to 
reach Gettysburg before him—and that 
he attached no urgency to bringing the 
town under Union control. He was not 
expecting a fight. By contrast, A.P. Hill’s 
advance element, the division of Major 
General Henry Heth, had started its 
march at least three hours earlier. When 
Reynolds arrived at Gettysburg, he found 
a brigade of Buford’s cavalry fighting a 
delaying action against Heth’s infantry, 
and hurried the lead division of the | 
Corps to Buford’s support. The question 
whether Reynolds intended to stay at 
Gettysburg in the hope of being rein- 
forced or merely offer strong resistance 
to the Confederate advance while slowly 
falling back cannot be answered defini- 
tively. He had not, of course, received the 
Pipe Creek Circular, but Meade’s instruc- 
tions to him on June 30 had clearly stated 
that “you must fall back” in 
the event “of an advance in 
force against you” by the 
enemy. The only message 
that Reynolds sent to 
Meade after arriving at 
Gettysburg suggests that he 
was going to offer the great- 
est resistance he could. Ac- 
cording to Lieutenant 
Stephen Weld, who trans- 
mitted the message, Rey- 
nolds said that “the enemy 
were coming on in strong 


force, and that he was afraid they would 
get the heights on the other side of the 
town before he could; that he would fight 
them all through the town, however, and 


| keep them back as long as possible.””° 
| Reynolds’ closing words suggest a delay- 
| ing action, not intent to hold Gettysburg. 


But the question of Reynolds’ intentions 
was rendered moot by a Confederate 
bullet that killed him as he was placing 
his troops. 

Before starting for Gettysburg, 
Reynolds had gone over his orders and 
troop locations with his senior division 
commander, Major General Abner 
Doubleday. The previous evening he had 
also discussed matters at length with 
Major General Oliver Otis Howard, of the 
XI Corps, and showed him “the circulars 
of the commanding general dated June 
30, together with a confidential commu- 
nication.””’ It thus seems reasonably cer- 
tain that both Doubleday and Howard, 
who successively replaced Reynolds in 
command of the field on July 1, were 
aware of Meade’s June 30 directive to 
withdraw should a strong enemy force be 
encountered, but neither one obeyed this 
order, electing instead to remain at 
Gettysburg. Howard, moreover, eventu- 
ally called the III and XII Corps forward 
to his aid.?8 


west of Gettysburg on July 1. 


dier General John Buford. 


Lieutenant Weld recalled that upon 
receiving Reynolds’ message Meade 
“seemed quite anxious about the matter, 


_ and said, ‘Good God! If the enemy get 
_ Gettysburg, I am lost.”’? Meade’s son’s 


remembered that upon hearing Weld’s 
report the commanding general declared, 
“Good! That is just like Reynolds; he will 
hold on until the bitter end.”*° Because 
Meade had not previously given any in- 
dication that he thought Gettysburg so 
important, these recollections seem ex- 
aggerated. Moreover, as late as 12:30 p.m., 


| about an hour after Weld reported, 


Meade was still expecting Reynolds to fall 
back.*! However, Meade certainly was 
concerned about what was occurring in 
Gettysburg, and he grasped that Reynolds 
evidently thought the ground advanta- 
geous for defense. Despite Meade’s re- 
spect for Reynolds, he seems to have 
questioned his ability to judge terrain. 
Hours earlier he had urged Reynolds to 
employ Humphreys in evaluating the 
ground; upon receiving Weld’s report of 
fighting, Meade promptly dispatched his 
“chief confidant” and chief engineer, 
General Warren, to Gettysburg “to obtain 
information about it and to examine the 
ground.” Warren, however, got lost en 


| route to Gettysburg, and found himself 


“in Emmettsburg [sic], a little out of the 
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Above: Dismounted troopers of Buford’s cavalry command engage the enemy 


Left: Major General Oliver Otis Howard (far left), Xl corps commander, and Briga- 
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way.”*? Notwithstanding Meade’s prefer- 
ence for Pipe Creek and his anxiety about 
the suitability of Gettysburg as a battle- 
ground, sending Warren forward con- 
firms that he was willing to consider 
Gettysburg as a potential battlefield. In- 
deed, by 1:00 p.m., in an addendum to 
his noontime note to Halleck, Meade in- 
formed the general-in-chief, “The enemy 
are advancing in force on Gettysburg, and 
I expect the battle will begin to-day.”*? 
Meade was engaged in an extended 
conversation with II] Corps commander 
Hancock when the news of fighting at 
Gettysburg arrived at his headquarters. 
Hancock recollected that this conversa- 
tion began at about 11:00 a.m. while the 
Pipe Creek Circular was being prepared. 
He understood that positioning Reynolds 
at Gettysburg “was really a mask, in or- 
der to allow this movement (occupying 
the line of the Pipe creek) to go on in his 
rear.” Nonetheless, Hancock later said, he 
applauded Reynolds’ decision to engage 
the enemy rather than fall back, for he 
thought that “it was not time to inquire 
about future operations, and that the 
only thing was to attack the enemy and 
delay him until the commander of the 
army should come to some decision.” He 
described Meade, upon learning of the 
fighting, as feeling “that the matter was 
being precipitated very heavily upon him, 
and he felt the responsibility.”’** Han- 
cock’s language paints Meade as indeci- 
sive and overwhelmed by the pressure of 
events. For his part, Meade recalled that 
he “explained to [Hancock] my views as 
to my determination to fight in front if 
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Above: Alfred R. Waud's sketch of the 
death of Major General John F. Reynolds. 


Right: Postwar photo of McPherson’s 
Woods, where Reynolds fell during the 
first day's fighting. The sign marking the 
spot was erected in the 1880s. 
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practicable; if not, then, to the rear, orto | 
the right or the left, as circumstances 
might require.”*> 

Notwithstanding Hancock’s allega- 
tion that Meade was indecisive, the com- 
manding general started moving troops 
toward Gettysburg by half past twelve. 
His goal, though, was not so much to 
fight there as to cover Reynolds’ antici- 
pated fall back. Worried that Reynolds 
would leave open the Union center by 
withdrawing to Emmitsburg instead of 
to Taneytown, as directed in the Pipe 
Creek Circular, at half past twelve Meade 
ordered Hancock and the II Corps from 
Taneytown toward Gettysburg to ensure 
that the center was covered. Should 
Reynolds be falling back toward Taney- 
town, Hancock was to withdraw to 
Frizzelburg, Maryland, along the Pipe 
Creek line.*° 


UMBER 1 


When the news of Reynolds’ death 
reached him at about 1:00 p.m., Meade 
“directed General Hancock to proceed to 
Gettysburg and take command of the 
troops there, and particularly to advise 
me of the condition of affairs there, and 
the practicability of fighting a battle 
there.”*’ Written orders that Meade is- 
sued to Hancock informed him that War- 
ren “has gone out to see General 
Reynolds” and directed, “If you think the 
ground and the position there a better 
one to fight a battle under existing cir- 
cumstances, you will so advise the gen- 
eral, and he will order all the troops up.” 
Later, Meade explained that he had also 
told Hancock to “examine the ground 
critically as he went out there” so that, 
should he “find the position [at Gettys- 
burg] unsuitable and the advantages on 
the side of the enemy,” he could “report 


38 


to me the nearest position in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Gettysburg where 
a concentration of the army would be 
more advantageous than at Gettys- 
burg.”*? Hunt confirms Meade’s account: 
he recalled that Hancock, immediately 
after leaving Meade’s tent, told him that 
he had been directed to “examine 
[Gettysburg] and the intermediate coun- 
try for a suitable field.’*? However tem- 
porizing Meade may have been earlier, by 
1:00 p.m. he had developed a growing 
readiness to advance and come to grips 
with Lee at or near Gettysburg, though 
he placed the decision about the choice 
of the battlefield in Hancock’s hands.*! 


MEADE’S DECISIONS 
DURING THE AFTERNOON 
OF JULY 1 


Ina report sent to Meade at 5:25 p.m. 
from Gettysburg, Hancock wrote that 
“General Warren is here” and offered the 
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lukewarm finding that “the ground ap- 
pears not unfavorable with good troops,” 
though it could be “easily turned.” He 
noted that the Union position could be 
held temporarily and urged that the II 
Corps be sent forward to provide sup- 
port against any enemy attempt to flank 
it, but he declined the responsibility of 
making a recommendation about stay- 
ing or falling back. Indeed, he subtly 
tossed the ball back to Meade: “When 
night comes, it can be told better what 
had best be done. I think we can retire; if 
not, we can fight here.”*” An aide relayed 
Hancock’s thoughts to Meade orally a 
little after six;** the written report did not 
reach Taneytown until about an hour 
later.** Subsequently, Hancock reported 


| to Meade in person. 


But long before Hancock’s evasive 
report reached Meade, the commanding 
general had taken the decision back into 


| his own hands. Though frustrated by fail- 


ure to establish a signal line from Gettys- 
burg to Taneytown, Meade 
later told the Joint Commit- 
tee that he was receiving “in- 
formation ... from the field, 
from officers returning” that 
“satisfied” him “that the en- 
emy were in such force there 


that it was evident that General Lee was 
about to concentrate his army there.” 
Consequently, Meade testified, “I...did 
not wait for the report from General 


| Hancock...but immediately commenced 


to move my troops to the front, being de- 
termined to fight a battle there.”*° 
Though not inaccurate, Meade’s account 
telescopes his decision-making process. 
The record indicates that his decision to 
send his army to Gettysburg occurred in 
several stages, beginning at about the 
time Hancock left Taneytown and con- 


| cluding at 7:30 p.m. 


The evolution of Meade’s thinking 
during the afternoon hinged on his de- 
veloping understanding of the situation 
of the Confederate army. By 1:15 p.m., 
even before Hancock had left Taneytown, 
Meade had received reports that caused 


| him to think that Reynolds had driven 


Hill’s corps back from Gettysburg.” The 
morning’s fighting had gone well for the 
Union, and some officers at Gettysburg 
harbored thoughts of advancing against 
the rebels.** Most likely, news of the early 
Union success prompted Meade to con- 
centrate two additional corps, the XII and 
the V, at Gettysburg. In preceding days 
Meade had hoped to catch part of Lee’s 
army and destroy it, and it may have 


Left: Major General George Sykes (far left), V Corps commander, and Major 
General Abner Doubleday, Reynolds’ senior division commander. 

Below: James Walker's painting “The First Day at Gettysburg” depicts 
Doubleday’s Federals resisting Confederates attacking toward Gettysburg 
down the Chambersburg Pike. 
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seemed to him that this chance was fi- 
nally at hand. Accordingly, sometime be- 
fore 2:00 p.m. he sent his aide-de-camp, 
Captain A. G. Mason, rushing to Slocum’s 
headquarters “with sealed orders” and “a 
communication addressed to Generals 
Slocum and Sykes.” Mason remembered 
reaching Slocum between 3:00 and 4:00 
p-m. and that the “communication” ad- 
vised Slocum and V Corps commander 
Major General George Sykes of “the fall 
of General Reynolds, and that General 
Hancock had been sent to take his place, 
and urging them to push forward with 
all possible dispatch.”*? At 3:35 p.m. 
Slocum, who had been sitting on the Bal- 
timore Pike between Two Taverns and 
Gettysburg, began moving his corps up.” 

Ordering the XII and V Corps to ad- 
vance rapidly to Gettysburg constituted 
an aggressive departure from the caution 
Meade had displayed during the morn- 


ing. But Meade was not yet moving the | 


whole army northward. Still wary of pos- 
sible circling movements by Ewell or 
Longstreet, he kept the VI Corps at 
Manchester and the III Corps at 
Emmitsburg to guard the flanks of the 
army. Eventually Meade’s concern that 
Ewell might go around his right dimmed; 
evidently by late afternoon he was receiv- 
ing reports from Gettysburg that con- 
vinced him that Ewell’s corps was there.*! 
Consequently, at 4:30 p.m. Meade issued 
orders to the VI Corps to move up. 

But the commanding general re- 
mained concerned about his left. When 
word reached him shortly before 4:45 
p.m. that Sickles was responding to or- 
ders from Howard to come to Gettys- 
burg, Meade directed the III Corps com- 
mander to leave a division, half his force, 
in Emmitsburg as he did “not wish the 
approaches through Emmitsburg left un- 
guarded, as they cover our left and rear.”> 
Though it was becoming ever more prob- 
able that Lee was assembling his whole 
army at Gettysburg, as late as 6:00 p.m. 
Meade still did not know where 


Longstreet’s corps was and he evidently | 


feared that Lee might have detached 
Longstreet to strike a blow at the Union 
flank as he had had Jackson do at 
Chancellorsville. By 7:30 p.m., though, 
Meade ordered the rear elements of the 
III Corps forward “with the greatest dis- 
patch.”*? Presumably he had learned that 
Longstreet was moving toward Gettys- 
burg, or he reasoned that his own con- 
centration there would oblige Longstreet 


to come to the aid of Lee’s other corps. 
In General Hunt’s opinion, the move for- 
ward was “a bold one, and Meade ... took 
great risks.”>* 

By 6:00 p.m., Meade advised Halleck 
that the XII, III, and V Corps “have been 
moving up, and all, I hope, [are] by this 
time on the field.” The VI Corps would 
advance that night. Discovering that the 
V Corps had perhaps not moved, at 7:00 
| p-m.a peeved Meade told Sykes that “our 
general engagement must be” at Gettys- 
burg and ordered him forward “at 
| once.”°> When Hancock reached Meade’s 
headquarters later that evening, he “as- 


General Robert E. Lee and Lieutenant 
General Richard Ewell 


’ 
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Lieutenant Generals A.P. Hill and 


James Longstreet 


Having taken steps to concentrate 
his army, what did Meade think might 
happen at Gettysburg on the morrow? 
Reporting to Halleck at 6:00 p.m. Meade 
stated that “A. P. Hill and Ewell are cer- 
tainly concentrating; Longstreet’s where- 
abouts | do not know. If he is not up to- 
morrow, I hope with the forces I have 
concentrated to defeat Hill and Ewell.” 
Meade’s words confirm what may be in- 
ferred from his actions during the after- 
noon: that he was again thinking aggres- 
sively, hoping to catch Hill’s and Ewell’s 
forces and destroy them before Long- 


during the night may alter this decision,” 


| Meade sensibly continued. But Lee’s con- 
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certained that [Meade] had already given | 
orders for the corps in the rear to advance 
at once to Gettysburg, and was about pro- 


56 


ceeding there in person. 


centration left Meade with no choice: “I 
see no other course,” he told Halleck, “but 
to hazard a general battle.”*” Meade ex- 
pressed much the same intention in a 
message sent at the same hour to 
Hancock and Doubleday. The command- 
ing general informed them that the divi- 
sion of the III Corps at Emmitsburg “can 
be ordered up to-night if necessary,” and 
that “Sedgwick is moving up here, and 
will be pushed forward in the night, if 
required,” for “a battle at Gettysburg is 
now forced on us.” Meade’s express in- 
tention was “that, if we get up all our 


| people, and attack with our whole force 


to-morrow, we ought to defeat the force 
the enemy has.”** With a chance to catch 
the Army of Northern Virginia before it 
could fully concentrate, Meade was pre- 
paring to go on the attack. 


MEADE’S PLANS CONFIRMED 
..- AND THWARTED 

During the evening of July 1 Meade 
showed a particular interest in the VI 
Corps. At 4:30 p.m. he had ordered it to 
march from Manchester toward 
Taneytown. At 7:30 p.m. he sent another 


| numbered without your presence. 


_ message, advising Sedgwick that the rest 


of the army was at or approaching 
Gettysburg and that “a great battle seems 
to be impending to-morrow.” He told 
Sedgwick that “it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that your command should be up” 
since “we shall probably be largely out- 
”“Your 
march will have to be a forced one,” 
Meade said, and he authorized Sedgwick 
to use the shortest route he could find. 
Sedgwick was also ordered “to report here 
the moment you receive this. {I am] wait- 
ing to see you here before going to the 
front.”°? But the VI Corps commander 
did not report. Either Meade’s orders did 


/ not reach him or he decided to remain 


with his troops. Toward midnight Meade 
left for Gettysburg. 

What had Meade wanted to see 
Sedgwick about? Evidently it was an im- 
portant matter, for Meade waited four 
hours for the corps commander to arrive. 


_ The answer is contained in a memoran- 


dum Meade dictated before he left about 
the role he intended for the VI Corps at 
Gettysburg, to be presented to Sedgwick 


street could aid them. “Circumstances | 


| ous attack upon the enemy to-morrow,” 


upon his arrival in Taneytown. The 
memorandum informed Sedgwick that 
“(t]he general proposes to make a vigor- 


| though he expected that the VI Corps 


“can hardly get on the battle-field ... be- 
fore the action is pretty well settled.” 
Sedgwick should allow his troops “the 
shortest possible rest necessary” and then 
“move forward as far as possible, and take 
up position in line of battle at some 
strong point, so that in the event of the 
general’s being compelled to withdraw, 
you can cover his withdrawal. If he is suc- 
cessful, you can push forward to aid him.” 
Meade also indicated where he wanted 
Sedgwick to place his troops: “There are 
strong positions on this side of 
Willoughby’s Run—high, commanding 
ground.” Presumably Meade referred to 
the high ground along the Emmitsburg 
Road near the Peach Orchard or, more 
likely, the Round Tops. By the time Meade 
wrote to Sedgwick he had apparently 
gained sufficient knowledge of the ter- 
rain around Gettysburg to alleviate his 
anxiety about the ground. He was eager 
to go at Lee’s army, so eager that he was 
planning to launch an attack even before 
the VI Corps could arrive on the battle- 
field. 

Having waited in vain for hours to 
talk with Sedgwick, Meade finally de- 
parted for Gettysburg to see the ground 
for himself. His messages to Halleck, 
Hancock, Doubleday, and Sedgwick on 
the evening of July 1 indicate unmistak- 
ably that he intended to launch “a vigor- 
ous attack” against Lee’s forces on the 
morrow, even before the VI Corps could 
reach the field, and that he had conceived 
a plan of attack sufficiently detailed that 
he knew where he wanted the VI Corps 
to take position so that it could either join 
in the attack or cover his withdrawal 
should the attack be unsuccessful. Eager 
to seize the advantage over Ewell and Hill, 
Meade was preparing to take the offen- 
sive. Though still wary, he was once again 
going “straight at them.”°! 

Meade had not been inactive or pas- 
sive during the afternoon of July | at 
Taneytown. Once the uncertainties that 
had given him pause on June 30 were 
sufficiently resolved, the Union com- 
mander reverted to the aggressive stance 
he had taken in his first two days of com- 
mand: he would try to attack Hill’s and 
Ewell’s corps at Gettysburg and destroy 
them before Longstreet could arrive. 
Though still moving cautiously because 
of the continuing threat that his army 
might be flanked, between 1:00 and 4:00 
p.m. Meade ordered five of his seven 
corps to concentrate at Gettysburg. 


Within the next three hours, as his fear 
of being turned faded, he ordered his two 
remaining corps forward. Although 
Meade’s hope to catch Lee’s divided army 
and destroy it in detail was to be disap- 
pointed, his initiatives on the afternoon 
of July 1 resulted in enough of his troops 
arriving at Gettysburg in time to solidify 
control of the major defensive points on 
the battlefield, positions that were cru- 
cial to his victory over Lee’s army. Though 
not the victory Meade had hoped for, it 
was a victory to which the decisions he 
had taken on the afternoon of July 1 sig- 
nificantly contributed. 
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Mlustrated London News 


Raising the Blockade 


THE NIGHTTIME ATTACK OF THE CSS PALMETTO STATE AND THE CSS CHICORA 
R. THOMAS CAMPBELL 


All day the excitement had been building | 
among the crew of the two Confederate | 


warships. Rumor had it that tonight was 
the night that Captain Duncan N. 
Ingraham, commander of the Charleston 
Squadron, planned to attack the Federal 
warships that were blockading the en- 


Above: The CSS Palmetto State rams 
the USS Mercedita off the coast of 
Charleston, South Carolina, on January 
31, 1863. 


trance to the harbor of the famed South 
Carolina city. In anticipation of the ru- 
mored action, workers had spent the day 
smearing a greasy “slush” over the in- 
clined surfaces of the pale-blue iron case- 
mates of the two Confederate vessels. 


Hour after hour, officers on the CSS Pal- | 
metto State and CSS Chicora had rushed | 
| about in their steel-gray uniforms, giv- 


ing orders and attending to last minute 
details. An astute observer, standing dock- 


side, would have noticed that Lieutenant | 
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Commander John Rutledge, captain of 
the Palmetto State,and Commander John 


| Tucker, skipper of the Chicora, were con- 


stantly on deck issuing orders and receiv- 
ing reports from their respective officers. 

Normally at least one of the iron- 
clads steamed out every evening to take 
up a guard position near Fort Sumter, but 
this night both seemed to be preparing 
to cast off. Something important was 
most definitely in the wind. At nightfall, 
gas lamps along the Charleston Battery 


OO" 220 C08 


began to cast an eerie glow against the 
slanted iron shields as sailors hurried to 
dismantle the awnings and stow all un- 
necessary deck rails. Down below, well 
beneath the water line, sweaty coal heav- 
ers swung shovels of soft bituminous coal 
into the furnaces, while engineers 
watched the gauges as steam pressure in 
the boilers rose slowly. Mechanics scur- 
ried about the dimly lit engine room oil- 
ing the gears and checking the machin- 
ery one last time. 

Above, on the gundeck, battle lan- 
terns were lit and hung at each crew sta- 
tion. Gun crews were busy swabbing out 
each of their massive black cannons and 
checking that all equipment, such as 
rammers, sponges, and primers, was 
readily accessible. The fore and aft pivot 
crews were engaged in lubricating the 


carriage rollers and making sure they 
could easily swing their massive guns 
from one gunport to another. Tubs of 
fresh water were brought up from below, 
and lint for bandages was placed at each 
station, where it could be quickly reached. 
Sand was spread around the gundeck to 
keep it from becoming slippery from 
water, oil, or blood. Cutlasses, revolvers, 
muskets, and ammunition were distrib- 
uted to the crew, and the men began to 
realize that some serious business was 
definitely in store. 

At precisely 10:00 p.m. all hands on 
the Palmetto State snapped to attention. 
Captain Ingraham, the flag officer, had 
stepped aboard. The old commodore 
wasted no time and ordered both 
ironclads to make immediate prepara- 
tions for getting under way. It was a crisp 


| Friday night, January 30, 1863, and a 


bright full moon cast its soft glow over 
the cold green waters of Charleston Har- 
bor. At 11:15, lines were cast off fore and 
aft. Black smoke rolled from the stacks 
of the two ironclads as they eased out into 
the main channel and headed slowly for 
the bar eleven miles away. The Federal 
stranglehold on the city of Charleston 
was about to be broken. 
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Ingraham had been in command of the 
naval defenses of Charleston since the 
beginning of 1862, and during that time 
had supervised the construction of a 
small flotilla of wooden gunboats. Born 
in Charleston on December 2, 1802, the 
Confederate commander was the son of 
Nathaniel Ingraham, who had fought 
under John Paul Jones on board Le Bon 
Homme Richard in that ship’s desperate 
battle with the British frigate Serapis in 
1779. Appointed a midshipman in the 
United States Navy in 1812, at the tender 
age of ten, Duncan N. Ingraham spent 
more than fifty years in the “old navy” 
before resigning his commission in Janu- 
ary 1861 and offering his sword to the 
cause of Southern independence.! While 
no one questioned Ingraham’s courage 
and devotion to the South’s struggle, 
many younger officers considered him 
too deliberate, overly cautious, and too 
steeped in the old-fashioned traditions 
of the navy. Set in his ways or not, 
Ingraham was an enthusiastic supporter 
of the steam-driven armored ram, and in 


January 1862 supervised the laying of the 
keel at the Cameron & Company ship- 
yard for the first ironclad to be con- 
structed at Charleston. In March James 
Eason, the owner of Charleston’s largest 
iron foundry, was awarded a contract by 
the state of South Carolina for a second 
ironclad, and soon its keel was also laid 
on a boat slip directly behind the city’s 
main post office.” 

The two ironclads were under con- 
struction throughout the spring and 
summer of 1862. Many problems were 
encountered along the way. Timber was 
not available, and would have to be cut 
from the interior and hauled to Charles- 
ton. Ingraham appealed to planters in the 
region for white oak, but little was forth- 
coming. The South Carolina General As- 
sembly finally authorized the builders to 
cut timber—with the exception of shade 
or ornamental trees, which required the 
owner’s consent—wherever they could 
find it. By June both vessels were ready 
for their armor, but the army refused to 
relinquish the scarce railroad flatcars that 
were required to transport the heavy iron 
plates. Throughout the summer, the 
badly needed armor arrived sporadically, 
and it was not until the end of August 
that a sufficient supply was on hand to 
sheath both vessels. 

With the two ironclads nearing 
completion, General Pierre G.T. Beau- 
regard arrived in Charleston on Sep- 
tember 24, 1862, with authority from 
the War Department to assume com- 
mand of all land forces (and he pre- 
sumed all naval forces) of the Depart- 
ment of South Carolina and Georgia. 
Beauregard, brilliant when it came to 
harbor defenses, understood the need for 
a strong naval force to augment the land 
batteries in the forts protecting the city, 
and Ingraham promised him that his two 
ironclads would be operational by fall. 
True to his word, both vessels were ready 
in October. 

Although construction of the Pal- 
metto State had begun earlier, the Chicora 
was actually the first to be launched, slid- 
ing down the ways on August 23. She was 
built to the same dimensions as her sis- 
ter vessel, which was 150 feet in length, 
thirty-five feet abeam, with a draft of 
approximately twelve feet, although fully 
loaded she probably drew more than this. 
Her slanted casemate was constructed of 
twenty-two inches of oak and pine, and 
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over this, two layers of two-inch iron 
plates were laid. Extending five feet be- 
low the waterline, these plates then swept 
forward to protect her pointed bow de- 
signed for ramming. Five hundred tons 
of iron was required to sheath her case- 
mate, and she had cost the state of South 
Carolina $263,892.00. After launching, as 
per agreement, she was sold to the Con- 
federate government, and the proceeds 
were used to begin construction of an- 
other ironclad. The Chicora, unlike the 
Palmetto State, was propelled by only one 
engine, taken from an old steamboat. 
This engine, of inadequate power for a 
vessel the size and weight of the Chicora, 
turned via a long shaft, a single propeller 
eight feet in diameter. Her speed was only 
about five knots. Reports differ, but most 
evidence indicates that the Chicora’s bat- 
tery consisted of two 9-inch smoothbore 
guns mounted in pivots, and four 32- 
pounders mounted in broadside, two on 
each side, which had been banded and 
rifled in the Brooke design configuration 
to fire sixty-pound shot. 

Next to be launched was the CSS 
Palmetto State, which slid into Charles- 
ton Harbor on October 11. The Palmetto 
State was armored with four inches of 
iron plate on her sloping casemate that 
turned inward at the waterline forming 
a “knuckle,” which was designed to pro- 
tect the vessel in the event of it being 
rammed by an enemy. The roof and for- 
ward and after decks were sheathed with 
two inches of iron, and her hatchways 
were covered with heavy iron gratings. 
Unusual for most Confederate ironclads 
was her armored pilothouse, which was 
located behind the single smokestack. As 
with the Chicora, there is some confusion 
concerning her armament, but most ac- 
counts list her battery as consisting of two 
7-inch Brooke rifles mounted in pivot 
fore and aft, and two 9-inch smoothbore 
shell guns, one per side, mounted in 
broadside. Each pivot rifle could be ro- 
tated to fire from its own broadside port, 
giving the Palmetto State three guns per 
side when needed. Later, toward the close 
of the war, it appears that additional 
broadside guns may have been added. 
Her engines worked well, and she could 
do seven knots if pushed.4 

The launching of the Palmetto State 
was attended with much fanfare by the 
citizens of Charleston, for many women 
of South Carolina had donated money 


to cover part of her construction cost. A 
local correspondent for the Richmond 
Whig happened to be on the scene, and 
he recorded the event: 


Captain Duncan N. Ingraham 


All places affording a view of the 
boat and of the site of the 
ceremonial were thronged at an 
early hour, and a large propor- 
tion of the spectators was of the 
fair sex. At an early stage of the 
proceedings General Beauregard 
and staff ... arrived and took 
positions on the upper deck, 
which, being elevated some 
distance above the surrounding 
wharves, formed the rostrum for 
the occasion.... At the appointed 
hour, the exercises were opened 
with prayer.... Colonel Richard 
Yeadon ... then delivered an 
oration.... [Afterward] the orator 
handed a check for thirty 
thousand dollars to Captain 
Ingraham, and then proceeded to 
perform the baptism... Just as the 
ceremony had been concluded, 
the other gunboat, the Chicora, 
came steaming up from the 
wharves, and with colors flying 
fore and aft saluted her consort.... 
The pleasing ceremonial being 
over, the ladies were invited into 
the workshop of Messer’s Marsh, 
where they partook of a bounti- 
ful collaration [sic].° 
By early November both ironclads 
had their full complement of officers, but 
they were still woefully short on crew. 
Appeals were made to the many mer- 
chant seamen stranded by the blockade, 
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and later in the month a large contingent 
of crewmen from the gallant Arkansas ar- 
rived. With the addition of these veteran 
sailors, each of the vessels was now fully 
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First Lieutenant William H. Parker 


manned with 120 men, including three 
free blacks on board the Chicora who 
were “regularly enlisted” in the Confed- 
erate navy.° Ingraham flew his flag as 
squadron commander aboard the Pal- 
metto State, but her commander was First 
Lieutenant John Rutledge of South Caro- 
lina. Rutledge had commanded the gun- 
boat CSS Lady Davis at the Battle of Port 
Royal, South Carolina, in November 
1861, and he was presumably familiar 
with the engines of the Palmetto State, for 
they had been removed from the Lady 
Davis. First Lieutenant William H. Parker, 
who had commanded the CSS Beaufort 
at Roanoke Island and Hampton Roads, 
was his executive officer. Commander 
John R. Tucker, who hailed from Virginia, 
captained the Chicora. Like Parker, 
Tucker was also from the James River 
Squadron, having commanded the CSS 
Patrick Henry in the hard-fought battles 
around Norfolk.’ 

Lieutenant Parker was much im- 
pressed with the two ironclads: 

Both were well built, creditable 

vessels. All their arrangements 

were good, magazines, shell- 

rooms, quarters, etc., all admira- 

bly arranged. 

When these two vessels had 

been in commission a short 

time, they were fine specimens 

of men-of-war and would have 

done credit to any navy. They 

were well officered and manned. 


a SS SS 


Their drill at both great guns 
and small arms was excellent, 
and the discipline perfect. They 
were the cleanest ironclads, I 
believe, that ever floated, and the 
men took great pride in keeping 
them so.* 
Both ironclads were painted pale blue in 
color. Captains of the sleek blockade run- 
ners that stole in and out of Charleston 
had reported that when their vessels were 
painted this color, they became almost 
invisible to the eye on a dark, cloudy 
night. 
Parker wrote of an incident that il- 
lustrated the discipline of the crews: 
Their fire drill was good, as I have 
reason to remember, for the 
Palmetto State caught fire one 
morning in the fore-hold, 
adjoining the magazine. I was 
dressing at the time, when I heard 
a running about, and immedi- 
ately became conscious that 
“something was the matter.” I 
hurried on my coat, and just then 
heard the cry: “There’s fire in the 
magazine!” Thinks I to myself, “if 
that be the case we will very soon 
hear of it,” as Lord Howe once 
said under similar circumstances. 


I sprang up on the deck and had 
the fire-bell rung, and every man 
and officer went promptly to his 
station. The fire-party went 

below, and discovered the place 

of fire, and in fifteen minutes it 

was suppressed.’ 

Once the two Confederate ironclads 
were fully manned, training began in ear- 
nest. Because many of the men were ex- 
perienced sailors, a large number having 


| served on the Arkansas, it did not take 


long to build a competent and efficient 
crew. Parker was particularly proud of 
one drill he introduced on board the Pal- 
metto State: 
Every officer and man had his 
appointed port or hatch to 
escape by in case of the vessel’s 
suddenly sinking, say by the 
explosion of a torpedo. The first 
men who reached the deck 
immediately took off the iron 
gratings without waiting to be 
told. At the order, “clear the 
ship,” all hands would assemble 
on the roof in less than a minute. 
We never went to general 
quarters that I did not try this; 
and as I say, in less than a 
minute, the men from the 


Commander John R. Tucker (right). Tucker hailed from Virginia and captained the CSS 
Chicora. Photographed at Charleston (below), the Chicora’s slanted casemate was 
constructed of twenty-two inches of oak and pine, and over this, two layers of two- 
inch iron plates were laid. Extending five feet below the waterline, these plates then 
swept forward to protect her pointed bow that was designed for ramming. 


magazine, shell-room, fire-room, 

everywhere, would be out on 

deck. There were a good many 

sailor-men in our crew, and we 

managed to put them in 

uniform and keep them pro- 

vided with clothing. Occasion- 

ally we got a man from the 

army—and we kept a bathing 

arrangement on the wharf, 

where all recruits were bathed 

and their clothes well boiled 

before being allowed to come on 

board, for obvious reasons.'® 

By the end of 1862 Beauregard was 
eager for Ingraham’s squadron to attack 
the Federal blockaders lying off the bar. 
Public pressure, with little understand- 


| 
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ing of the difficulties the lumbering 
ironclads would face on the open sea, 
clamored for the navy to “do something” 
about the ever-tightening blockade. 
Ingraham, however, was reluctant to take 
his valuable ironclads past the bar. In 
January 1863 the executive officer of the 
Chicora, Lieutenant Bier, wrote to a friend 
that: 

Beauregard told me that some 

time since the English and French 

commanders had told him that if 

he would send the vessels down 

and raise the blockade for 

“twenty hours” they would sail 

out and proclaim the Blockade 

raised—that he had suggested it 

to Ingraham and that he was 

afraid that the motive power of 

the vessels was not great enough. 


How in the Devil is he going to 
find that out unless he tries? I 
suppose he will wait until the 
Yankees have accumulated three 
or four of their heavy ironclads 
and then send us to certain 


destruction....!! 

During the month of January, 
Ingraham was able to delay because of 
stormy weather, but time was running 
out. Confederate authorities knew that 
Federal ironclads were on the way, and 
once they joined the blockading fleet, the 
chances for a successful attack would be 


nil. It was important to be able to break | 
the blockade “officially,” for according to | 


international law, once that was accom- 
plished, the blockading nation had to give 
thirty day’s notice of its intent to resume 
the blockade. During this thirty-day pe- 
riod, the beleaguered city was defined as 
an “open port,’ and no ships passing to 
or from her harbor could be stopped or 
seized. 

By January 30 the weather had mod- 
erated, and the ocean swells were little 
more than would normally be encoun- 
tered on a lake. As the two Confederate 
ironclads, followed by the little wooden 
steam tenders Ettiwan, Clinch, and Ches- 
terfield, glided slowly down the channel, 
everyone on board knew that it was now 
or never. Parker wrote: 

It was very calm, and a bright 

moonlight light, the moon being 

11 days old. We went down very 

slowly, wishing to reach the bar 

of the main ship channel, 11 

miles from Charleston, about 4 


in the morning, when it would 
be high water there. We steamed 
slowly down the harbor, and 
knowing we had a long night 
before us, I ordered the ham- 
mocks piped down. The men 
declined to take them, and I 
found they had gotten up an 
impromptu Ethiopian entertain- 
ment. [Most likely a minstrel 
show.] As there was no necessity 
for preserving quiet at this time 
the captain let them enjoy 
themselves in their own way. No 
men ever exhibited a better spirit 
before going into action; and the 
short, manly speech of our 
captain convinced us that we 
were to be well commanded 
under any circumstances. 


Eventually, however, the “Ethiopian 
entertainment” came to a close, and 
nothing could be heard but the steady 
throb of the engines and the gentle rustle 
of the water as it was cleaved by the 
pointed bow. Parker colorfully described 
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| the scene on board the Palmetto State as 


she and the Chicora steamed slowly to- 


| ward the bar: 


| 


We passed between Forts 
Sumter and Moultrie, the 
former with its yellow sides 
looming up and reflecting the 
moon’s rays, and turned down 
the channel along Morris 
Island. I presume all hands were 
up in the forts and batteries 
watching us, but no word was 
spoken. After midnight the men 
began to drop off by twos and 
threes, and in a short time the 
silence of death prevailed. I was 
much impressed with the 
appearance of the ship at this 
time. Visiting the lower deck, 
forward, I found it covered with 
men sleeping in their pea- 
jackets peacefully and calmly; 
on the gundeck a few of the 
more thoughtful seamen were 
pacing quietly to and fro, with 
folded arms; in the pilot-house 
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stood the Commodore and 

Captain, with the two pilots; the 

midshipmen were quiet in their 

quarters (for a wonder), and aft 

I found the lieutenants smoking 

their pipes, but not conversing. 

In the ward-room the surgeon 

was preparing his instruments 

on the large mess-table; and the 

paymaster was, as he told me, 

“lending him a hand.” 

At approximately 3:45 a.m. the or- 
der was passed to the engine rooms for 
all ahead full. Slowly the big ironclads 
gained headway and turned their bows 
toward the open sea. Even though the tide 
was at its highest, there were some anx- 
ious moments as the heavy vessels slipped 
over the bar with barely a foot to spare. 
The moon had gone down below the 
western horizon, and a cold mist had 
settled over the ocean. Surprise was ex- 
tremely important for the slow-moving 
warships, for once the Confederates were 
discovered the Federals could easily make 
their escape utilizing their superior speed. 


Ingraham and Rutledge stood in the pi- 
lothouse and peered through the iron 
slits, trying anxiously to pierce the foggy 
gloom and darkness. They knew the 
Union blockaders were out there some- 
where, and it would be only a question 
of which one they discovered first. They 
had not proceeded far past the bar when 


| suddenly both men discerned an obscure 


silhouette some distance out to sea. Un- 
known to them at the time, it was the USS 


| Mercedita, a confiscated Federal mer- 


chantman armed with nine guns. With 
Commander Tucker and the Chicora fol- 
lowing closely behind, Ingraham ordered 
Rutledge and the pilot of the Palmetto 


| State to steer directly for the Federal ves- 


guns. The port shutters were 
closed, not a light could be seen 
from the outside, and the few 
battle-lanterns cast a pale, weird 
light on the gun-deck. My friend 
Phil Porcher, who commanded 
the bow gun, was equipped with 
a pair of white kid gloves, and 
had in his mouth an unlighted 
cigar. As we stood at our 
stations, not even whispering, 
the silence became more and 
more intense. Just at my side I 
noticed the little powder-boy of 
the broadside guns sitting on a 
match-tub, with his powder- 
pouch slung over his shoulder, 


sel and prepare to ram. 


scene well: 
We went silently to quarters, and 
our main deck then presented a 
scene that will always live in my 
memory. We went to quarters an 
hour before crossing the bar, and 
the men stood silently at their 


Opposite: General Pierre G.T. Beauregard. Beauregard, brilliant when it came to 
harbor defenses, understood the need for a strong naval force to augment the land 
batteries in the forts protecting Charleston. 


Below: Wartime chart of the approaches to Charleston, South Carolina. 
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Lieutenant Parker remembered the 


fast asleep, and he was in this 

condition when we rammed the 

Mercedita."* 

The Mercedita had just returned to 
her assigned station after giving chase in 
the night to a vessel that turned out to be 
a Federal troop transport. It was a little 
past 4:30 a.m., and her weary captain, 
Henry S. Stellwagen, had just turned in 
when he heard a shout from topside, “She 
has black smoke. Watch, man the guns, 
spring the rattle, call all hands to quar- 
ters!” Stellwagen bounded up the ladder 
to the poop deck, and there he could see 
“smoke and a low boat.” Not realizing yet 
that the approaching steamer was an en- 
emy, but recognizing an imminent colli- 
sion, he shouted angrily, “Steamer, ahoy! 
Stand clear of us and heave to! What 
steamer is that?”!4 

Pilot George Gladden, who was at 
the wheel of the Palmetto State, had 
steered a course direct for the starboard 
quarter of the Federal blockader. By now 
the Confederate ironclad was going at full 
speed, and she charged upon the startled 
Union ship at over seven knots. In an- 
swer to Stellwagen’s hail, someone on the 
surging ironclad shouted, “This is the 
Confederate States steamer...” The words 
Palmetto State were lost to the sounds of 
a horrendous crash of broken and shat- 
tered timbers, as the big ironclad tore into 
the side of the Union vessel. Just at the 
moment of impact, the forward port- 
shutter came clanging down, and the big 
7-inch Brooke rifle roared, sending its 
explosive shell tearing into the Federal 
ship. Entering a few feet above the water 
line, it passed through the Mercedita di- 
agonally, pierced the steam drum of the 
port boiler, and exploded against the port 
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side of the ship, blowing a hole five feet 
in diameter. The stricken Federal vessel 
was instantly filled with scalding steam. 
Water poured into her hold, and Federal 
sailors were killed and burned.'> 

The Mercedita was dead in the wa- 
ter. She could not fire her guns and 
looked to be sinking. Stellwagen appeared 
on his quarter deck and, signaling the 
Palmetto State, offered to surrender his 
ship. Parker recalled: 

Captain Rutledge then directed 

him to send a boat alongside. 

When I saw the boat coming I 

went out on the after-deck to 

receive it. The men in it were 

half-dressed, and as they had 

neglected to put the plug in 

when it was lowered, it was half 

full of water. We gave them a 

boat-hook to supply the place of 

the plug, and helped to bail her 

out. 

Lieutenant T. Abbott, the 

executive officer of the 

Mercedita, came in the boat. I 

conducted him through the port 

to the presence of Commodore 

Ingraham. He must have been 

impressed with the novel 

appearance of our gun deck; but 

his bearing was officer-like and 

cool. He reported the name of 

the ship and her captain, said she 

had 128 souls on board and that 

she was in a sinking condition. 

After some delay Commodore 

Ingraham required him to “give 

his word of honor, for his 

commander, officers and crew, 

that they would not serve against 

the Confederate States until 

regularly exchanged.” This he 

did—it was a verbal parole. He 

then returned to his ship.'° 

From the description given by 
Parker, it seems evident that Ingraham 
was having difficulty deciding what to do 
with the stricken Union vessel and her 
crew. There was certainly no room on 
board the crowded ironclad for over one 
hundred prisoners, and the number of 
small boats was inadequate. By this time 
the two vessels had drifted apart, and 
Ingraham’s procrastination was exasper- 
ating to his younger officers, who saw 
daylight fast approaching and wanted to 
continue their attacks on the other block- 
aders. It became obvious that the Federal 


officers had prematurely panicked, and 
the Mercedita was in no immediate dan- 
ger of sinking. 

Meanwhile, the Chicora had surged 
past the Palmetto State, and according to 
her skipper, Commander Tucker, fired 
several shots into the Mercedita as she 
passed by. Other Federal blockaders 
abruptly loomed up out of the misty 
darkness, and Tucker stated in his offi- 
cial report that: 


De. 


The USS Quaker City, a large side-wheel steamer, was disabled by a shot 


bring her broadside guns to bear, and she 
opened fire. Orange-red flames lit up the 
port side of the Union vessel as her heavy 
shells whistled harmlessly over the ap- 
proaching Confederate warship. At the 
same instant, Lieutenant Glassell, on 
board the Chicora, jerked the lanyard of 
the big bow pivot-gun, and a sixty-pound 
incendiary shell streaked toward the Key- 
stone State. Tucker had planned on ram- 
ming, but according to one of the engi- 
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from the Palmetto State that exploded in her engine room. 


We then engaged a large side- 

wheel steamer, twice our length 

from us on the port bow, firing 
three shots into her with telling 
effect, when she made a run for 

it. This vessel was supposed to be 

the Quaker City. We then engaged 

a schooner-rigged propeller and a 

large side-wheel steamer, partially 

crippling both, and setting the 
latter on fire, causing her to strike 
her colors.'” 

This last vessel was the Keystone 
State, a converted merchantman of 1,364 
tons, mounting three 8-inch Dahlgren 
smoothbores and seven smaller guns. 
William E. LeRoy was her commander. 
LeRoy heard the firing by both the Pal- 
metto State and the Chicoraand assumed 
a blockade runner was trying to run 
through the cordon of Union ships. The 
Keystone State’s crew was sounded to 
quarters, and LeRoy ordered the cables 
slipped in preparation for joining the 
chase of the supposed runner. 

Suddenly, a low-lying steamer was 
discerned rapidly approaching, the Fed- 
eral ship’s head was swung to the east to 
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neers, the chief pilot had convinced him 
that the Chicora lacked the power to pull 
herself free after the collision. With this 
in mind, Tucker ordered the ironclad 
rounded-to and her broadside guns 
opened fire. The Confederate aim was 
excellent. One shell entered the Federal 
vessel’s berth deck, “tearing the hammock 
racks...to pieces, setting fire to some of 
the woodwork, rudely disturbing the 
watch asleep in their hammocks and 
wounding and killing several men.”'* 

With the Chicora’s explosive shells 
continuing to smash into his ship, LeRoy 
ordered the Keystone State's head turned 
out to sea and into the wind in an effort 
to extinguish the flames. From the pilot- 
house on board the Confederate ship, 
Tucker could see the Federal vessel turn- 
ing away, and he quickly rang the bell in 
the engine room, ordering “all ahead full.” 
The best the Chicora could do, however, 
was only about five knots, and the Key- 
stone State rapidly pulled away from the 
ponderous ironclad. Still, even as the dis- 
tance grew, Glassell continued to send 
heavy shells streaking after her from the 
bow-pivot. 
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The USS Keystone State (above), whose commander reported the 
“steam chimneys...destroyed, our motive power lost...two feet of water in the ship and 
leaking badly...the forehold on fire...” 


LeRoy kept the Keystone State 
pounding eastward for about ten min- 
utes, until gradually the fire was brought 
under control. After a hurried conference 
with his executive officer, he ordered the 
Federal vessel brought about, and with 
the pale-blue ironclad now barely visible 
in the early morning light, he headed 
straight for her at over twelve knots. The 
determined Federal captain was going to 
ram! Tucker and his gun crews could see 
her coming. Black smoke poured from 
her stacks, and her exposed walking 
beams were working feverishly to turn 
her giant paddle wheels. Tucker had little 
hope of avoiding the onrushing Union 
warship, so he swung his ironclad franti- 
cally from side to side to give his broad- 
side guns a chance to fire. Suddenly, with 
the charging and firing Federal vessel 
only several hundred yards away, a Con- 
federate shell punched through the port 
side of the Keystone State, glanced off a 
large deck beam, passed through the dis- 
pensary, and exploded inside her steam 
drums. Instantly, she was enveloped in 
sizzling steam that streamed through her 
berth deck, scalding and killing her men 
before blowing out the hatches.'? 

The Keystone State's engineer wrote 
of the horror of the moment: 

Many were suffocating 

including the wounded.... The 

doctor and his assistant were 

killed ... in the fire room most 

of the men escaped through 

the coal bunkers to the deck. 

One escaped strangely by 

quickly climbing one of the 

small pillars supporting [the] 

main shaft bearings, as the 

paddle wheel shaft was slowly 


revolving, the cross tail of the 

engine came within three 

inches of one side of him. How 

he ever did it without injury 

was a miracle.” 

With the Keystone State enveloped in 
smoke and steam, her headway slowed to 
a crawl, more of the Chicora’s shells 
crashed onto her deck while others 
blasted holes in her side. Sea water poured 
into her hull, while scalding water from 
the shattered boilers added to a rapidly 
increasing list to starboard. The Keystone 
State was in trouble. LeRoy reported the 
“steam chimneys... destroyed, our motive 
power lost...two feet of water in the ship 
and leaking badly...the forehold on fire...” 
He ordered his flag to be struck.?! 

When Tucker saw the Union vessel 
strike her flag, he noted that: 

At this time the latter vessel,... 

was completely at my mercy, I 

having taken position astern, 

distant some 200 yards. I at once 
gave the order to cease firing on 
her, and directed Lieutenant Bier, 
first lieutenant of the Chicora, to 
man a boat and take charge of 

the prize; if possible, to save her, 

if that was not possible, to rescue 

her crew. While the boat was in 

the act of being manned I 

discovered that she was endeav- 

oring to make her escape by 
working her starboard wheel, the 
other being disabled, her colors 
being down. I at once started in 
pursuit and renewed the 
engagement. Owing to her 

superior steaming qualities she 

soon widened the distance to 

some 200 yards. She then hoisted 


her flag and commenced firing 

her rifled guns.” 

Tucker was furious with the actions 
of the Federal commander, stating that 
he was, “by this faithless act, placing him- 
self beyond the pale of civilized and hon- 
orable warfare.” The Confederate com- 
mander was not the only officer who was 
angry. D. W. Graply, engineer on the Key- 
stone State, explained what was happen- 
ing on board the Union ship: 

In a short time the escaping 

steam having steadily dimin- 

ished.... [I found myself] stand- 

ing in company with the captain 
and executive officer alongside 

the rail at the rear end of the 

hurricane deck, looking at the 

[Confederate] ram about 500 

yards astern. Chief Engineer 

Meddows had just reported that 

the engine was still working and 

would continue so for several 
minutes on its vacuum. Captain 

LeRoy had given me the signal 

book and some manuscript to 

hold whilst he was tearing up 

some written papers. He was very 

nervous and excited. The flag had 
just been hauled down and 

Lieutenant [Thomas H.] Eastman 

[executive officer] had asked 

“Who hauled down the flag?” The 

captain replied, “I ordered it 

down. We are disabled and at the 

mercy of the ram who can rake 

and sink us. It is a useless 

sacrifice of life to resist further.” 

Lieutenant Eastman threw his 

sword upon the deck saying, 

“God D—n it! I will have nothing 

to do with it!” The captain said, 

“What would you do? Will you 

take the responsibility?” Eastman 

instantly replied, “Yes sir, I'll take 
the responsibility, and picking 

up his sword sang out to the 

officer on the poop deck coolly 

and calmly, “Hoist up the flag. 

Resume firing.” 

Both the Mercedita and the Keystone 
State, towed by other Union vessels, man- 
aged to limp safely to the Federal anchor- 
age at Port Royal.” 

Meanwhile, after disengaging from 
the Mercedita, Ingraham and the Palmetto 
State went looking for other targets. Lieu- 
tenant Parker, however, was disap- 
pointed: 
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We rammed the Mercedita at 
4:30 a.m., and lost much 
valuable time while the commo- 
dore was deciding what to do 
with her officers and men. Our 
chance for making a great 
success lay in taking advantage of 
the darkness. We knew that when 
day came the enemy would see 
they were contending with 
ironclads, and would refuse 
battle, and we with our inferior 
speed could not force it. We 
finally stood out to the eastward 
and engaged the Quaker City, 
Memphis, and some other 
vessels, as they came up, but they 
sheered off as soon as they felt 
the weight of our metal. 

The Quaker City was disabled by a shot 

from the Palmetto State that exploded in 

her engine room. Parker continued: 
When day broke, I got a chance 
to get up on the spar-deck. I first 
looked astern for the Mercedita, 
and not seeing her, asked our 


pilot where she was. He said she 

must have sunk; and that was the 

general impression on board, 

but I knew she was not in deep 

water, and seeing no masts 

sticking up, I had my doubts,” 

The Chicora also exchanged a few 
shots at long range with some of the re- 
maining Federal vessels, but they were 
all scurrying to the east or south, and 
there was no chance that the ironclads 
could catch them. Tucker reported that 
they pursued them seven to eight miles 
out to sea before turning back. Ingraham 
signaled Tucker to break off the chase, 
and at 8:45 a.m. both ironclads came to 
anchor off Sullivan’s Island. They 
would have to wait seven hours before 
the tide rose sufficiently for them to re- 
cross the bar. 

During the day, while the ironclads 
were at anchor, officers trained their 
glasses anxiously out to sea, but not a 
Federal ship could be seen. While the two 
Confederate warships watched and 
waited, Ingraham rushed a dispatch to 


Union losses on the Mercedita (above) were heavy—the vessel had 
four killed and three wounded by escaping steam. 


Naval Historical Center 


The CSS Palmetto State (above) was armored with four inches of iron plate on her 
sloping casemate that turned inward at the waterline forming a “knuckle,” which was 
designed to protect the vessel in the event of being rammed by an enemy. 
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Beauregard, who in turn telegraphed the 
War Department in Richmond: 


Charleston, S.C., January 31, 1863. 
Last night Confederate 
gunboats Chicora and Palmetto 
State, under Commodore 
Ingraham, sank (outside) the 
steamer Mercedita. Captain 
Tucker set fire to one vessel, 
which struck her flag, and thinks 
he sunk another. Our loss and 
damage, none. Enemy’s whole 
fleet has dispersed north and 
south. I am going to proclaim 
blockade of Charleston raised. 


G.T. Beauregard, 

General, Commanding. 

General S. Cooper, 

Adjutant and Inspector-General.” 


Beauregard and Ingraham were mis- 
taken, in that none of the Union vessels 
had been sunk, but they were accurate in 
maintaining that the blockading fleet had 
been dispersed north and south. There 
had been no Confederate causalities, but 
the Union losses were heavy. The 
Mercedita had four killed and three 
wounded by the escaping steam, while 
the Keystone State reported twenty-one 
men killed and nineteen wounded.”° 

Later in the day Beauregard issued a 
proclamation declaring the blockade 
raised off the harbor of Charleston: 


Headquarters Naval and Land 
Forces 
Charleston, January 31, 1863. 

At about the hour of 5 
o'clock this morning the Confed- 
erate States naval forces on this 
station attacked the United States 
blockading fleet off the harbor of 
this city of Charleston and sunk, 
dispersed, or drove off and out of 
sight for the time the entire 
hostile fleet. Therefore we, the 
undersigned commanding 
respectively the Confederate 
States naval and land forces in 
this quarter, do hereby formally 
declare the blockade raised by a 
superior force of the Confederate 
States from and after this 31st day 
of January, 1863. 

G.T. Beauregard, 

General, Commanding. 

D. N/ Ingraham, 

Commanding Naval Forces, 

South Carolina.” 


Beauregard invited the British, 
French, and Spanish consuls in the city 
to come see for themselves. A steamer was 
provided and the Spanish and French 
consuls were taken out to sea a distance 
of over five miles past the usual station 
of the Federal ships, while the British 
consul inspected the area on board his 
own vessel. No Union blockaders were 
visible. Beauregard and Ingraham, as well 
as the foreign consuls, were convinced 
that the blockade had been technically 
broken. The United States, of course, paid 
no attention to the provisions of inter- 
national law, and the next day the re- 
maining blockaders returned, although 
keeping at a greater distance. Soon Fed- 
eral ironclads that were already on their 
way would reinforce the wooden vessels 
patrolling off Charleston, and the block- 
ade would become tighter than ever. 

By late afternoon the two heavy 
ironclads were able to cross the bar, and 
the Palmetto State and the Chicora 
steamed slowly to their docking wharves 
at Charleston. When they arrived, the 
Battery was thronged with cheering men, 
women, and children, all proclaiming the 
Confederate ships and their crews to be 
Southern heroes. 

Lieutenant Parker wrote a brief but 
frank appraisal of the operation: 

At 4 p.m. we got underweigh and 

returned to Charleston by the 

Beach channel, and were honored 

with salutes from Forts Moultrie, 

Beauregard and Sumter, and the 

acclamations of the citizens of 

Charleston; but I candidly 

confess I did not participate in 

the general joy. I thought we had 

not accomplished as much as we 

had a right to expect. As we 
entered the harbor, the Federal 
vessels closed in towards their old 
stations and resumed the 
blockade.* 

James H. Tomb, assistant engineer 
on board the Chicora, probably spoke for 
both crews when he wrote: 

The upshot of the engagement 

was a good bit of glory, but not a 

prize or ship destroyed, and 

when we passed back over the 

bar and back to Charleston we 

all felt disappointed at the 

night’s work. We did not 

accomplish as much as our sister 

ship, the Palmetto State. They say 


we raised the blockade, but we 

all felt we would have rather 

raised h—] and sunk the ships.” 

The blockade had been raised—but 
only for a brief, fleeting moment. 


R. THOMAS CAMPBELL, a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania Wharton 
School of Finance and of Villanova Uni- 
versity, has been studying the Southern 
naval experience during the Civil War for 
more than fifteen years. He has written 
and published numerous books concern- 
ing Confederate cruisers, ironclads, gun- 
boats, torpedo boats, submarines, and the 
men who served on them; recent titles 
include Confederate Naval Forces on West- 
ern Waters and Engineer in Gray: The 
Memoirs of Chief Engineer James H. Tomb, 
CSN (both 2005). Originally from North 
Carolina, he now lives in West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, and Cape Canaveral, 
Florida. 
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THE U.S. GOVERNMENT AND 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 

At the beginning of the war the Lin- 
coln Administration tried to avoid using the 
word “blackade” to characterize its deploy- 
ment of ships off the Southern coast. The 
government's inability to collect duties at 
Southern ports could be used to justify their 
“closure,” whereas declaring a formal block- 
ade would grant what Gideon Welles called 
“the dignity of nationality” to the Confed- 
eracy. Absent a “blockade,” however, the U.S. 
ships had no legal right to stop ships “over 
the horizon.” In order therefore to tighten 
its hold on the Southern ports, the govern- 
ment was forced to acknowledge that it had 
instituted a blockade—thus according de 
facto recognition of the secessionists as 
beligerents. 

Following the action by the Palmetto 
State and Chicora, the U.S. government re- 
fused to accept that the blockade had been 
technically raised,on the grounds that the 
blockading ships were back on station 
within hours. Naturally the Confederates 
disagreed with this interpretation, but were 
powerless to do anything about it. 

—Keith Poulter 


THE CONFEDERATE NAVY 


The Confederate Navy isa full color illustrated 
catalogue to accompany the exhibit at The Mu- 
seum of the Confederacy in Richmond, Virginia 
(on display through December 2006). Written by 
Museum historian John M. Coski, the catalogue 
features the museum's rich collection of original 
artworks, cartes-de-visite, documents, ship plans, 
models, uniforms, swords, flags, and personal pos- 
sessions, it tells the stories of Southern naval of- 
ficers, ships, technological innovations, and op- 
erations—especially the legendary commerce 
raiders Florida, Alabama, and Shenandoah. 


The book “certainly does make 
the reader want to see the exhibition 
in person.” —Spencer C. Tucker 
Sixty-two page, 11-1/2"x8" softcover book, $10.00 
plus shipping and handling. Available online at 


“Features” in the Haversack Store. To order online: 
haversack@moc.org; or call: 804-649-1861 ext 53. 


For more information, visit www.moc. org 
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Gettysburg National Military Park 
(GNMP) is currently undergoing significant 
changes, which have created new opportuni- 
ties for visitors to venture forth and feel the 
echoes of those who made history there. Be- 
fore suggesting how first-time or veteran visi- 
tors might find their personal “best of” on 
the Gettysburg battlefield, it is useful to re- 
view the changes that are taking place. 

There are two major projects underway 
at GNMP. The first is the effort to build a new 
Visitor Center/Museum, restore the Cyclo- 
rama painting, remove the current Cyclo- 
rama Center and Visitor Center building, and 
return the north end of Cemetery Ridge to 
its wartime appearance. The site preparation 
for the new Visitor Center/Museum has be- 
gun, and the Cyclorama restoration is under- 
way. The museum, the plans for which are 
well along, will be state-of-the-art, and in- 
clude a full treatment of the battle and its af- 
termath, as well as place Gettysburg in the 
greater context of the war and inform visi- 
tors of the battlefield’s preservation history. 

The other major project at GNMP is 
landscape restoration, an endeavor equally 
exciting and important. The NPS is in the 
fourth year of a multi-year project to reha- 
bilitate the features that influenced the out- 
come of the battle. This involves removing 
non-historic woods and other vegetation, re- 
planting historic orchards, and building miles 


BEST OF ... 


THE GETTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD 


D. SCOTT HARTWIG 


of fencing along original fence lines. The re- 
sults are dramatic, the value to our under- 
standing of the battle immeasurable. As the 
landscape opens up, events of the battle that 
were previously difficult to understand have 
become clear; even long-time GNMP em- 
ployees have gazed in amazement after cer- 
tain areas were cleared of non-historic woods. 


THE FIRST-TIME VISITOR 


Despite all the changes at GNMP, the sites 
that first-time visitors should investigate have 
not been altered significantly. Start at the 
park’s visitor center located off Steinwehr Av- 
enue on the south edge of town to get ori- 
ented, pick up a free battlefield map at the 
information desk, then begin your tour of the 
battlefield.* If you have the time, and room 
in your vehicle, hire a licensed battlefield 
guide to accompany you. For those who 
choose to do a self-guided tour, be sure to 
get out of your car at the Peace Light Memo- 
rial on Oak Hill, at Little Round Top, and at 
the area known as “the Angle” or “High Wa- 
ter Mark” on Cemetery Ridge, where Pickett’s 
Charge reached its deadly climax. These are 
all points that offer splendid views of differ- 
ent sections of the battlefield. 


* More detailed maps of the battlefield are 
available for purchase at the visitor center’s 
bookstore. 
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For those looking for a more detailed and 
meaningful visit, let me suggest several sites 
you might add to a general tour. This list is 
by no means exhaustive, but relatively few 
visitors take advantage of the opportunities 
these sites present. 


Culp’s Hill 

Culp’s Hill saw the most sustained fight- 
ing of the battle, from the evening of July 2 
through the morning of July 3, yet many visi- 
tors skip it on their tours. You can drive this 
area on the park avenue and stop along the 
way, but a more interesting way to experi- 
ence it is to park your car along east Con- 
federate Avenue (I recommend near the 
Johnson’s division tablet or Daniel’s brigade 
tablet) and follow the route of one of the at- 
tacking Confederate brigades on the 2nd or 
3rd through the woods to the Union line of 
breastworks, You will learn a new apprecia- 
tion for the skill with which the Union de- 
fenses were laid out, and better understand 
the difficulties the Confederates experienced 
in trying to storm them. You must wear ap- 
propriate clothing and check for ticks if you 
do this during peak season, but it is well 
worth the effort. 


The XI Corps Line 

The Union XI Corps lost 3,807 men at 
Gettysburg, many of them in the fields north 
of town. Their battlefield is accessible by way 


of Howard Avenue, yet relatively few visitors 
take the time, and those who do might make 
a quick stop at Barlow’s Knoll. This is an ideal 
point to get an overview of this part of the 
field, but for a completely different perspec- 
tive park your car along west Howard Avenue, 
near the monument to Battery I, Ist Ohio 
Light Artillery, and walk north into the fields 
where skirmishers of Schimmelfennig’s divi- 
sion deployed to spar with those of Rodes’ 
and Early’s divisions. Only when you leave 
your car and venture forth into the fields do 
you begin to appreciate the disadvantage of 
the XI Corps position. 


East Cavalry Field 

Even fewer people visit this part of the 
battlefield. Located three miles east of Gettys- 
burg, and accessible from either the Hanover 
Road (Route 116 east) or York Road (Route 
30 east), it is the site of the large July 3 cav- 
alry battle between Jeb Stuart’s and David 
Gregg’s horsemen. While you can drive 
through this site, a bicycle is the best way to 
experience it. To start a bike tour, drive out 
Route 30 east, and turn right on Cavalry Field 
Road (there is a traffic signal here and a 
Harley-Davidson dealership on the corner). 
Continue on the Cavalry Field Road to Con- 
federate Cavalry Avenue. You will find a park- 
ing area at the north end of the avenue. Un- 
load your bike and enjoy the serenity of the 
area while you read the monuments and ex- 
hibits at your leisure. 


Pickett’s Charge 

To understand this event fully you must 
walk the ground. To do this, park along West 
Confederate Avenue near the Virginia Memo- 
rial. There are two paths that you can follow, 
both of which begin out the trail from the 
Virginia Memorial. A round trip to Cemetery 
Ridge is two miles. Those who make this trek 


are struck by the quiet that is encountered 
in the middle of the field, the undulating na- 
ture of the terrain, and the emotions elic- 
ited by walking in the footsteps of the men 
who made and opposed this attack. 


THE VETERAN VISITOR 


The newly opened areas offer veteran 
battlefield visitors the most interesting places 
for new exploration. It is now possible to 
make a more informed assessment of Dan 
Sickles’ decision to advance without orders 
to the forward position anchored on the 
Peach Orchard rather than remain in the 
spot Meade assigned him. The removal of 
the woods north of the Trostle farm and the 
clearing of what is referred to as Munshower 
field on the north end of Little Round Top 
reveal the strength and excellent fields of fire 
of the position Meade selected for Sickles’ 
III Corps. 

Of the many other opportunities 
opened up by the newly cleared landscape, 
one of the more interesting is the chance to 
follow the advance of Benning’s or G. T. 
Anderson’s brigades of Hood’s division on 
July 2. This is considerably more ambitious 
than walking Pickett’s Charge, but well 
worth the effort. Park your car along South 
Confederate Avenue, or at the picnic area 
off South Confederate. Wear good hiking 
boots—this is rugged terrain—and bring 
something to drink, as well as the official 
reports of General Benning, Anderson’s 
regimental commanders, and Colonel 
Jerome Robertson of the Ist Texas. From 
your parking spot, walk north along South 
Confederate until you come to the Bush- 
man farm lane. Follow this to the Slyder 
farm lane (both farms still stand and are 
park housing, so respect the residents’ pri- 
vacy). From Slyder’s lane, should you want 


to get a sense of the operations of the 2nd 
U.S. Sharpshooters and Law’s Alabama bri- 
gade, follow the lane to the Slyder farm. 
Much of the ground to your right and left 
was wooded only two years ago. With these 
woods removed, you can now understand 
how the sharpshooters could inflict so much 
damage on Law’s advancing regiments, and 
also imagine what it must have looked like 
for the sharpshooters to see Law’s nearly 
2,000 men come pouring over Warfield 
Ridge on the afternoon of July 2. 

Retrace your steps from the Slyder farm 
to the monument to Company D, 2nd 
U.S.S.S. Here you will need to leave the road 
and make your way north across the war- 
time fields of Philip Snyder. A year ago, 
when most of this ground was dense with 
underbrush and woods, it was nearly im- 
possible to visualize how Captain James 
Smith’s 4th New York Battery on Houck’s 
Ridge could target the brigades of Benning, 
Anderson, and Robertson. It was also diffi- 
cult to understand how exposed the Con- 
federates were as they crossed this ground. 
After you leave Slyder lane, you will have sev- 
eral options. You might follow Anderson’s 
attack north to Rose Woods, or that of 
Robertson and Benning on Houck’s Ridge. 
Either way, those who make the hike will 
be glad they did. 

There is nothing quite like leaving the 
car behind and walking the ground. By do- 
ing so, you will truly discover the best of the 
Gettysburg battlefield, for you will be able 
to feel the echoes of those who strode over 
and along the same fields, hills, and walls 
during those fateful three days in the sum- 
mer of 1863. 


D. Scott Hartwig is supervisory park histo- 
rian at Gettysburg National Military Park. 


Little and Big Round Top as they 
appeared in 1909. 
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DAVID S. REYNOLDS 


John Brown, the Election 
of Lincoln, and the Civil War 


Let’s say that John Brown and his 
twenty-one followers had not attacked 
Harpers Ferry, Virginia, in October 1859 
in an effort to spark slave revolts in the 
South. In that case, would the Civil War 
have broken out when it did, in April 
1861? Would slavery have been formally 
abolished four years after that? 

No, I would argue. Actually, the so- 
cial tensions aggravated by John Brown 
helped spark the war that ended slavery. 
The Civil War was John Brown’s war to a 
degree that has never been sufficiently 
recognized. 

The immediate trigger of the war, of 
course, was the South’s secession after the 
election of Abraham Lincoln. But the 
choice of Lincoln itself was influenced by 
the hostilities inflamed by Brown. The 
Republicans, tarred by their opponents 
with responsibility for Harpers Ferry, 
tried to calm sectional animosities by 
choosing the moderate dark horse, Lin- 
coln, over more controversial candidates. 
Southern extremists, meanwhile, ma- 
nipulated the panic over John Brown’s 
raid to add fuel to the anti-Northern 
frenzy that led to the splintering of 
Lincoln’s opponents into three parties, 
thereby ensuring his election and bring- 
ing on secession. 

The polarized passions created by 
Harpers Ferry, then, contributed to the 
election of Lincoln. One might posit that 
a Lincoln presidency would not have ex- 
isted without John Brown. 

Had Lincoln’s opposition been uni- 
fied under a single candidate, as in nor- 
mal times, Lincoln would have been de- 
feated, since the combined popular vote 
of his opponents was 2.8 million to his 
1.9 million. Secession would then have 
been averted, the Civil War would have 
been delayed, and slavery would have 
continued until, in all probability, an even 
more catastrophic war occurred later on. 
And what’s to guarantee the North would 
have won that one? 


John Brown, therefore, sped the fall 
of slavery. A devout Calvinist who revered 
Oliver Cromwell, he had long believed 
that he was predestined by God to de- 
stroy the South’s peculiar institution. He 
did help to destroy it, though in ways in 
which he could not have predicted. 

Brown's original plan was to forcibly 
liberate slaves in a certain region (he 
chose Harpers Ferry for its accessibility 
from the north and its symbolic value as 
a federal arsenal) and then flee with the 
freed blacks to the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. His followers would split into small 
bands and spread southward along the 
mountain range, and, using its caves and 
crags as hideaways, would make periodic 
raids on plantations to free additional 
blacks who would join the ever-growing 
army of liberation. The goal was to 
weaken the institution of slavery by ter- 
rorizing slaveholders, whose power over 
their human chattels would become in- 
secure, and by stimulating intensified 


Right: Nat Turner, whose use of wilderness 
hideouts during the 1831 slave uprising he led in 
Southampton, Virginia, influenced John Brown's 
plans for the raid on Harpers Ferry. Below: Turner 
and his confederates in conference. 


antislavery activity in the North and po- 
litical deals that would bring about eman- 
cipation. 

Brown once explained the plan for 
his invasion by comparing it to Nat 
Turner’s use of wilderness hideouts: “Nat 
Turner, with fifty men, held Virginia for 
five weeks; the same number, well orga- 
nized and armed, can shake the system 
out of the State.... Twenty men in the 
Alleghenies could break slavery to pieces 
in two years.”! 

Brown’s plan was overly optimistic 
but not insane, as it has been called. Re- 
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cent times have provided vivid examples 
of small, poorly armed groups using wil- 
derness topography to outwit or elude 
vastly superior forces. The mountains of 
Afghanistan, in particular, provided pro- 
tection for guerillas resisting the Russian 
army and later for Osama bin Laden and 
his followers in their evasion of the 
United States military. 

As it turned out, Brown’s scheme 
failed because he stalled once he took 
over Harpers Ferry instead of retreating 
to the mountains as planned. He was 
surrounded by local militia and by fed- 
eral troops called in from Washington. 
After a bloody battle, Brown and several 
of his followers were captured by Brevet 
Colonel Robert E. Lee. Imprisoned for 
two months and found guilty of treason 
and murder, Brown was hanged on De- 
cember 2, 1859. 

The South quickly transformed 
Brown into something he was not: a rep- 
resentative of the antislavery North. Af- 
ter Harpers Ferry, anti-Northern vio- 
lence in the South took on a new 
virulence. The shock and fear John 
Brown had instigated fueled widespread 
panic among Southerners. Panic, in 
turn, fed into a paranoia vented in ag- 
gressive acts, ranging from imprison- 
ment to torture to murder. Journalists 
throughout the nation were startled by 
the sudden surge of hostile behavior. In 
January 1860 the National Era noted: 

We should literally have no room 

for anything else, if we were to 

publish all the details of the whip- 
pings, tar-and-featherings, and 
hangings, for the utterance of 

Anti-Slavery opinions in the 

South, which the mails daily 

bring us. The reign of terror in 

that section is marked by atroci- 
ties equal to those which deso- 
lated France seventy years ago. It 

is not safe for a Northern man to 

travel through the South at the 

present time, for either business 
or pleasure.’ 

Everywhere the South looked, it 
seemed to see another John Brown, pre- 
pared with pikes and guns to launch a 
midnight raid and steal slaves. The New 
York Times reported that “in conse- 
quence of the Harper’s Ferry affair... 
panic pervades all classes of citizens;... 
suspicion and distrust are abroad. ...The 
country is in fact but one degree re- 
moved from anarchy.”? 


Even Northerners who had no sym- 
pathy with John Brown were targeted. 
One New Englander in South Carolina 
wrote to the New York Times, “To avoid 
suspicion of being thought an insurrec- 
tionist or an emissary of John Brown, as 
Southerners think all the Northerners 
among them are, I had been especially 
careful not to say or do any thing that 
would at all alarm.”* This precaution did 
not save him from being tarred, feath- 
ered, and expelled from the state. 

Blacks were special victims of the 
Southern reaction to Harpers Ferry. Sto- 
ries of blacks maimed, tortured, and 
killed by Southern whites filled newspa- 
pers from mid-November 1859 through 
1860. Slaves who acted suspiciously or re- 
belliously were dispatched quickly, often 
by being hanged or burned alive. Free 
blacks faced the double threat of violence 
and enslavement. In 1860 there were 
around 3.9 million slaves and 253,000 
free blacks in the South. The panic in- 
duced by Harpers Ferry led several states 
to move against the latter. Maryland, 
North Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Arkan- 
sas, and Mississippi all passed laws for- 
bidding free blacks to maintain residency 
within their borders. 

As injustice to Northerners and 
blacks intensified, so did the South’s de- 
mand for secession from the Union. Like 
anti-Northern violence, secessionist sen- 
timent was not new in the South. It had 


Right: Brevet Colonel Robert E. Lee. 


Below: U.S. Marines commanded by Lee storm 
the fire engine house inside the federal armory at 
Harpers Ferry, taking John Brown prisoner. 
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flared up and died down for years, ac- 
cording to the current state of the slavery 
debate. 

However, secessionist feeling was not 
widespread. Of the some eight million 
whites living in the South in 1860 less 
than five percent owned slaves, and far 
fewer owned large numbers of them. 
“Disunionism” (the idea of dividing the 
Union) was vigorously promoted by only 
a tiny number of slaveholders in the 
South and by an equally insignificant 
number of Abolitionists in the North. 

Pro-Unionism, in fact, was by far the 
dominant feeling in the North and the 
South. That’s why in the election of 1860 
the candidates who supported the 
Union—Lincoln, Stephen A. Douglas, 
and John Bell—received eighty-two per- 
cent of the popular vote. Even a vote for 
John C. Breckinridge was not necessarily 
a vote for disunion. Although Breckin- 
ridge reluctantly agreed to be the nomi- 


nee of the secessionist Southern Demo- 
crats, he was actually a moderate who had 
long been known as an ardent supporter 
of the Union—which may explain why 
thirty percent of his votes came from 
nonslaveholding states. It’s also notewor- 
thy that John Bell, the ardently 
antisecessionist candidate of the Consti- 
tutional Union Party, received no less 
than eighty-nine percent of his vote from 
the slave states. 

The secession movement was dis- 
united, and its leaders were discarded as 
radical hotheads. As Harpers Weekly 
noted: “The disunion party...is no stron- 
ger in the South than the radical aboli- 
tion party in the North. Both are mere 
noisy minorities.... Their [the secession- 
ists’] nonsense does not deserve a 
moment's serious attention.... We of the 
North may rest assured that, whatever 
politicians and political newspapers may 
say, the Southern people, as a body, are 
decidedly opposed to disunion.”* 
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Southern extremists exploited the 
panic over Harpers Ferry to fuel seces- 
sionist ardor. The Virginia politician John 
Coles Rutherfoord said that after Harp- 
ers Ferry the Union was now dissolved 
“in fact, if not in form.” Similarly, John 
Letcher, the governor-elect of Virginia, 
said just after John Brown’s execution 
that the “days of the Union are num- 
bered.” The South Carolina secessionist 
William Porcher Miles said on the floor 
of the House of Representatives in early 
1860 that the North had already invaded 
the South “to apply the ‘knife’ and ‘ac- 
tual cautery’ fire and sword, to what they 
consider ‘a sore’ on our body politic!” 

Three of the most determined seces- 
sionists—Edmund Ruffin of Virginia, 
William Lowndes Yancey of Alabama, 
and Robert Barnwell Rhett of South 
Carolina—knew that such John Brown- 
related incrimination of the North would 
bear political fruit only if it contributed 
to the splintering of the Democratic 


Party. The Democratic Convention, 
scheduled to take place in Charleston in 
April 1860, held the key to their hopes 
for disunion. Before Harpers Ferry, these 
hopes were dim indeed, as it was virtu- 
ally a foregone conclusion that the Demo- 
crats would choose as their presidential 
candidate the Illinois senator Stephen 
Douglas, a strong supporter of the Union 
who thought slavery in the territories 
should be decided by popular sovereignty. 

The raid on Harpers Ferry was a god- 
send to the secessionist fire-eaters. It was 
exactly what they needed to attract at least 
some Unionist Southerners to their camp. 
As the New York Times reported: “John 
Brown...gave the friends of secession the 
best opportunity they will have for twenty 
years to demand the sympathy and co- 
operation of the Southern states, and to 
put their plans of rebellion and dissolu- 
tion into practical operation. They im- 


proved it to the utmost.”® 


Left: William Lowndes Yancey of Alabama (far 
left); John Letcher, governor-elect of Virginia 
(center); and John C. Breckinridge, nominee of 
the secessionist Southern Democrats. 


Below left: A handbill (with incorrect date) 
announcing a rally in Augusta, Georgia, to protest 
the influx of abolitionist tracts from the North. As 
the Southern reaction to the abolitionist 
movement grew more intense and even violent, 
those who opposed slavery in the South were 
forced to flee north or go underground. 


Below: South Carolina secessionist William 
Porcher Miles. 
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Right: Robert Barnwell Rhett of 
South Carolina (left) and 
Edmund Ruffin of Virginia. 


Below: Detail from the 
cover illustration of the 
November 19, 1859, 

issue of Harper's 

Weekly, titled “Effect of 
John Brown's Invasion 

at the South.” A caption 

of the cartoon reads, 
“Much obliged to dar ar 
Possum Wattomie for dese 
pikes he gin us — Dey's turrible 
handy to dig taters wid.” 
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The fireeaters manipulated the 
South’s panic over Harpers Ferry to 
broaden the desire for disunion just 
enough to achieve their main goal: divi- 
sion of the Democrats. They did so with 
such skill that one contemporary jour- 
nalist saw this John Brown-provoked se- 
cessionist impulse as the one constant of 
1860: 

Early in the summer of 1860 it be- 

came evident to every dispassion- 

ate observer in the South that the 
country was swiftly approaching 

a great crisis. So dexterously had 

politicians managed the excite- 

ment which arose on the discov- 
ery of the plot of John Brown, that 

at the very beginning of the year a 

small and united party had been 

formed, having for its aim the 
immediate separation of the 

States. This party, following this 

well-defined object, was the only 

fixed thing in Southern society 
during the year. In the midst of all 
changes it was permanent.’ 


A look at a typical fireeater, the Vir- 
ginia politician-farmer Edmund Ruffin, 
reveals how John Brown’s raid was used 
to further the cause of secession. The 
wealthy Ruffin was present at the hang- 
ing of John Brown, at many key South- 
ern political conventions, and at the en- 
gagement at Fort Sumter, where he served 
in the Palmetto Guard. Ruffin wanted the 
South to secede and form a new nation 
based on slavery, an institution he con- 
sidered so wonderful that he hoped 
whites would one day take over Africa 
and enslave its natives, who would then 
receive the blessings of Christian civili- 
zation. 

When Ruffin heard on October 19, 
1859, that an Abolitionist invasion had 
taken place at Harpers Ferry, he was de- 
lighted. For years he had been saying that 
Abolitionists were maliciously aggressive, 
but he had had little proof. Finally, proof 
arrived out of the blue. Ruffin called 
Brown’s raid “very gratifying” since it 
would “open the eyes of the people of the 
south” to the idea that there was “a cer- 
tain cause for separation.” He was exult- 
ant over Brown’s plan to free slaves, arm 
them, and set them against their former 
masters. A large slave rebellion, Ruffin 
knew, was every Southerner’s worst 
nightmare. He wrote, “Such a practical 
exercise of abolitionist principles is 
needed to stir the sluggish blood of the 
south.” Previously disunited Southerners 
were coming together. Ruffin noted, 
“Many persons, heretofore the most ‘con- 
servative, or submissive to northern 
usurpations & aggressions, & clinging to 
the Union under all circumstances, are 
now saying something must be done by 
the south—& separation is admitted by 
others as the coming result.”* 

When the execution of Brown 
prompted a strengthening of Northern 
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sympathy for him, Ruffin realized that the 
opportunity for secession must be seized 
before it disappeared. Six days after the 
hanging, he wrote that “the conspiracy 
of the abolitionists, its outbreak in the 
invasion of Harper’s Ferry, & the very 
general sympathy of the northern people 
with the murdered, afforded the best 
practical ground of dissolution that the 
South ever had—& that is ought not to 
be passed over. We ought to agitate & ex- 
asperate the already highly excited indig- 
nation of the south.”? 

Ruffin did everything he could to 
transform Southern anger against Brown 
into an anti-Northern fever. He procured 
a number of John Brown’s notorious 
pikes, intended for freed slaves, and car- 
ried one of them wherever he went as a 
grisly advertisement of the North’s das- 
tardly intentions. He sent a pike to each 
of the governors of the slave states so that 
no one would forget the hostility and ag- 
gressiveness of the North toward the 
South. For each pike, Ruffin composed a 
label that read, “Sample of the favors de- 
signed for us by our Northern Bretheren.” 
Accompanying each pike was a letter ask- 
ing the governor to display the weapon 
prominently and permanently in the state 
capitol building, “there to remain, & be 
preserved, as abiding & impressive evi- 
dence of the fanatical hatred borne by the 
dominant northern party to the institu- 
tions & people of the Southern States, 
and of the unscrupulous & atrocious 
means resorted to for the attainment of 
the objects sought by that party.”!° 

While Ruffin resorted to high drama, 
the team of Robert Barnwell Rhett and 
William Lowndes Yancey used political 
persuasion to further their secessionist 
goals. The Alabama politician and the 
South Carolina newspaper editor were 
commonly devoted to dividing the 
Democrats in order to ensure the Repub- 
lican victory that they knew would result 
in secession. In the summer of 1859 both 
had said that the South should secede 
without a federal code that protected sla- 
very. 

John Brown’s raid emboldened 
them to go even further. For Rhett, 
Brown’s invasion was “fact coming to the 
aid of logic.” On October 19, 1859, just 
after learning that Brown’s raid was an 
Abolitionist plot, Rhett in the columns 
of the Charleston Mercury (edited by his 
son) gave a direct ultimatum to the 
Democratic Party: either it integrate into 


its platform the major demands of the 
fire-eaters—especially federal protection 
of slavery in the western territories—or 
Southern Democrats would bolt and 
form a party of their own. For months 
thereafter, the Mercury was unrelenting 
in its repetitions of the ultimatum. The 
paper excoriated all Southerners who 
were willing to compromise with the 
Douglas Democrats. Meanwhile, Yancey 
used his mouthpiece, the Montgomery 
Advertiser, to express similar sentiments. 

Not only did the secessionists ex- 
ploit Harpers Ferry to ratchet up their 
disunionist demands, but they got un- 
expected help from their main enemies: 
Unionist Democrats who supported 
Stephen Douglas, who unwittingly re- 
sponded to Harpers Ferry in ways that 
fed into the disunionist cause they de- 
spised. 

The mainstream Democrats shot 
themselves in the foot by drawing an 
equation between John Brown and the 
Republican Party. In doing so, they 
thought they were hurting their Repub- 
lican foes. Actually, they were hurting 
themselves, since they were fueling the 
idea that the whole North was wickedly 
aggressive—exactly what the secession- 
ists wanted the South to hear. 

It was not long after the Harpers 
Ferry raid that the Democratic effort to 
link Brown with the Republicans became 
an organized movement. On November 
18, 1859, the New York Democratic Vigi- 
lant Association held a widely reported 
convention in which it was unequivo- 
cally stated that “the principle upon 
which John Brown and his allies acted, 
is the same which has been proclaimed 
by nearly all the leaders of the Republi- 
can Party.” Brown and his men were sim- 
ply the “misguided, guilty tools, of more 
subtle and dangerous men,’ i.e., the Re- 
publican leaders.!! 

Soon virtually the entire Demo- 
cratic press was harping on the alleged 
tie between the Republicans and John 
Brown. In January 1860 Stephen Dou- 
glas himself made the connection in a 
major address on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. On January 23, 1860, the Little Gi- 
ant announced to his fellow senators: “I 
have no hesitation in expressing my firm 
and deliberate conviction that the 
Harper’s Ferry crime was the natural, 
logical, inevitable result of the doctrines 
and teachings of the Republican party, 
as explained and enforced in their plat- 


Above: “The Baltimore Bolter’s Convention,” a 
cartoon that appeared in the Campaign Plain 
Dealer, July 14, 1860, is critical of pro-slavery 
Democrats who bolted the party to nominate 
John C. Breckinridge for president. 

Right: John Bell, the ardently antisecessionist 
candidate of the Constitutional Union Party. 


form, their partisan presses, their pam- 
phlets and books, and especially in the 
speeches of their leaders in and out of 
Congress. (Applause in the galleries.)” 
Trying to frighten his audience, Douglas 
asked: “Can any man say to us that al- 
though this outrage has been perpetrated 
at Harper’s Ferry, there is no danger of 
its recurrence? Sir, is not the Republican 
party still embodied, organized, confi- 
dent of success, and defiant in its preten- 
sions?... The causes that produced the 
Harper’s Ferry invasion are now in ac- 
tive operation.” !* 

Douglas’ scare tactics, ironically, 
seem to have worked against him, for at 
the Democratic convention in Charles- 
ton in April 1860, the view of the North 
as violently hostile was just strong 
enough to help break apart his party. 
Going into the convention, Douglas was 
the clear front-runner, and by the third 
day his backers had enough votes to pass 
his platform and nearly enough to con- 
firm his nomination. But here the arch- 
secessionist Yancey stepped in. In an im- 
passioned address to the convention, 
Yancey painted Southerners as innocent 
victims of Northern violence. “Ours is the 
property invaded,” he declared; “ours are 
the institutions which are at stake; ours 
is the peace which is to be destroyed; ours 
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is the honor at stake.”!* In light of the 
North’s brutal aggressions, Yancey said, 
the only safe protection for Southerners 
was a federal slave code—exactly what 
the Douglas group could not accept. 

Through his rhetoric, which re- 
peated similar statements he had been 
making since Harpers Ferry, Yancey lured 
fifty Southerners into bolting the conven- 
tion on the ground that the Southern 
proslavery demands were not being met 
by the Douglas Democrats. When the lat- 
ter reconvened three weeks later in Balti- 
more, the secessionists boycotted the new 
convention and reconvened instead in 
Richmond, where they chose John C. 
Breckinridge as their candidate. In reac- 
tion, a group of ex-Whigs, hoping to at- 
tract Unionists in both the North and the 
Upper South, formed yet another party, 
the Constitutional Union Party, under 
John Bell. 
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Harp Week 
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In the four-party race during the 
summer and fall of 1860, the secession- 
ists did their best to ensure that the in- 
flammatory memory of Harpers Ferry 
was kept alive in the public mind. They 
were aided by actual events. Southern 
newspapers were filled with reports of 
slave revolts said to be fueled by the Harp- 
ers Ferry raid. The peak periods of ac- 
tual (as opposed to rumored) insurrec- 
tions appear to have been from July 
through September 1860, and from mid- 
November 1860 to early 1861. Often the 
revolts were described as repeats of Harp- 
ers Ferry. A Georgia politician made a 
typical declaration: “Take up your daily 
papers and see the reports of insurrec- 
tions in every direction. Hear the tele- 
gram read which announces another 
John Brown raid.”'4 

The most serious insurrection oc- 
curred in Texas in July 1860. Huge fires 
broke out in several Texas towns. It seems 
probable that at least some of the fires 
were set by rebellious blacks. Beyond this, 
nothing is certain except that a massive 
witch-hunt followed. Blacks were 
rounded up and whipped for informa- 
tion. The story that emerged was that a 
massive insurrection was underway that 
involved enslaved blacks, supplied by 
northern Abolitionists, planning to ter- 
rorize the state by setting off fires, butch- 
ering their masters, poisoning public 
wells with strychnine, and kidnapping 
young white women to be used as con- 
cubines. As punishment, many blacks 
and some suspicious whites were 
lynched. The incident resulted in the 
deaths of at least ten whites and sixty- 
five blacks. 

True or not, the Texas plot was 
played up in the Southern press, which 
was quick to label the insurrection an 
Abolitionist scheme inspired by John 
Brown. Many papers followed the lead of 
the Savannah Republican, which called it 
a “re-enactment of the John Brown af- 
fair.” A South Carolina state senator, John 
Townsend, went so far as to say that John 
Brown had planned the Texas insurrec- 
tion with the help of Northern Republi- 
cans and that the recently nominated 


Above: Antislavery reformers William Lloyd 
Garrison (left) and Horace Greeley. 


Right: Abraham Lincoln c.1860 (left), Henry 


David Thoreau (center), and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 


Lincoln not only endorsed the plot but 
would use federal troops to make it suc- 
ceed if he were elected. 

Secessionists on the campaign trail, 
then, had plenty of post-Harpers Ferry 
ammunition to fire at their opponents. 
Yancey, in particular, kept alive John 
Brown’s menacing image as he cam- 
paigned widely for Breckinridge. In 
speeches he gave in Washington and New 
York he warned “that a Republican ad- 
ministration would lead to more raids 
against slavery like the recent attack by 
John Brown.” The “flames of midnight 
arson,” he declared, would light the 
Southern sky, and Republicans would 
spread poison and fire and help slaves es- 
cape. In New Orleans Yancey said the Re- 
publican Party was filled with “cool, de- 
termined and fanatic” assassins like John 
Brown.!° 

In one widely reported speech, 
Yancey was asked by an audience mem- 
ber, “What will the South do in the event 
of Lincoln’s election?” Yancey answered 
by rhetorically amplifying the John 
Brown raid and its violent aftermath: 
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“T put it to you, my friend. 
Now, if you live in a slaveholding 
state—” 

The same voice: “I do, sir” 

Yancey: “Well, then, if John 
Brown commits a raid on that State 
while in the peace of God,...—if 
he comes with pike, bayonet, and 
musket, and cannon; if he slaugh- 
ter an inoffensive people; if his 
myrmidons are scattered all over 
our country,... inciting our slaves 
to midnight arson, to midnight 
murder, and to midnight insurrec- 
tion;... if the brotherhood of this 
nation shall be broken up,... and 
if, in the place of it,... a blood- 
thirsty spirit of assassination, of 
murder, and of wrong takes its 
place, and we find scattered 
throughout all our borders these 
people, and we find the midnight 
skies lighted up by fires of our 
dwellings, and the wells from 
which we hourly drink poisoned by 
strychnine; and our wives and our 
children, when we are away at our 
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business are found murdered by 
our hearthstones, my answer, my 
friend, is in these words: What 
would you do?” [Loud applause. |'° 
“Secede immediately from the 
Union,” was the expected response. 
Yancey’s discussion of John Brown in 
answer to a question about Lincoln may 
seem like a non sequitur, but this was a 
rhetorical leap often made in the after- 
math of Harpers Ferry. Lincoln’s oppo- 
nents did all they could to portray him 
as a rabid Abolitionist whose election 
would unleash more John Brown inva- 
sions of the South. DeBow’s Magazine, 
calling for immediate secession in the 
case of a Republican victory, said of Lin- 
coln: 
Just Heaven, upon what times 
have we fallen, when the seat of 
Washington is in danger of being 
occupied by this low and vulgar 
partisan of John Brown! Should 
that day arrive, is there not enough 
virtue in our people to shed the 
ignoble shackles, and proclaim 
themselves free?"” 
The cries that Lincoln was a John 
Brown devotee swelled into a chorus. 


to execution.” 


Right: Jefferson Davis c. 1861 (top) and Senator William Henry 
Seward of New York. Davis insisted that Seward be hanged for 


his alleged role in Harpers Ferry. 


Above: Currier & Ives print titled “John Brown. Meeting the slave- 
mother and her child on the steps of Charlestown jail on his way 


One proslavery spokesperson dubbed 
Lincoln “an Abolitionist; a fanatic of the 
John Brown type; the slave to one idea, 
who...would override laws, constitu- 
tions, and compromises of every kind.” 
Another maintained that Lincoln got 
votes from “the fanatics who apotheosize 
John Brown.”'* 

This type of Lincoln-bashing ig- 
nored the fact that the Republicans had 
chosen the Illinois Railsplitter largely 
because he was not John Brown. Of all 
the Republican candidates mentioned 
as presidential possibilities after Harp- 
ers Ferry, Lincoln was the only one who 
repeatedly and determinedly distanced 
himself in public speeches from Brown’s 
violent actions. 

Lincoln’s position accorded with 
the praise-the-man-but-not-the-deed 
attitudes of many Northerners. At 
first, the North had rejected John Brown 
almost as strongly as the South did. 
Even those one might expect to have 
approved of Brown’s effort, long- 
standing antislavery reformers such as 
William Lloyd Garrison and Horace 
Greeley, branded it as misguided and 
deplorable. 
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A small but influential group—the 
Transcendentalists of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts—rescued Brown from infamy 
and possible oblivion. Henry David 
Thoreau in his speech “A Plea for Cap- 
tain John Brown” declared that John 
Brown was a saintly hero on the level of 
Jesus Christ, and anyone who criticized 
him was amoral or thick-headed. Brown’s 
antislavery eloquence and stellar perfor- 
mance in court led Thoreau’s friend 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, the nation’s lead- 
ing intellectual, to call John Brown “the 
new saint awaiting his martyrdom” who 
“will make the gallows glorious like the 
cross.”!? 

Although few idealized Brown with 
Emerson's intensity, after his pronounce- 
ment the North edged toward a moder- 
ate position: John Brown’s violence may 
have been mistaken, but his ideals were 
right. Hence the outpouring of sympa- 
thy in crowded assemblies and memorial 
services held throughout the North on 
December 2, 1859, the day of Brown’s ex- 
ecution. 

It was exactly this in-between posi- 
tion toward John Brown that Abraham 
Lincoln assumed in the political cam- 
paign of 1859-1860. Lincoln was the chief 
beneficiary of the furor over John Brown. 
Senator William Henry Seward of New 
York was its main casualty. 

Before the Harpers Ferry raid, 
Seward was widely regarded as the lead- 
ing candidate for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination. After it, his political 
fortunes sank, since he was the Republi- 
can most often singled out for blame for 
Harpers Ferry. The fact that he publicly 
denounced the raid did little to stem the 
tide of vituperation that swept over him. 
His opponents charged that his inflam- 
matory pronouncements about a forth- 
coming “irrepressible conflict” and a 
“higher law” than the Constitution had 
fueled the passions behind John Brown’s 
murderous attack. 

Shortly after Harpers Ferry a Rich- 
mond paper carried an ad offering 
$50,000 for the head of “the traitor” 
Seward. In early December, on the floor 
of the U.S. Senate, Jefferson Davis, later 
the leader of the Confederacy, insisted 
that Seward should hang for his alleged 
role in Harpers Ferry. “We have been in- 
vaded,” Davis declared; “and that inva- 
sion, and the facts connected with it, 
show Mr. Seward to be a traitor, and de- 
serving of the gallows.” If Seward were 
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not punished, Davis argued, “Then John 
Brown, and a thousand John Browns, can 
invade us, and...the Black Republican 
Government will stand and permit our 
soil to be violated and our people assailed 
and raise no arm in our defense.””° 

As a direct result of Harpers Ferry, 
the Republican Party in New York, 
Seward’s home state, fared poorly in the 
November 1859 elections, impelling 
party leaders to begin looking closely at 
other possible presidential candidates. 
On November 12 Lincoln was told by one 
of his advisors, “Since the Humbug in- 
surrection at Harpers Ferry, I presume 
Mr. Seward will not be urged.” Two days 
later, another advisor wrote Lincoln that 
“The Harpers Ferry affair doubtless has 
to some extent hurt [the Republican 
Party] in New York,” where the results of 
“the late Election” revealed the “weakness 
of Mr. Seward in his own State.”?! 

Although Lincoln remained a dark 
horse, he capitalized on Seward’s vulner- 
ability by promoting his moderate posi- 
tion on John Brown. In many of the 
speeches he delivered between the Harp- 
ers Ferry raid in October 1859 and the 
Republican convention in Chicago the 
next June, he hammered home his theme: 
John Brown’s motives were noble, but his 
actions were wrongheaded. His Novem- 
ber 30 speech at Elwood, Kansas, set the 
tone of his later declarations. Lincoln an- 
nounced, “John Brown has shown great 
courage, rare unselfishness, as even [ Vir- 
ginia] Gov. [Henry] Wise testifies. But no 
man, North or South, can approve of vio- 
lence or crime.” On the day after Brown’s 
hanging, Lincoln said in another speech 
that Brown “agreed with us in thinking 
slavery wrong,” but “that cannot excuse 
violence, bloodshed, and treason.”?? 
Throughout the winter and spring, in 
speech after speech, Lincoln brought up 
John Brown, always distancing himself 
from the violence of Harpers Ferry. 

Lincoln reserved his most detailed 
commentary on Brown for his most im- 
portant campaign speech, at New York’s 
Cooper Institute on February 27, 1860, 
the speech that Lincoln later said “made 
me President.” Attacking those who 
linked the Republican Party with John 
Brown, he asserted: “You charge that we 
stir up insurrections among your slaves. 
We deny it; and what is your proof? 
Harper’s Ferry! John Brown!! John 
Brown was no Republican; and you have 
failed to implicate a single Republican in 
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his Harper’s Ferry enterprise.” Nor, Lin- 
coln continued, was there any truth in 
those who insisted that “our doctrines 
and declarations necessarily lead to such 
results” as Harpers Ferry. No Republican 
doctrine supported Harpers Ferry. Re- 
publicans, he pointed out, stood for non- 
interference with slavery where it cur- 
rently existed.” 

Since the Republicans continued to 
be assaulted by accusations of responsi- 
bility for Harpers Ferry, when they con- 
vened in Chicago in June 1860, they 
wanted to make it perfectly clear they had 
no plans for repeating John Brown-like 
invasions on the South. Their platform 
affirmed “the right of each state to order 
and control its own domestic institutions, 
according to its own judgment exclu- 
sively,” stating unequivocally, “We de- 
nounce the lawless invasion, by armed 
force, of the soil of any state or territory, 
no matter under what pretext, as among 
the gravest of crimes.” 


Library of Congress 


Presidency within reach. The nearness of 
it made everybody uncommonly fearful 
of losing it. The consequence was that 
this body was disposed to be conserva- 
tive to the point of timidity.””* 

The Republicans’ choice of Lincoln 
greatly enhanced their chances in the 
presidential election. Given the volatility 
of the social scene in the aftermath of 
Harpers Ferry, Lincoln stood a far greater 
chance of winning the North than did 
Seward. The Atlantic Monthly spoke for 
many Northerners when it commented, 
“The administration of Mr. Lincoln will 
be conservative. ...We are persuaded that 
the election will do more than anything 
else to appease the excitement of the 
country.”2> 

And so John Brown had strongly in- 
fluenced the presidential race of 1860. 
Had he not been in the picture, the se- 
cessionists would have had difficulty get- 
ting enough Southern support to divide 
the Democrats, and the contest would 
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Illinois senator Stephen A. Douglas (left) and Robert Toombs of Georgia. 


Going into the convention, Seward, 
despite his tarnished image, was still the 
leading candidate for the Republican 
nomination. But his controversial repu- 
tation swayed the convention to Lincoln, 
who had proven himself safely moderate. 
As one delegate to the convention, Isaac 
H. Bromley, explained, “Seward repre- 
sented the radical, uncompromising, 
anti-slavery element,” and so “the more 
conservative, timid, and time-serving el- 
ement chose Mr. Lincoln” in an effort to 
reach a wider voter base. The splintering 
of Democratic Party made the Republi- 
cans, if possible, even more cautious than 
they otherwise would have been. In 
Bromley’s words, “Since the Democratic 
breaking up, the conviction had deep- 
ened that this [Republican] party had the 
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have most likely pitted the popular 
Democrat, Douglas, against the contro- 
versial Republican, Seward. As it was, 
even the moderate Lincoln was able to 
win only around forty percent of the 
popular vote; it can be surmised that if 
the divisive Seward had been the Repub- 
lican candidate he would have fared even 
worse. It is almost certain, then, that had 
John Brown not stirred up the cauldron 
of sectional hostilities, Douglas would 
have been elected, the Union would have 
been preserved, and slavery would have 
remained in place. 

After Lincoln won the election, the 
Southern secessionists still had work to 
do before achieving their goal: separation 
from the North. The election of a Repub- 
lican was a huge step toward this end but 


was not a guarantee. After all, Lincoln 
took a conservative stand on several is- 
sues: he believed in enforcing the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law; he was a gradualist who 
thought it might take one hundred years 
for slavery to disappear; he was a 
colonizationist who wanted to ship 
blacks abroad once they were freed; he 
accepted the prevalent racial prejudices 
of the day; he was opposed by Abolition- 
ists like Garrison and Phillips; and he was 
such an ardent Unionist that he endorsed 
a constitutional amendment that would 
preserve slavery where it already existed. 

In other words, despite his well- 
known hatred of slavery, Lincoln was 
hardly a flaming radical with plans to in- 
vade the South. But the secessionists 
wanted their fellow Southerners to be- 
lieve that he was just that. They therefore 
painted him and his fellow Republicans 
as such, often using the John Brown 
tarbrush. 

Shortly after the election one 

proslavery newspaper typically described 
Lincoln’s supporters as a mob of John 
Browns: “The view of these fanatics is not 
confined to the butchery of masters, it 
looks also to insurrection among the 
slaves. It is John Brownism on a large 
scale. And what an opportunity to inau- 
gurate it with the power and purse of the 
Government to support the movement!” 
Another newspaper, noting “a vein of co- 
ercion” beneath Lincoln’s moderate ex- 
terior, announced sneeringly, “In the 
body of Lincoln the spirit of John Brown 
lives.” 
In the tense aftermath of the elec- 
tion, such lies were swallowed whole by 
many in the South. Acerbic Harpers Ferry 
rhetoric had circulated for so long that 
illusion seemed like reality. The Repub- 
licans, said the fireeaters, were malicious 
acolytes of John Brown ready to wreak 
havoc on the innocent South. 

Several of the secession commission- 
ers who addressed Southern state con- 
ventions kept Brown’s memory vividly 
alive. A commissioner at the Virginia 
meeting said that Brown’s “daring out- 
rage on your soil” was a foretaste of what 
all Southerners could “expect in the fu- 
ture when the party, whose principles 
thus give encouragement, aid and com- 
fort to felons and traitors, shall have 
firmly established its dominion over you.” 
An Alabama commissioner declared that 
“Black Republicans...have invaded the 
State of Virginia, armed her slaves with 


_ stroying their owners. 


deadly weapons, murdered her citizens, 
and seized the United States Armory at 
Harper’s Ferry. They have sent emissar- 
ies into the State of Texas, who burned 


| many towns, and furnished the slaves 


with deadly poison for the purpose of de- 
27 

Another Alabaman asserted that 
Lincoln’s election represented “nothing 
less than an open declaration of war,” 
which “destroys the property of the 
South, lays waste her fields, and inaugu- 
rates all the horrors of a San Domingo 
servile insurrection, consigning her citi- 
zens to assassinations, and her wives and 
draughts to pollution and violation, to 
gratify the lust of half-civilized Africans.” 
Robert Toombs, in a November 1860 ad- 
dress to the Georgia legislature, again 
tweaked the John Brown theme: “Our 
property has been stolen, our people 
murdered; felons and assassins have 
found sanctuary in the arms of the party 
which elected Mr. Lincoln.” 

Such Brown-inspired vitriol helped 
bring about the secession of eleven 
Southern states between December 1860 
and March 1861. When Lincoln assumed 
office, he presided over a tensely divided 
nation. Within a month he was directing 
what would become the bloodiest war in 
American history. Initially he considered 
it a war to save the Union, not to free the 
slaves. As he said in December 1861, 
“Emancipation would be equivalent to a 
John Brown raid, on a gigantic scale.””” 

But four years later, the war had be- 
come, in effect, just that. By then, Lin- 
coln was like Brown in his vision of a 
unified America that must rid itself of 
slavery through violence. His generals, es- 
pecially U.S. Grant and William T. 
Sherman, launched a “total war” cam- 
paign, cutting a swath of death and dev- 
astation across the South. Union troops 
marched south thundering forth the 
North’s favorite war song, with its brac- 
ing words: “John Brown's body lies a- 


| mouldering in the grave,/But his soul 


keeps marching on.” 

In his second inaugural address Lin- 
coln used the same kind of Calvinist im- 
agery yoked with apocalyptic antislavery 
passion that had characterized John 
Brown. Lincoln declared that a righteous 
God might very well demand that oceans 
of blood be spilled to rid the nation of 
slavery. Like John Brown, Lincoln was 
now the Cromwellian warrior against 
slavery. 


By the end the South’s claim that 
Lincoln was a reincarnated John Brown 
had a new ring of truth to it. Shortly af- 
ter Appomattox, a proslavery journalist 
lamented, “The Republican administra- 
tion is simply a John Brown raid. The 
name of John Brown and Abraham Lin- 
coln will indeed go down to posterity 
together...into the abyss of infamy and 
eternal shame.” The writer grumbled, 
“The policy of the Republican party, since 
it came into power, has been a faithful 
carrying out of the work begun by old 
John Brown. The administration of 
Abraham Lincoln was a John Brown raid 
on the grandest scale; and it was no more. 
That is the place it will occupy in his- 
tory.’*? 

A John Brown raid on the grandest 
scale. Brown himself had predicted as 
much. As he was conducted out of the 
Charles Town prison on the way to his 
execution, he had handed a guard a note 
that read: “I John Brown am now quite 
certain that the crimes of this guilty, land: 
will never be purged away; but with... 
verry much bloodshed.”*! 

Unfortunately, he was right. 
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SHERIDAN’S LIEUTENANTS 
Phil Sheridan, His Generals, and the 
Final Year of the Civil War 
By David Coffey (Lanham, Maryland: 

Rowman and Littlefield Publishers, Inc., 

2005. Pp. xxx + 160, illustrations, maps, 
notes, bibliographical essay. $22.96, ISBN: 0- 

7425-4306-4). 


When Major General Philip H. Sheridan, 
a former division commander from the Army 
of the Cumberland, took charge of the Army 
of the Potomac’s Cavalry Corps in the spring 
of 1864, he allegedly underwent a remarkable 
metamorphosis. David Coffey, an assistant 
professor of history at the University —__ 
of Tennessee, Martin, claims that 
Sheridan became Lieutenant General 
Ulysses S. Grant’s “chief instrument 
of destruction in Virginia.” Ap- 
pointed to command the Middle 
Military District on August 7, 1864, 
Sheridan smashed the last Confed- 
erate army to operate in the Shenan- 
doah Valley by March 2, 1865. He 
then rejoined Grant to help pry Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee’s Army of North- 
ern Virginia out of its entrenchments 
around Richmond and Petersburg. 
Sheridan spearheaded Grant’s relent- 
less pursuit of Lee, blocking the rebel 
chief’s escape at Appomattox Station 
on April 8-9, 1865. 

Coffey argues that a key ingredient to 
Sheridan’s success was his ability to judge mili- 
tary talent. Sheridan surrounded himself with 
“men who could deliver glory and victory.” 
Chief among them were Wesley Merritt, 
George Armstrong Custer, George Crook, and 
Ranald Slidell Mackenzie. Coffey claims that 
these officers and others who served under 
Sheridan in Virginia would constitute a “mar- 
tial brotherhood” that dominated the U.S. 
Army for the next forty years. They advanced 
the process of professionalization that molded 
their service into a modern fighting force. 
Coffey credits the U.S. Army’s ability to play a 
decisive role in the First and Second World 
Wars as Sheridan’s greatest legacy. 


Sheridan’s Lieutenants tells the story of 


Little Phil’s operations during the final year 
of the Civil War with special emphasis on the 
performance of his corps, division, and bri- 
gade commanders. Coffey is a talented writer, 
and he enlivens his concise text with vivid per- 
sonality profiles and battle descriptions. Al- 
though he consulted the published records of 


“SHERIDAN'S 
DIEUTENANTS. 


the Union and Confederate armies, Coffey’s 
book is more a synthesis of other authors’ 
scholarship. Furthermore, he sometimes gets 
so enamored of his own rhetoric that he is not 
always cognizant when he contradicts himself. 
And his case that Sheridan is the father of the 
modern U.S. Army smacks too much of hy- 
perbole. That honor belongs to William 
Tecumseh Sherman, a much more intellectual 
officer who saw that professional soldiers 
needed to adapt to the changing nature of war- 
fare in the industrial age. 
—Gregory J. W. Urwin 
Temple University 


LINCOLN’S AMERICAN DREAM 
Clashing Political Perspectives 
Edited by Kenneth L. Deutsch and Joseph R. 
Fornieri (Dulles, VA: Potomac Books, 2005. 
Pp. 500; cloth $60.00, ISBN 1-5748-8588-X; 
paper $29.95, ISBN 1-5748-8589-8). 


This rich collection posits that Lincoln’s 
life and legacy pose “enduring questions” 
worth exploring and debating anew. The no- 
tion of two political scientists raking through 
the literature of the last half-century to re-as- 
semble, through a poli-sci filter, the best works 
from the best and brightest historians, might 
ordinarily chill some readers. 

This volume, however, boasts a distin- 
guishing advantage: two fine scholars choos- 
ing their excerpts nimbly and presenting a fine 
introduction that serves as a well-constructed 
framework for the selections from thirty-three 
writers. 

Thus we have the late James G. Randall 
“debating” Herman Belz and Phillip G. Hen- 
derson on executive power; the late Don E. 
Fehrenbacher back to back with Lucas Morel 
on race, and slavery; Frank J. Williams (with 
William D. Pederson) confronting anti-Lin- 
coln historian Thomas DiLorenzo on the 
Union and the role of the state; and the dean 
of Lincoln historians, nonagenarian Richard 
N. Current, “facing off” with George McKenna 
on Lincoln and late-twentieth-century issues 


LINCOLN’S AMERICAN DR 


like abortion and multi-culturalism. It is an 
intriguing potpourri. 

Can the educated and experienced Lin- 
coln reader find all these essays in other forms? 
Yes, albeit with no small effort, but history afi- 
cionados with only modest libraries will dis- 
cover few collections so conveniently arranged, 
and even scholars will be pleased to discover 
these juxtapositions. 

The editors hope the collection helps 
modern readers decide “whether Lincoln’s pa- 
triotism and politics of hope can truly nur- 
ture ‘the better angels of our nature.” This goal 
the book advances, and more. Its essays offer 
powerful proof, yet again, that Lincoln is rel- 
evant, and that writers who have tried to 
deconstruct him over the years can be truly 
ingenious. The editors state plainly that their 
collection “views government as having a posi- 
tive role in society...to save American liberty 
by expanding it.” Not all the scholars within 
its covers, living or dead, would necessarily 
agree, but let the debate continue. This re- 
viewer happens to think Deutsch and Fornieri 
are right. 

Historian Allen Guelzo notes in 
a provocative afterword that “Lin- 
coln stumbled onto a fundamental 
bipolarity in American thinking’ — 
divided between our Puritan and 
Enlightenment antecedents. He con- 
tends that Lincoln came close to 
understanding the appeal and limi- 
tations of these dueling currents. 
While a comment from another 
point of view might have kept faith 
with the spirit of the book, Guelzo 
does offer a challenge for future his- 
torical investigation. It is a good 
coda to a rewarding collection that 
every Lincoln admirer will want to 
add to his collection. 

—Harold Holzer, Co-chairman, 
U.S. Lincoln Bicentennial Commission 


SIMON BOLIVAR BUCKNER 
Beyond the Southern Storm 
By Stephen Russell (Louisville, Kentucky: 
Chicago Spectrum Press, 2005. Pp. 480, 
including photographs. $24.95, ISBN: 1- 
58374-120-8). 


Among the general officers of the Con- 
federacy, the name Simon Bolivar Buckner is 
widely recognized by students of the Civil War. 
Yet few who study the conflict know much 
about this man, who rose to become a lieu- 
tenant general, later served as governor of Ken- 
tucky, and was candidate for vice president of 
the United States. 

A life of such accomplishment and fame 
as Buckner’s seems ideal for a biographer. Yet, 
remarkable as it sounds, only one biography 
has previously been published on this worthy 
figure. Arndt M. Stickles’ Simon Bolivar 
Buckner: Borderland Knight was first released 
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by the University of North Carolina Press in 
1940 and reprinted by Broadfoot Publishing 
in 1987. Much to the regret of Civil War en- 
thusiasts, both editions are now difficult to 
find. Thus this reviewer was quick to embrace 
the opportunity to read Beyond the Southern 
Storm. 

Rather than a biography, however, the 
book is a historical novel, in which author 
Stephen Russell takes liberty to paint his sub- 
ject with creativity more than objectivity. 
Russell writes, “I have chosen to use a fictional 
narrative to create a story as much as to supple- 
ment the sometimes-sparse historical record, 
embellish descriptions, and bring the drama 
of this man’s journey to life. Some of the situ- 
ations are controversial, with divided opinions 
among historians about what really happened 
and why. This narrative follows one interpre- 
tation of these events.” 
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In presenting his interpretation of events, 
Russell succeeds in giving Buckner body and 
soul. He focuses on the general’s relationship 
with his wife and children and the people of 
his time who influenced his decisions. Al- 
though Russell’s characterization of Buckner 
will enthrall readers, as with all novels, much 
of this characterization is contrived rather 
than based on the historical record. Thus, de- 
spite the author’s gallant efforts, the real 
Buckner remains elusive, a shadowy figure 
who is still in need of definition and under- 
standing. 

Students of the Civil War, especially 
those interested in the western theatre, will 
be distracted by the numerous historical er- 
rors that mar the narrative. For example, 
Russell has Grant, instead of Don Carlos 
Buell, capturing Nashville in 1862. He has 
Beauregard placed in trouble for abandon- 
ing Corinth, Mississippi, in early May 1862, 
when he did not evacuate the city until May 
29-30. He also has Grant advancing on Vicks- 
burg many months prior to the start of his 
campaign for central Mississippi. The manu- 
script is also poorly edited, as it is plagued 
by misspelled words, incorrect usage of 
words, incomplete sentences, and other 
grammatical errors that should have been 
corrected prior to publication. 

As a novel, Beyond the Southern Storm 
makes for an entertaining read. But for those 
interested in a factual and accurate presenta- 
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tion of Simon Bolivar Buckner and his ser- 

vice during the Civil War, the challenge still 
exists to discover the man for yourself. 

—Terrence J. Winschel 

Vicksburg, Mississippi 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL S. 
HILDEBRAND, THE RENOWNED 
MISSOURI BUSHWHACKER 
Edited by Kirby Ross (Fayetteville, AR: 
University of Arkansas Press, 2005. Pp. 262, 
$24.95, hardcover, photos, map, notes. 
ISBN: 1-55728-799-6.) 


In terms of serious scholarly attention, 
the Civil War in the southeast corner of Mis- 
souri (the “bootheel”) has experienced a vast 
neglect compared with the steady stream of 
historical writing dealing with the conflict in 
the central and western areas of the state. A 
new edition of the autobiography of guer- 
rilla chieftain Sam Hildebrand, skillfully ed- 
ited by Kirby Ross, is thus a welcome addi- 
tion to Missouri historiography. To the 
citizens and military officials living and op- 
erating in southeast Missouri, Sam Hilde- 
brand was every bit as dangerous as William 
C. Quantrill and “Bloody Bill” Anderson. 
Operating alone or in small groups, 
Hildebrand and his famed weapon “Kill- 
Devil” terrorized Unionist militia and their 
civilian supporters in the region. Unlike 
many of his colleagues, Hildebrand survived 
the war and wrote a stirring apologia of his 
involvement in it. Like many memoirs of war- 
time service, lapses of memory and unsub- 
stantiated or exaggerated claims are sprinkled 
throughout. Hildebrand’s eventual end was 
not a happy one, however, as he was later 
killed in the street while being escorted from 
a courtroom. 

Several editions of Sam Hildebrand’s au- 
tobiography have been published in the in- 
tervening years. What sets this one apart and 
makes it well worth a new reading are the me- 
ticulous notes written and compiled by the 
editor. Ross, an established expert of the 
region’s Civil War history, takes all the claims 
made by Hildebrand in his memoir and dis- 
passionately places them under the micro- 
scope of existing historical evidence. An im- 
pressive array of primary source material from 
all sides in the conflict was assembled for this 
task, and the results are outstanding. The ex- 
pansive notes (many of which are several pages 
in length) scrutinize claims from all angles and 
provide valuable background information for 
and analysis of Hildebrand’s version of events. 
Much more than simply a first-person account 
by a noted wartime figure, Autobiography of 
Samuel S. Hildebrand is an historiographical 
goldmine that should serve to fuel further re- 
search into this neglected region. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


FOLLOWING THE GREEK CROSS 
Or, Memories of the Sixth Army Corps 
By Thomas W. Hyde, introduction by Eric J. 
Mink (University of South Carolina Press, 
2005; in the American Civil War Classics 
series. Pp. 280, illustrations, index. Paper, 
$29.95, ISBN: 1570036063). 


Thomas Worcester Hyde was a member 
of the first graduating class of the infant Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1860, where he had be- 
come a protégé of the Republican political 
power-broker, J. Young Scammon. Scammon’s 
connections brought him introductions to the 
newly elected Abraham Lincoln and the na- 
tional Republican chairman, Norman B. Judd, 
and it might have yielded Hyde quite a safe 
political berth through the ensuing Civil War 
years. Instead, the young Hyde insisted on of- 
fering his services to his home state of Maine, 
where he quickly ended up as major of the 
newly formed 7th Maine. Attached to Will- 
iam F. “Baldy” Smith and the VI Corps of the 
Army of the Potomac, Hyde and his regiment 
saw action on the Peninsula, covered Pope’s 
retreat from Second Bull Run, and took a sav- 
age pounding at Antietam (an action for 
which Hyde would receive the Congressional 
Medal of Honor thirty years afterward). 

A more practical reward came Hyde's 
way after Fredericksburg, when John Sedg- 
wick took command of the VI Corps and 
appointed Hyde as its provost-marshal. Sedg- 
wick used his staff officers as maids-of-all- 
work, and Hyde spent a good deal of his time 
in action placing units, setting picket lines, and 
carrying orders. Occasionally, this gave Hyde 
a ringside seat for historical action. At Gettys- 
burg, Hyde was the courier for Meade’s or- 
ders relieving Abner Doubleday of command 
of the I Corps and putting John Newton in 
his place, watched Pickett’s Charge from the 
lower slopes of Little Round Top, and saw the 
wrecked body of Lewis Armistead carried past. 
Spotsylvania, however, was Hyde’s nightmare 
scenario: “I never expect to be fully believed 
when I tell what I saw of the horrors of 
Spottsylvania, because I should be loth to be- 
lieve it myself, were the case reversed” (201). 

When the VI Corps was pulled out of the 
siege of Petersburg to deflect Early’s raid on 
Washington, Hyde went with them, watching 
Lincoln standing on the parapet of Fort 
Stevens, and chasing Early back up the Shen- 
andoah Valley. When the 7th Maine mustered- 
out late in 1864, Hyde wangled a commission 
as colonel of the Ist Maine Veteran Volunteers, 
and returned to action with the VI Corps in 
the Shenandoah and Petersburg. Hyde was in 
for the finish at Appomattox, and was even 
told-off for duty in the event that the VI Corps 
would be used against the French puppet-re- 
gime in Mexico. 

The memoirs of a staff officer are not 
usually the first things pulled off the shelf, 


since so many of them are little more than 
panegyrics-for-hire for their former military 
bosses. Certainly Hyde stood second to no 
one in his devotion to the memory of “Uncle” 
John Sedgwick, “he that had been more than 
a father to us all” (193). But Hyde’s recollec- 
tions, which he published in 1894, also have 
a certain flakey charm, as though Hyde re- 
mained always the self-confident but not self- 
conscious college boy he had been when the 
war began. He refused to take his shoulder- 
straps too seriously: yes, he had been com- 
missioned a major at the precocious age of 
twenty, but “the principal duties of a major 
were to ride on the flank of the rear division, 
say nothing, look as well as possible, and long 
for promotion” (16). Like so many of his 
peers, he had barely enough in the way of 
military knowledge to move a regiment from 
column into line. At his first drill as a colo- 
nel in 1864, Hyde got the Ist Maine’s veter- 
ans into a formation for which he could not 
remember the orders that would get them 
out, and “in a cold perspiration I marched 
them up and down fora fifteen minutes that 
seemed an hour, till the right order came to 
mind” (236). 

Hyde was in the peculiar position, in 
1894, of never having been close enough to 
front-line combat to write a personal rip- 
roarer of a memoir, and having spent his war- 
time career on staff duties so mundane that 
he could not imagine anyone wanting to 
hear about, and so most of what he does 
record of the war falls somewhere in-be- 
tween. Today, what we lack are good de- 
scriptions of exactly the second-echelon 
staff responsibilities Hyde carried out, and 
which nineteenth-century warfare was rap- 
idly making so critical to success. Civil War 
generals frequently struggled to exercise 
personal, Napoleonic-style command, 
when the tactical and logistical size of their 
armies dwarfed those of Napoleon. Hyde’s 
memoir is, beyond being a rollicking remem- 
brance of a youth “touched with fire,” a rec- 
ollection of what the last gasp of Napole- 
onic command must have been like. 

—Allen C. Guelzo 
Gettysburg College 


A CRISIS IN CONFEDERATE 
COMMAND: Edmund Kirby Smith, 
Richard Taylor and the Army of the 

Trans-Mississippi 
By Jeffrey S. Prushankin (Baton Rouge, LA: 
Louisiana State University Press, 2005. Pp. 
274, $39.95, hardcover, photos, maps, notes. 
ISBN: 0-8071-3088-5). 


In a war rife with unseemly discord at 
the command level, the degree of acrimony 
between Confederate Trans-Mississippi De- 
partment commander Edmund Kirby Smith 
and district commander Richard Taylor cer- 


tainly stands out. Although Smith and Tay- 
lor were equally committed to the Confeder- 
ate cause, their lengthy relationship through- 
out the 1863 Teche Campaign, the attempts 
to relieve the Vicksburg siege, and the 1864 
Red River Campaign was often marred by 
misunderstanding, deliberate distortions, and 
breaches of faith, both petty and serious. Per- 
sonality differences aside, many of the prob- 
lems between the two officers stemmed from 
diametrically opposed strategic views. Smith 
fixated on Arkansas and Missouri and favored 
trading large areas of space for time to effect 
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a concentration of forces. A native Louisian- 
ian, Taylor, on the other hand, was firmly 
committed to his home state and desired to 
defend the borders of his district command 
aggressively. His constant desire to occupy 
the LaFourche area and threaten Union-oc- 
cupied New Orleans was seldom shared by 
Smith. 

Prushankin approaches the subject in a 
refreshingly objective manner and does not 
explicitly take sides. The personality flaws 
and command failings of both men are 
clearly drawn and appropriately detailed. 
Thankfully, we are spared the unqualified 
psychiatric examinations we see all too of- 
ten in Civil War biographies these days. Each 
general is allowed to state his case in his own 
words and the author additionally draws 
upon a multitude of third-party opinions in 
the form of politicians, civilians, fellow gen- 
eral officers, and private soldiers. 

As might be expected, the centerpiece of 
A Crisis in Confederate Command is the Red 
River Campaign, the aftermath of which ex- 
pedited the final break between Smith and 
Taylor. Prushankin has consulted a thorough 
array of primary sources and a well-chosen 
set of secondary sources to craft an excellent 
command history of the campaign. His fresh 
ideas and insights are welcomed. Contem- 
porary commentary from outside the Trans- 
Mississippi theatre is thoughtfully included 
as well. The author’s evenhanded approach 
and deft analysis will mark this study as the 
standard work on this specialized subject for 
some time to come. Those interested in Civil 
War command relationships in general and 
the Trans-Mississippi theatre in particular 
should reserve a space on their bookshelf for 
this excellent study. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


BREAKING THE CONFEDERACY 
The Georgia and Tennessee Cam- 
paigns of 1864 
By Jack H. Lepa (Jefferson, North Carolina: 
MacFarland, 2005. Pp. 238, $45.00, illustrated 
case binding, photos, maps, notes, bibliogra- 

phy, index. ISBN: 0-7864-2178-9). 


HELL’S BROKE LOOSE IN GEORGIA 
Survival in a Civil War Regiment 
By Scott Walker (Athens: University of Geor- 
gia Press, 2005. Pp. xix, 311, $39.95, hardback, 
photos, maps, notes, bibliography, index. 

ISBN: 0-8203-2605-4). 


Anytime a historian writes about a topic 
previously covered in earlier respected publi- 
cations, he or she has to demonstrate why a 
new book on that topic is necessary. Unfor- 
tunately, Jack H. Lepa, in Breaking the Con- 
federacy: The Georgia and Tennessee Cam- 
paigns of 1864, never provides such context. 


He writes about warfare in 1864 Georgia and 
Tennessee—the Atlanta Campaign, the march 
to the sea, and Franklin and Nashville—but 
he never indicates how his book improves on 
earlier histories of these events. 

Basically, Lepa has written an acceptable 
overview of the 1864 war in the western the- 
atre, He provides narrative detail, some con- 
text, but little analysis. There is no evidence 
of the new military history—references to 
blacks and women, for example, are practi- 
cally non-existent. His end notes and bibliog- 
raphy do not include citations to numerous 
major books on the campaigns and its lead- 
ers. 

Scott Walker’s monograph, Hell’s Broke 
Loose in Georgia: Survival in a Civil War Regi- 
ment, is a history of the 57th Georgia Infan- 
try, but it is not the usual regimental history. 
Walker produces an account of how his great- 
great-grandfather and other Confederate sol- 
diers in this unit experienced warfare. He fol- 
lows them from the formation of the 
regiment, through its many battles in the west- 
ern theatre, to its dismemberment in the war's 
last year. He tells the reader about a campaign 
ora battle and then discusses how the men of 
the 57th reacted to it, using their own letters 
and remembrances to make that point. The 
result is a regimental history that shows not 
only how and where the regiment fought, but 
also how difficult that warfare was on the men. 


Walker’s book is both a labor of love and 
an excellent insight into the true nature of 
military life during the Civil War. 

—John F. Marszalek 
Emeritus, Mississippi State University 


LINCOLN’S MELANCHOLY 
How Depression Challenged A 
President and Fueled His Greatness 
By Joshua Wolf Shenk (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2005. Pp. xiv, 350, index. $25.00, 
ISBN-13: 978-0-618-55116-3). 


Over the past decade, the idea that Abra- 
ham Lincoln must have suffered from clinical 
depression has gradually crept into the cat- 
egory of ideas once described by J. G. Randall 
as “that superficial aggregation of concepts 
that goes under the heading ‘what everybody 
knows” about Lincoln (p. 5). In the first full- 
length study of Lincoln’s emotional health, 
Joshua Wolf Shenk undertakes to see if “what 
everybody knows” is true. 

The first part of the book details two well- 
attested periods in Lincoln’s life when he 
manifested the symptoms of what doctors 
today would describe as a “major depressive 
episode.” In New Salem in 1835, just after the 
death of Ann Rutledge, Lincoln’s behavior 
alarmed his neighbors so much that they 
feared he would kill himself. Following what 
Lincoln called “the fatal first of January” in 


1841, shortly after his engagement to Mary 
Todd came unraveled, Lincoln’s friends again 
went on suicide watch for him. Previous gen- 
erations of writers have tried to mine these 
bouts of depression for evidence of their 
causes (were Abe and Ann secretly engaged? 
did Abe back out of marrying Mary because 
of another woman? or was Lincoln gay?), on 
the assumption that where there’s the smoke 
of depression, there’s the fire of a life-chang- 
ing event. Shenk describes but does not at- 
tempt to answer these questions, because his 
interest is in the smoke itself. He notes that 
major depression “can be set off by all man- 
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ner of circumstances” (p. 20), even something 
as innocuous as the rainstorm that followed 
the Rutledge funeral, and he makes a power- 
ful case that these two occasions “could be 
used in a psychiatry textbook to illustrate a 
typical depression” (p. 11). 

In the last two thirds of the book, Shenk 
theorizes that Lincoln remained subject to 
low-level depression the rest of his life. Not 
only was he able to continue to function with 
this condition (in contrast to the two debili- 
tating major depressions, when he was con- 
fined to his bed), but he actually drew 
strength from his “melancholy,” in the form 
of a deeper understanding of the human con- 
dition that he applied to his politics and state- 
craft. The evidence for this is necessarily less 
conclusive than in the first section, but still 
thought provoking. Not being a physician, I 
am not qualified to evaluate the book’s medi- 
cal conclusions. 

Shenk is not a doctor either, but he has 
consulted a wide array of sources on the sub- 
ject of depression, as well as on Lincoln. Fur- 
ther, he makes occasional reference to per- 
sonal experience with “melancholy,” hints that 
simultaneously lend authority to the author's 
observations about the nature of the condi- 
tion while subtly undermining their objec- 
tivity. He is also a gifted writer whose infor- 
mal style will allow readers to consume this 
intriguing book in a short time, and come 
away with a better idea of just how accurate 
“what everybody knows” about Lincoln’s de- 
pression really is. 

—Gerald J. Prokopowicz 
East Carolina University 


Crossfire 


(continued from page 7) historian Dave 
Powell). That would indicate that Sickles in- 
tended to advance into the Peach Orchard, as 
the fences would have provided at least a mo- 
dicum of a defensive benefit, but an impedi- 
ment to men moving forward. Therefore, Sick- 
les already intended to disobey orders early on 
on July 2. 

As to the strength of Meade’s intended po- 
sition versus that chosen by Sickles, consider 
the following: (1) Meade, as per the above, in- 
tended Sickles to occupy Little Round Top; (2) 
Meade’s position had Sickles’ right connected 
to Hancock’s left—therefore securing both 
flanks; (3) The V Corps was in position (along 
the Granite Schoolhouse Lane) to provide im- 
mediate rear support; (4) Little Round Top was 
superior high ground to the Peach Orchard, 
to say nothing of the fact that any artillery in 
the Peach Orchard was a prime target for con- 
verging fire along either Cemetery Ridge or, 
conversely, Seminary Ridge. 

By contrast, Sickles’ chosen position (1) 
left both flanks hanging; (2) moved his men 
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about a mile and a half away from the rear 
support of the V Corps; (3) was twice as long 
as the line he was ordered to hold; (In fact, he 
didn’t have enough infantry to cover his front- 
age and relied upon elements of the Artillery 
Reserve to hold key portions of the line.) (4) 
left, because of its inordinate length, only one 
brigade in reserve (Burling’s), which would 
have to be fed into the line piecemeal. Further, 
this gave Burling nobody to command dur- 
ing the ensuing fight; (5) gave James 
Longstreet, once he figured out what was in 
front of his advance, the opportunity to hit a 
“glass jaw.” 

Now, when the question arises about 
which was the superior defensive setup, I think 
that Meade’s should be the readily apparent 
answer to most readers. 

—Tom DeFranco 
Treasurer and Past President 
Northern Illinois Civil War Round Table 
Norridge, Illinois 
GREATEST SUCCESSES 

After reading “The Ten Greatest Successes 
of the Civil War” in Volume 8, Number 7, I 
would like to add one of my own: the Battle 
of Brice’s Crossroads, where General Nathan 
B. Forrest and just under 7,000 Confederates 
defeated General Samuel Sturgis and just over 
8,000 Union soldiers and cavalrymen. The vic- 
tory was one of Forrest’s most spectacular and 
complete, and was very demoralizing to the 
Union troops. A great tactical victory for the 
Southerners. 

However, in my view (and that of others) 
this battle was a great strategic victory for the 
Union. It diverted Forrest away from William 
T. Sherman’s supply lines in middle Tennes- 
see and allowed Sherman to take Atlanta prior 
to the national elections in November 1864. 
If Atlanta had not fallen prior to the election, 
it is likely that Lincoln would not have been 
re-elected. In other words, the Battle of Brice’s 
Crossroads was one of the ten greatest suc- 
cesses—for the Union. 

—John C. Chisholm, M.D. 
Southaven, Mississippi 
LINCOLN 

Can people like Holzer please, please stop 
the deification of Lincoln [Harold Holzer, 
“Abraham Lincoln, American Hero,” Né&S, Vol. 
8, No. 5, and “Crossfire,” Vol. 8, No. 7], that’s 
all I ask! Lincoln was not Jesus Christ. People 
like Holzer defend Lincoln’s every action, from 
the jailing of political enemies, to the shutting 
down of newspapers. Lincoln was a brilliant 
politician and lawyer, but then again so was 
Bill Clinton. 

—Roger Quesnell 
Kennewick, Washington 
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Is the earth flat? Does the sun revolve 
around our planet? Are we still fighting the 
Civil War? In the world of David Caskey, M.D. 


(“Crossfire,” Vol. 8, No. 7), the answer to all of 
these questions is apparently a resounding 
“yes.” 

I read Caskey’s diatribe against President 
Lincoln first with amusement, then frustra- 
tion, and, finally, anger. Lincoln would have 
been saddened to read Caskey’s letter, but 
would have defended to the death (and did 
so) Caskey’s right to utter such drivel. How- 
ever, Lincoln (himself no linguist, at least in 
the early years) would have been amused by 
Caskey’s grammar and English usage. 

In his response to Caskey’s letter, I could 
sense Harold Holzer’s frustration in having to 
defend Lincoln against Caskey’s unwarranted 
and insupportable charges. To compare Lin- 
coln to Hitler and Stalin defies common sense 
and any degree of logic. In Caskey’s world, sla- 
very would be legal and our grand United 
States would be a series of weaker countries, 
similar to what Europe has become. (Gee, I 
wonder why they formed the Common Mar- 
ket and the European Union.) 

The “Lincoln haters” need to be exposed 
and the illogic of their positions dissected: Lost 
Cause mythology firmly grounded in quick- 
sand. I can only hope Dr. Caskey’s patients are 
not subjected to the same misdiagnoses he, 
and others like him, have applied to our great- 
est president and American. 

—Darrell Forgey, via e-mail 


GETTYSBURG CASINO 

I enjoyed Gettysburg National Military 
Park superintendent John Latschar’s article 
[“Gettysburg for the Ages”] in North & South's 
June 2005 issue [ Vol. 8, No. 4] in which he de- 
scribes his plans for improving the park. 
Clearly Mr. Latschar and his staff are putting 
a lot of work into making it even better. It’s 
this kind of effort that makes the National Park 
Service one of my favorite federal agencies. 

There was, however, one critical topic that 
Mr. Latschar did not address in his article. This 
is the greatest threat to the park to appear in 
many years: the proposed slot machine casino. 
The casino would be one of the largest on the 
East coast. It would be very close to the park— 
the main park being about 1-3/4 miles to the 
southwest of the casino site, and East Cavalry 
Field being about 1.1 miles (a fairly easy walk) 
to the east. While the casino would not actu- 
ally be located within park boundaries, the re- 
sulting additional roads, traffic, construction, 
and development of all kinds would impact 
the park by adversely transforming the area 
immediately surrounding it. 

This casino is opposed by virtually the 
entire Civil War community, from the Civil 
War Preservation Trust, the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, and the National Parks 
Conservation Association, down to local 
groups in Gettysburg like the Friends of the 
National Parks at Gettysburg, the Gettysburg 
Civil War Round Table, and No Casino 
Gettysburg. 


Moreover, the casino is opposed by fifty- 
four percent of local voters and supported by 
only thirty-one percent. Further, fifty-three 
percent say it would diminish the historical 
significance of the area (according to a phone 
poll conducted on June 21, 2005, by 
Susquehanna Polling and Research). The ca- 
sino is opposed by ninety-six percent of the 
Gettysburg park’s present tourists. Of those, 
fifty-three percent say they won't return if it’s 
built (according to a July 2-3, 2005, survey by 
No Casino Gettysburg). 

However, Mr. Latschar and other National 
Park Service officials have been strangely si- 
lent on the proposal for a casino, which could 
have such a severe impact on Gettysburg Na- 
tional Military Park. Is it that he does not want 
to venture into what he considers to be a non- 
federal matter? If so, he should be encouraged 
to speak out by the fact that Pennsylvania’s 
governor, Ed Rendell, has just come out pub- 
licly against locating a casino near the park. 

Mr. Latschar could render a great service 
to all Civil War buffs and to his country by 
taking a stand in opposition to the effort to 
transform this area, so close to the Gettys- 
burg National Military Park, into a gambling 
Mecca. Now is the time for the National Park 
Service to stand up and be counted on this 
important topic. 

—Graham B. Weaver 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


me 


Enclosed is an editorial cartoon I just 
completed relating to the recent casino pro- 
posal at Gettysburg. Please feel free to run it 
in your publication. 

—Matt Sheaffer, Hanover, Pennsylvania 


The Gettysburg Address 


QUANTRILL OF MISSOURI 

I have just returned from serving a tour 
in Iraq as a military advisor to the Iraqi army, 
so this is the first opportunity I have had to 
respond to the review of my book Quantrill 


of Missouri that appeared in North & South, 
Volume 7, Number 7, on page 93. Like other 
reviewers before her, Nicole Etcheson takes 
the liberty to make accusations regarding my 
statements without acknowledging the facts 
I have presented. For example, one whole 
chapter of my book is devoted mainly to the 
controversy surrounding the premeditated 
murder of young Southern women by Union 
soldiers. Ms. Etcheson states that I only offer 
one footnote from a memoir by one of 
Quantrill’s men. If Ms. Etcheson was able to 
comprehend what I had written she would 
have read that every eyewitness and numer- 
ous notarized statements given following the 
incident all reported the same thing, that the 
building that housed the women prisoners 
was undermined by Federal soldiers. 

Having spent the past year fighting the 
war in Iraq, whose results are shown in daily 
newspapers and on television, I can assure 
you that what is actually transpiring in the 
war zone is not what the media is communi- 
cating. It seems that history repeats itself. In 
my book Quantrill of Missouri I tell a truth- 
ful story from one point of view. This does 
not necessarily make my “scholarship flawed,” 
as Ms. Etcheson charges. My research over the 
last fifteen years has led me to discover why 
certain actions were taken during the Civil 
War along the Missouri-Kansas border. An 
enlightened display of facts, showing what 
transpired and why, is what is found on one 
extreme end of the spectrum. This is what is 
revealed as truth. The other extreme is igno- 
rance. Those who refuse to accept the truth 
are ignorant by choice. Those who have not 
yet been enlightened are only considered ig- 
norant through neglect. Strangely, no one 
who has written a critical review of my book 
has done so by challenging the facts offered 
in my writing. They have only done so by re- 
fusing to accept what has been written. Ms. 
Etcheson could make herself enlightened by 
the truth if she chose to do so. 

My job in Iraq was to hunt down insur- 
gents who “deserved to die.” To Ms. Etcheson, 
yes there were men in Lawrence, Kansas, on 
August 21, 1863, who also “deserved to die.” 
Take off your rose-colored glasses. War is a ter- 
rible thing. Thank God academic snobbery 
doesn’t extend to the common people, who 
constantly express their appreciation to me for 
writing a book that provides a truthful account 
about what transpired along the Missouri- 
Kansas border. 

—MSgt. Paul R. Petersen 
United States Marine Corps 
Raytown, Missouri 
NOT OBSCURE 

Referring to Newton F. Alexander as “ob- 
scure folk” [“The Bonaparte Who Went to 
West Point,” in “Knapsack,” Ne&S, Vol. 8, No. 
6] does injustice to his legacy, which included 
helping lay foundations for a fort on Ship Is- 
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land, twelve miles off the Mississippi coast, 
and aiding (posthumously) the Union in its 
preparations to attack and capture the city of 
New Orleans. 

Graduating second in his class and bre- 
veted second lieutenant in the Corps of En- 
gineers, Alexander worked on San 
Francisco’s defenses until selected to con- 
struct a fort on Ship Island. The fort’s con- 
struction followed decades of political reso- 
lutions from Mississippi, including Senate 
Bill 80 by Senator Jefferson Davis. As secre- 
tary of war, Davis cited England’s 1815 in- 
vasion as a reason to fortify the island, but 
the Corps of Engineers countered, stating the 
islands paralleling the coast and the passages 
between them could not be adequately 
guarded with a single fort. 

In the end Congress approved $100,000 
for construction, and the Corps of Engineers 
selected Alexander to survey the seven-by- 
three-quarter-mile island. By January 1858 he 
had completed his work, but was informed 
that construction could not begin until the 
Mississippi legislature ceded the island to the 
federal government. Alexander planned to at- 
tend the opening session of the legislature in 
November, but he never made it. He con- 
tracted Yellow Fever and died in Biloxi at 
10:00 a.m. on October 10. He was buried in 
the Biloxi Cemetery. 

On November 15 the legislature ceded 
Ship Island, and Lieutenant Frederick Prime 
assumed Alexander’s duties. By January 9, 
1861 (the day the Mississippi legislature voted 
to secede from the United States), the fort’s 
foundation was laid and the first level was be- 
ing constructed. On January 13 the Biloxi 
Rifle Guards landed on the island and claimed 
the fort, only to abandon it upon learning that 
Mississippi's governor could not support 
them. 

After the Union navy began its blockade 
of the southern coast, the USS Massachusetts 
visited Ship Island in June 1861. Several crew 
members traversed the island, reporting only 
the lighthouse keeper present. Confederate 
forces came ashore July 6 and established sev- 
eral batteries using the partially built fort. The 
occupation continued until September, when 
New Orleans officials evacuated them lest 
they be cut off and starved into surrender. As 
the rebels were departing the USS Massachu- 
setts arrived, shelling what were believed to 
be occupied enemy troop positions. 

In Washington the naval board selected 
Ship Island as headquarters for the West Gulf 
Blockading Squadron. In April 1862 Union 
forces sailed from the island, attacking Forts 
Jackson and St. Phillip and capturing New 
Orleans. 

In the 1880s former Confederate presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis settled in coastal Biloxi 
to write The Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
Government and other works. Looking out 


longress 
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of the library cottage’s windows, Ship Island’s 
faint outline could be seen. Thirty years ear- 
lier Davis had worked to fund a fort on this 
small sandy barrier island, arguing that Ship 
Island was vital to a young nation’s security 
and survival. And so it was. 

Newton F. Alexander’s career and life were 
cut short, but his work proved far-reaching 
and far from obscure. 

—Gregory D. Bova, Captain, USAF (Retired) 
Tucson, Arizona 


Knapsack 

(continued from page 10) Schleswig-Holstein 
War (1848-1849). During the Battle of Aahaus 
(May 18, 1849), he was serving as a staff of- 
ficer in his regiment, and under orders to re- 
main in the rear. Nevertheless, Salm-Salm 
gathered up a few stray hussars and plunged 
into the fray. Alas, he took on a much larger 
Danish cavalry unit, with the result that he was 
not only seriously wounded, but also taken 
prisoner. 


Maximilian, emperor of Mexico (left), and 
Mexican president Benito Juarez. 

After recovering from his wounds he was 
transferred to the Guard Hussars. But promo- 
tion was slow, and in 1854 Salm-Salm re- 
signed from the Prussian army to accept a 
commission as a lieutenant in the Imperial 
Austrian Army. During the 1859 Italian War, 
in which he served as a senior lieutenant in 
the Ist Uhlans, Salm-Salm was unable to gain 
any distinction despite service at the Battle 
of Solferino (June 24, 1859). Meanwhile, like 
many another young subaltern, he had devel- 
oped a rather expensive lifestyle, and accu- 
mulated enormous debts. By 1861 his spend- 
ing was becoming scandalous, and he was 
expelled from the army for conduct unbe- 
coming an officer. Although his father settled 
the debts, the old man also shipped him off 
to America. 

Of course, by the time Salm-Salm arrived 
in the U.S. the Civil War had broken out, and 
the young man decided to seek a commission, 
an endeavor for which he had prepared him- 
self by bringing along a number of letters of 
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recommendation, including one from Crown 
Prince Frederick of Prussia, later the Emperor 
Frederick III of Germany (1888). Brigadier 
General Louis Blenker, a prominent German- 
American, arranged a meeting between the 
young man and Lincoln. 

Commissioned a colonel, in September 
1861 “Felix Salm” was appointed chief-of-staff 
to Blenker, who was commanding a division 
of German volunteers stationed near Wash- 
ington. Salm dove into the social whirl of war- 
time Washington, cutting a gallant figure at 
numerous parties and balls. At one of these 
fetes he met twenty-year-old Agnes Leclerq Joy 
(1840-1912), who had scandalized her old 
New England family by becoming an actress 
and circus rider. After a hasty conversion to 
Catholicism, Agnes married Salm on August 
30, 1862. 

Meanwhile, the war was raging. In No- 
vember 1861 Salm took command of 
Blenker’s former unit, the 8th New York, 
known as the “First German Regiment.” Salm 
commanded the 8th at Cross Keys (June 8, 
1862) in the Valley. That sum- 
mer, while his regiment was on 
garrison duty in Washing- 
ton, Salm proposed a plan 
to raise troops in Europe, 
a scheme that gained 
some support from the 
State Department but 
was quickly nixed by Sec- 
retary of War Edwin 
- Stanton. Salm was soon 

back in the field with his 
regiment, fighting in the 
battles of the Second Bull 
"_ _ Run Campaign, at Antietam, 
~~ and at Fredericksburg, as well as 
participating in Ambrose Burnside’s infamous 
“Mud March” in January 1863. The regiment 
was mustered out in April 1863, and the un- 
discharged men were transferred in May to the 
68th Regiment New York—the “Second Ger- 
man Rifles’—which saw action during the 
Chancellorsville (May 1863) and Gettysburg 
(June-July 1863) campaigns. Soon after, the 
68th, along with the rest of the XI Corps, was 
transferred to the West, where it participated 
in the Chattanooga, Atlanta, and Knoxville 
campaigns, and performed occupation duty 
and anti-guerrilla operations in Tennessee and 
Alabama, during which Salm was temporarily 
in command of a brigade. His performance 
in the field elicited favorable comment, such 
as a commendation for his “zeal, energy, and 
good sense” from Brigadier General Charles 
Cruft. At the end of the war Salm was for a 
time military governor of northern Georgia, 
including Atlanta. He was mustered out of the 
service in November 1865, with a brevet for 
brigadier general. 

For most of the war, wherever Salm was 
so too was Agnes, who worked tirelessly to pro- 
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vide the troops with adequate medical care, 
for which she was commended by William T. 
Sherman. Agnes often cut corners in order to 
procure supplies; there’s a tale that once, when 
there was a shortage of bandages, she even tore 
up her husband’s field linen. 
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tury equivalent of a M.A.S.H. unit, work for 
which she was commended by King Wilhelm 
of Prussia, who allegedly once caught her steal- 
ing wine from his mess to give to the wounded. 

After the Franco-Prussian War, Agnes was 
briefly married to a British diplomat. She spent 


Prince Felix and Princess Agnes zu Salm-Salm. 


Salm and Agnes went to Mexico, where 
he offered his services to the Emperor 
Maximilian, whom he seems to have known 
from his days in Austrian service. Maximilian 
appointed him a colonel. For a time Salm saw 
duty with the Belgian volunteers in Imperial 
service (Empress Carlotta was a Belgian), but 
when the foreign contingents withdrew, he 
served as a staff officer and later as aide-de- 
camp and chief of the emperor’s military 
household, Along with Maximilian and most 
of his staff, Salm was captured by the Mexican 
army at Queretaro on May 15, 1867. Salm was 
spared the fate that awaited Maximilian and 
his chief aides due to a personal plea from 
Agnes to Mexican president Benito Juarez. 
Held as a prisoner for a while, Salm was re- 
leased not long after the emperor’s execution 
and the couple returned to Europe, where he 
wrote My Diary in Mexico in 1867, including 
the Last Days of the Emperor Maximilian, with 
Leaves from the Diary of the Princess Salm Salm 
(London, 1868). 

Salm returned to duty with the Prussian 
army, serving as an officer in the Konigen Au- 
gusta Garde-Grenadier Regiment. He followed 
his regiment into the Franco-Prussian War, 
where he died of wounds at the Battle of St. 
Privat on August 18, 1870, Agnes, meanwhile, 
had followed him into the field again, working 
to help the wounded, and after his death orga- 
nized a “field ambulance,” the nineteenth-cen- 


much of the rest of her life doing good works. 
Her memoirs, Ten Years of My Life (New York, 
1875; London, 1876), are full of her adven- 
tures, tales of derring-do, and encounters with 
the rich and powerful of her times, many of 
which may be true, but which cannot always 
be verified. 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 
Robert E. Lee has a Friend for 


Dinner 

Robert E. Lee’s personal cook and body 
servant throughout the Civil War was William 
Mack Lee, young black man who was one of 
the Custis family house slaves. In 1918 the then 
eighty-two-year-old Lee published a short 
memoir, History of the Life of Reverend Wm. 
Mack Lee, Body Servant of General Robert E. 
Lee Through the Civil War. 

Although full of inaccuracies with regard 
to the events of the war, Lee’s account con- 
tains several anecdotes about the general, 
whom he considered the finest man he had 
ever met. Here we reproduce a lightly edited 
version of Lee’s account of the only time the 
general was ever cross with him, which he him- 
self took from a newspaper interview that he 
had given. 

Whilst we was in Petersburg, Marse 

Robert had done got him a little 

black hen from a man and we 


named the little black hen Nellie. 
She was a good hen, and laid mighty 
nar every day. We kep’ her in de 
ambulants, whar she had her nest. 

On dat day—July the third 
[1863]—we was all so hongry and I 
didn’t have nuffin in ter cook, dat I 
was jes’ plumb bumfuzzled. I didn’t 
know what to do. Marse Robert, he 
had gone and invited a crowd of 
ginerals to eat wid him, an’ I had ter 
git de vittles. Dar was Marse 
Stonewall Jackson, and Marse A. P. 

Hill, and Marse D. H. Hill, and 
Marse Wade Hampton, Gineral 
Longstreet, and Gineral Pickett and 
sum others. 

I had done made some flanel 
cakes, a little tea, and some 
lemonade, but I ‘lowed as how dat 
would not be enuff fo’ dem gemm’n. 

So I had to go out to de ambulants 
and cotch de little black hen, Nellie. 

I jes’ had to go out and cotch 
little Nellie. | picked her good, and 
stuffed her with breod stuffin, mixed 
wid butter. Nellie had been gwine 
wid us two years, and | hated fer to 
lose her. We had been gettin’ all our 
eggs from Nellie. 

Well, sir, when I brung Nellie 
inter de commissary tent and set her 
fo’ Marse Robert he turned to me 
right fo’ all dem gimmin and he 
says: “William, now you have killed 
Nellie. What are we going to do for 
eggs?” 

“I jes’ had ter do it, Marse 
Robert.” says I. 

“No, you didn’t William; I’m 
going to write Miss Mary about you. 
I’m going to tell her you have killed 
Nellie.” 

Marse Robert kep’ on scoldin’ 
me mout dat hen. He never scolded 
‘bout naything else. He tol’ me I was 
a fool to kill de her whut lay de 
golden egg. Hit made Marse Robert 
awful sad ter think of anything bein’ 
killed, whedder der ’twas one of his 
soljers, or his little black hen. 

William Mack Lee remained with Rob- 
ert E. Lee until the general's death in 1870. 
Using a small legacy left by the general, Lee 
attended a seminary and was eventually or- 
dained a Baptist minister. Whether due to the 
passion of his preaching, or his ability to dip 
deeply into the pockets of rich white South- 
erners on whom he was by no means shy of 
playing both the “Lee” and “good darky” 
cards, William Lee was responsible for found- 
ing about a half-dozen congregations over the 
years. He died in his nineties, by which time 
he had become a prominent fixture at Con- 
federate reunions. 
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"Charge 'Em Both Ways" 


Forrest at Parker's Cross-Roads - Dec. 1862 
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